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PREFACE 


In Indian spirituality the one thinker that stands out as a 
pivotal giant is Sankara. He represents the culmination of Vedic 
synthesis and the referent of later systems. This study focuses 
upon the concept that came to be designated mayavada or 
illusion theory. In this investigation I will concentrate upon 
maya in Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma Sütra. The 
method will consist of historical and philosophical exegesis from 
a phenomenological approach. In this I delineate the frame of 
experience within which questions of life and its meaning are 
viewed for Advaita. 

This work is dedicated to my many teachers and friends in 
India and North America. I would particularly dedicate this 
study to the memory of my teacher and friend Dr. Alvin D. 
Mattson, Jr. who introduced me to the scholarly study of 
philosophy and religion. In addition grateful acknowledgment 
is made to Professor J. G. Arapura who supervised this work 
and helped me in ways too numerous to mention. Also thanks 
are to be given to Professor T. R. V. Murti and Dr. K. 
Sivaraman with whom I had the privilege of studying and who 
both encouraged my effort. 

I am indebted to McMaster University for giving me an 
opportunity to undertake this work and who helped me travel 
to India (1974) so that I could conduct research. While there I 
had the privilege of studying with such great scholars as Dr. 
T. M. P. Mahadevan, Dr. R. K. Tripathi and Rama Chandra 
Shastri of Sankara Math in Bangalore. More recently I am 
thankful for the support of my colleagues here in Missouri and 
the constant encouragement of my wife Jeanie. I would like to 
add a final word that no one is responsible for the views expressed 
in this study and for its imperfections but the author himself. 


L. Thomas O'Neil 
Missouri School of Religion 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 
THE PRESENT STUDY 


The concept of maya! in the Indian religio-philosophical school 
of Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta has been translated primarily as 
“illusion”. This factor has led critics to describe classical Indian 
thinking as world-negating, pessimistic, and unproductive. These 
critics of the Advaita Vedanta include modern Indian and Western 
thinkers, i.e. Aurobindo and A. Schweitzer to name but two. 
Albert Schweitzer’s book Indian Thought and Its Development? 
interpreted Indian thinking as "world-denying" and “life- 
denying”. There is also Teilhard de Chardin who writes concern- 
ing the Grand Option : 


On the onehand there are those who see our true progress 
only in terms of a break, as speedy as possible, with the 
world : as though the spirit could not exist, or at least 
could not fulfil itself, except, in separation from matter. 
And there are those on the other side, the believers in some 
ultimate value in the tangible evolution of things. 


Teilhard places Indian thinking in the former and his own 
system in the latter which he sees as the only real option. 
Friedrich Nietzsche states of the Vedanta that : 


...the metaphysical pessimism of the Vedanta philosophy ? 
-..Are all these not likewise phenomena of decay and sick- 
ness ? To give excess weightto moral value or to fictions of 
the “beyond” or to social distress or to suffering in general : 
every such exaggeration of a narrow viewpoint is in itself 
already a sign of sickness ...* 


1. Throughout this study the Sanskrit “maya” and “Brahman” will not 


be underlined. 
2. A. Schweitzer, Indian Thought and Its Development, trans. Mrs. 


Charles E. B. Russell, p. 1f. 
3. Teilhard de Chardin, The Future of Man, trans. Norman Denny, 


p. 44. z 
4. F. Nietzsche, The Will to Power, trans. W. Kaufmann and R. J. 


Hollingdale, Aphorism 371020, p. 528. 
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This pre-conceived notion about the attitude and thinking óf 
India must be reassessed in order to understand it. To translate 
“maya” as “illusion” in the Advaita of Sankara is to gloss over 
the primary criteria and self-understanding that the term conveys. 
We must then look for a new way to translate “maya” in the 
Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. 

Thus this study concerns itself with the explication and under- 
standing of maya in Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma Sūtra. 
This topic arose out of a broader interest in the discipline 
of comparative religion and is written so as to make a 
contribution to it. Our orientation will be two-fold, historical 
and philosophical. The historical section forms the general 
background from which the philosophical inquiry proceeds. 

The Introduction presents the general criteria from which our 
study will develop. We will consider the different positions of 
what we term the ‘‘Jewish-Christian view" as compared with the 
view of "Indian thinking". We will then begin our historical 
section with Chapter II which will look at maya in the early 
tradition.6 Chapter III will briefly investigate the corresponding 
term for maya in the Buddhist tradition within the major work 
of Nagarjuna so as to understand how within this one specific 
instance it was utilized. Along with this we will review the maya 
concept in Gaudapáda? who is said’ to have been Sankara’s 
teacher’s teacher. Chapter IV will look at the Advaita school of 
Sankara and the over-all schema of his system. Concluding our 
historical survey, Chapter V will follow briefly the concept of 
maya through the developments of the post-Sankara Advaita 
until approximately the 17th century. This will complete our 
historical survey. 


5. By these criteria I am assuming the traditional or orthodox position 
of each type of thinking. This is not to imply that these are the only possible 
positions within each tradition but are presented so that confusion between 
them is lessened. 

6. The use of the word "'tradition" in this study is used to indicate the 
“orthodox” or Vedic schools and their general lines of heritage given by 
themselves. We are concerned more specifically with the Advaita Vedanta 
tradition in our inquiry. 

7. Our purpose is not to determine once and for all the understanding 
of Nagarjuna and Gaudapáda but merely to give a general over-all view 
of their concept as understood by various scholars. This chapter exists only 
to give a general background within the tradition. 
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Part Two of the work will be a philosophical inquiry. Here we 
will investigate the use of the term “māyā” in Sankara's bhasya 
or commentary on the Brahma Sütra. In Chapter VI we will 
concentrate on the relation between language and the name- 
form complex (náma-rüpa) so as to see within Sankara’s thought 
how these are utilized within the over-all conception of the de- 
finition of language and the name-form complex as maya. Chapter 
VII will concentrate upon the way in which maya is related in 
terms of instruction by the use of analogue? within the Brahma 
Sütra and by extension the experiential grounding of maya within 
the conception of Brahman and how this is communicated. 
Chapter VIII, which will conclude our study, will concentrate 
upon the centrality of maya for an understanding of the name- 


8. The term “analogue” in this study is used as a description of a teaching 
method and must not be confused with the Western Scholastic “analogy” 
which is utilized to discuss theological questions. The concept of analogy is 
one which contains great philosophical and theological implications in 
Western thinking. This can be traced back to Aristotle within the Greek 
world and, for Christianity, in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas. One great 
interpretation of St. Thomas is that contained in the work of Cardinal Cajetan, 
The Analogy of Names and the Concept of Being, (trans. E. A. Bushinski 
with H. J. Koren, 2nd edition). In this work he centers on the relation of — 
God to his creation and how man can know God (which in Western 

, theological circles is the dominant way of understanding analogy). He 
states that there are three general concepts of analogy which have seven 
variations : (1) Analogy of inequality, (2) Analogy of attribution, (3) 
Analogy and proportionality; the variations: (1) substance and accidents, 
(2) cause and effect, (3) God and creatures, (4) created beings as 
analogues, (5) being in act and potency, (6) being in reason, (7) analogy 
other than being. In addition to this work the theological and philosophi- 
cal analysis of analogy is so vast that it is implicit and explicit throughout 
much of Western thinking to the present. 

In this study we take note of the above understanding of analogy but are 
not concerned with it or with a comparative study of this concept as such. 
Rather than “analogy”, analogue has been used in its much more general 
usage as a teaching method within the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara, with 
reference to such Sanskrit terms as maya, avidyà, adhyása, ajfiána, mithyà 
etc. (with the added provision that each and every term for the Advaita 
must be meant only for discourse about Brahman). We recognize that the 
words which express ‘‘analogue” in one language and religious context have 
perhaps correlate terms in another language but the religious context is so 
different that an identical translation of each “term would be inaccurate. 
Thus we are not concerned with “analogy” in the West but with *analogue" 
in the Advaita Vedanta_of Sankara. 
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form complex and language within the contextual frame of 
analogue as a means of comprehension. Here we will also 
examine an apparent shift in the maya conception of Sankara in 
the post-Sankara Advaita and a modern.criticism of Sankara's 
maya which does not recognize its full import. In this concluding 
Chapter we will at last take up for consideration other terms 


related to maya in Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta. 


Method ` 


As was mentioned above we have utilized two approaches, 
historical survey and philosophical inquiry, in this study. The 
historical part is a survey of the philosophical conception 
of maya, and its affiliate term in Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika 
Buddhism viz., savivrti. The second part is philosophical or 
more precisely a phenomenological investigation of the concept 
maya. à 

In our approach to phenomenology we are not concerned with 
a specific development of that methodin Western philosophy as 
such. Rather we are utilizing this method in its general definition. 
We can say with Pierre Thévenaz. in his book What is Pheno- 
menology ? : 


It is above all method — a method for changing our relation 
to the world, for becoming more acutely aware of it. But 
at the same time and by that very fact, it is already a certain 
attitude vis-a-visthe world, or more exactly a certain atti- 
tude vis-a-vis our relation to the world. Phenomenology 
combines the most radical break with our ordinary and 
natural attitude vis-a-vis the world (in this sense, it is an 
ascesis of the mind) with the deepening or the consecration of 
this original attitude (in this sense, it is respect for the real and 
engagement inthe world). Consciousness takes its distance 
with regard to things : it gives itself complete freedom in 
respect to them, but one realizes at once that this is in order 
to be more faithful to our essential insertion in the world. ... 
The phenomenological method thus permits pushing on 
simultaneously and with one movement towards the roots 
of subjectivity and the foundation of the objective world.® 


9. Pierre Thévenaz, What is Phenomenology ?, trans. Courtney, ed. 
Brockelman and J. Edie p. 91. 
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The phenomenological method then brings about a new ünder- 


' standing ofthe world by an analysis of consciousness. This analysis 


delineates and analyzes the constructs by which one understands 
reality. It is a consideration of these basic constructs, those concepts 
and interpretations of the world, fundamental within any given 
view, that form the ground upon which one can approach a 
religion or philosophy. It calls for a moment in which the sym- 
bols of consciousness are gathered and interpreted. This is brought 
out by Professor J. G. Arapura : “By the phenomenological 
moment, J mean the most efficient gathering of all that there is, 
the interpretation of all symbols, with the proper use of sub- 
jectivity and culture subjectivity.” In this study we are using 
the phenomenological method so as to understand the concep- 
tion of maya in Sankara's bhdsya on the Brahma Sütra. We are 
centering on this concept within the Advaita because it is a pri- 
mary one in any understanding of the Advaita. We are not in 
any way attempting to criticize the Advaita but rather ‘to under- 
stand it. It is in this manner, and only this manner, that we may 
begin to comprehend the various ways in which different people 
understand reality. By phenomenology we mean the “...singling 
out and uncovering of a-certain ultimate, self-constitutive and 
existential element of consciousness, by means of which a 
particular dynamic in the original manifestation (though not the 
origin as such) of religion will be made to reveal itself.”12 

This specific investigation arose out of a context of a parti- 
cular study of comparative religion, that is J. G. Arapura’s work 
Religion as Anxiety and Tranquillity — an Essay in Comparative 
Phenomenology of the Spirit.” Within his work Arapura 
begins by linking, following Husserl, consciousness and reflec- 
tion. He observes : 


Phenomenology’s justification for starting with conscious- 
ness rather than with the phenomena outside it is that it is 
itself a unique phenomenon, one that is always in the 


‘10. J. G. Arapura, “Comparative Religion, "Myth and the Renewal 
of Philosophy", in Dr. Bhagavan Das Centenary Vol., p. 215. 


1l. J.G. Arapura, Religion as Anxiety and Tranquillity — An Essay 
in Comparative Phenomenology of the Spirit, p. 3. Cited hereafter as AT. 


12. Ibid. Note p. 58 ff. 
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process of apprehending itself along with jts own states 
(or moods), and by that means, of apprehending the world 
(or being of be-ings).1% 
He begins then with the reflection of consciousness upon itself 
which gives rise to what he terms the sense of wrongness of: 


existence : 


The self-confrontation of existence takes place in conscious- 
ness’ reflection upon itself. This sense of wrongness cannot 
be truly explained as a matter of constitution since in actual 
life there never is encountered an alternative way of constitut- 
ing the self or projecting existence. The only alternatives that 
are possible come in the form of myth whichin turn are 
grounded on the sense of wrongness itself as an answer, remedy, 
solution, offering a structure of rectification. The sense of 
wrongness of existence is not to be understood as an ordinary 
discontent that can be removed by some special argument 
or analysis or knowledge, although quests in that direction 
are automatically launched from this ground. It should be 
assumed that it is as fundamental as wonder and curiosity 
which are regarded respectively as the sources of philosophy 
and science.^ 


This sense of wrongness of existence is then looked at in terms - 
of consciousness and this gives rise to the “spheres of the spirit” 
which variously interpret this reflection. Arapura sees this 
development as producing the “anxiety sphere" of the West 
and the "tranquillity sphere” ‘of Indian thinking. This present 
topic grew out of the analysis of Arapura’s interpretation of 
the Indian “sense of wrongness of existence”. Weare centering on 
one unique example within the Indian ‘‘sphere” for our investi- 
gation, and even more specifically one topic within one specific 
understanding, namely maya in Sankara’s commentary on 
the Brahma Sūtra. But before we proceed with the historical 
survey let us point out some general differences between these 


“spheres”. 


ao 
13. Ibid., pp. 60-1. 
14. Ibid., p. 62. 
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Making some distinctions between the Indian and Western 
“spheres of the spirit" will allow our study to proceed by remov- 
ing the confusion between them that has been one of the difficul- 
ties of comparative religion, i.e. interpreting Indian thinking 
within the structures of Western thought. In this section we will 
consider the Indian and Western : (1) view of history, (2) view of 
language, (3) view of man, (4) end of man, and (5) concept of 
philosophy. Our criteria for Indian thinking is the understand- 
ing of Advaita Vedanta and for the West itis the Jewish-Christian 
view of religion and the Greek view of philosophy. 


(1) Meaning of History 

We encounter in the Indian understanding of history a "cyclic" 
description of the cosmos within which man is subject to trans- 
migration or rebirth. H. Zimmer remarks that : 


The wheel of birth and death, the round of emanation, 
fruition, dissolution, and re-emanation, is a common-place 
of popular speech as well as a fundamental theme of philo- 
sophy, myth and symbol, religion, politics and art. It is 
understood as applying not only to the life of the individual, 
but to the history of society and the course of the cosmos. 
Every moment of existence is measured and judged against 
the backdrop of this pleroma.!5 


The cosmos has world cycles which are subdivided into four 
world ages or yugas. These ages take their names from the four 
throws of the Indian dice game and are called Krita (four), 
Treta (three), Dvapara (two), and Kali (one).!$ In the world of 
the present we are in the Kali yuga which is said to have begun 
on Friday, February 18, 3102 p.c. At the end of the Kali yuga, 
which is the last before dissolution, the cosmos will terminate 
and return to its ground in the Absolute. After a period of 
4,320,000,000 years the cosmos will emerge again out of the 
Absolute and begin again with the Krita yuga." Examples of 


15. H. Zimmer, Mytlis and Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization, ed. 
Joseph Campbell, p. 13. Cited hereafter as M. & S. 3 

16. Ibid., p. 13. 

17. Ibid., p. 16. 
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this cyclic view are contained throughout the Scripture of 
India. One example can be seen in -the Puràánic account of the 
sage Markandeya : 
I shall tell you the wonderful scene beheld by the sage 
Markandeya at the time of Lord Visnu's repose in the vast 
speck of water all by Himself. Swallowed up by Lord Visnu, 
the sage Markandeya remained within His belly by His glory 
for many thousands of years and began to wander about 
there. ... Then the sage devoted himself to meditation, to the 
performance of sacrifices, Japams and Homas, and asceticism 
by virtue of which he slowly came out of Visnu’s mouth. 
He did not know at all when he entered in His belly or when 
he came out of His mouth. This was due to Lord’s Maya. 
He saw the whole universe under the cover of Tamoguna 
and that vast expanse of water. He was afraid. The sage was 
then bewildered and lost all hopes of life. On seeing Visnu 
he seemed to have remembered Narayana and became glad. 
` He became astonished and standing in that vast expanse of 
water did not know whether he was dreaming or deluded. 
— 13-20. ...he immediately went again into His belly. 
— 21-25. 


Then after sometime coming out of Visnu’s mouth, the 
sage saw a boy sleeping on the branch of a banyan tree. He 
was seen playing all by himself without any anxiety in the 
universe bereft of creation. .. . The sage was much surprised 
and tried, ... Then he thought to himself while floating on the 
water, I undoubtedly saw him before, but am doubtful as 
I might be deluded by Deva Maya. . . . the Lord, in the form 
of that young boy, thundered to Markandeya ‘Son, 
Markandeya ! do not be afraid. Come near me." . . . the long- 
lived sage Markandeya with folded hands and with eyes 
struck with wonder most devoutfully saluted Lord Visnu 
after reciting his name and Gotra. ... Sri-Bhagavan said : 
*... Iam the Creator of the past, future and the present. Brah- 
mapa ! whatever you see or hear about or think about, I 
am all those. I created this universe before and I am creating 
it now. Markandeya ! I create this whole universe at the end 
of each yuga and then support it. Hear about my dharmas 
by joyfully entering within My belly. Brahma along: with 
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the Risis and the Devas résts in My body. I am the Avyakta 
Yoga, again I am Vyakta, the enemy of the demons. You 
attain to me. I am the one-lettered mantra and again the 
three-lettered mantra. I give dharma, artha, kama; and 
again I am the giver of Mukti. I am the giver of salvation. 
I am “Om” the symbol of the sacred Trinity." — 51-65.18 


Also we find in the Bhagavad Gita the god Krsna remarking that : 


12 — Never was there a time when I was not, nor you, nor 
yet these princes, nor will there be a time when we shall 
cease to be, — all of us hereafter. 

13— Just as in this body the embodied self must pass 
through childhood, youth, and old age, so too at death will 
it assume another body : in this the thoughtful man is: not 
perplexed.29 ; 


Sankara observes in his commentary on the Brahma Sūtra 1.3.30 : 


With regard to this it is said — "Because of the same names 
and forms (recurring) ” — and even if such absorption and 
regeneration is accepted, we do have to accept the trans- 
migratory existence as having no beginning. The Acharya 
will hereafter expound, as to how transmigratory existence 
is without beginning, in the Sütra ‘It is reasonably sustain- 
able and is also perceived to be so’ (Bra. Su. 11.i.36).*o 


The Western concept of history is linear. This is evident, 
for example, in Koheleth 3:11 when we hear about the beginning 
and the end of God's work : 


What profit does one who works get from all his labour ? 
I have,seen the business that. God has given men to keep 
them busy. He has made everything to suit its time; more- 


18. The Matsya Purauam, ed. Jamna Das Akhtar, The Sacred Books 
of the Aryans, Vol. I, ed. Dr. S. V. Shastri, pp. 130-2. 

19. The Bhagavad Gita, R.C. Zachner, p. 125. 2:12-13 (12 — na tv 
ev'aham jatu nasa, na tva, n'eme jan'adhipáh; na c 'aiva na bhavisyamah 
sarve vayam atah param. 13 — dehino’smin yathà dehe kaumarari yauvanam 
jara tathá, deh’antarapraptir : dhiras tatra na muhyati). 

20. Brahma-Sütra Shankara-Bhashya, trans. V. M. Apte, pp. 196-7. 
Cited hereafter as BSB. 
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over he. has given men a sense of time past and future, but 
no comprehension: of God's work from beginning to end.?: 


A Jewish account of this linear view is expressed by the thinker 
Philo in his De Opificio Mundi when he writes : 


Then he says that “in the beginning God made the heaven 
and the earth", taking “Beginning” not, ‘as some think, 
in a chronological sense, for time there was not before 
there was a world. Time began either simultaneously with 
the world or after it. For since time is a measured space 
determined by the world's movement, and since movement 
could not be prior;to the object moving, but must of 
necessity arise either after it or simultaneously with it, it 
follows of necessity that time also is either coeval with or 
later born than the world.22 4 


The most exact account of this within the Christian community 
is that found in the Roman Catholic tradition of creatio ex 
nihilo. In a letter by Leo | in the fifth century he states : 


21. Biblica Hebraica, ed. Rudolf Kittel, p. 1215. 


T 252] “bois oa Wenn nep bora 
ONT AYE WE neremns DUNT RSDTND a Soy 
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22. Philo, De Opificio Mundi,-trans; E'H " Colson; pp. 20-3. 
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Besides this unique consubstantial, eternal, and unchangeable 
deity (divinity) of the supreme Trinity there is absolutely no 
creature that is not in its origin created from nothing. (5/285)? 


A latter account in the thirteenth century by Innocent III states : 


We believe that the one and the same God creator of the 
New and the Old Testament (that is the law of Moses and 
of the Prophets and of the Apostles), created everything 
from nothing, without changing in his Trinity. (#790) 


He again asserts the doctrine in a latter place : 


God ...through his omnipotent power established, out of 
nothing, from the beginning of time both creatures, spiritual 
and corporal, that is angelic and worldly. (73800) 


At the council of Florence in 1442 it was stated : 


(The council) believes most firmly and confesses and pro- 
claims that one true God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, is 
the creator of all visible and invisible things : when he willed, 
by his goodness, he established all creatures, both spiritual 
and corporal; good because they were made by the highest 
good, but also changeable because they were made from 
nothing... .(7#1333)*6 


23. Echiridion Symbolorum, ed. Henricus Denzinger, retractavit Adolfus 
Schonmetzer S.J., Edition XXXII, p. 101. (Praeter hanc autem summae 
Trinitatis unam | consubstantialem et sempiternam | atque incommutabilem 
deitatem nihil omnino creaturarum est. quod non in exordio sui ex nihilo 
creatum sit.) 

24. Ibid., p. 255. (Novi et Veteris Testamenti (, id est Legis Moysi et 
Prophetarum et Apostolorum) unum eundemque (et Deum) auctorem credimus 
esse Deum (-!), qui in Trinitate, ut dictum est, permanens, de nihilo (-!) cuncta 
(omnia) creavit |...) 4 

25. Ibid, p. 259. (...qui sua omnipotenti virtute simul ab initio tem- 
poris utramque de nihilo condidit creaturam, spiritualem et corporalem, ange- 
licam videlicet et mundanam: .« .) 4 

26. Ibid., p. 338. (Firmissime credit, profitetur et praedicat, unum verum 
Deum. Patrem et Filium e “Spiritum Sanctum, esse omnium visibilium. et 
invisibilium creatorem : qui quando voluit, bonitate sua universas, tam spiritales 
quam corporales, concicit creaturas : bonas quidem, quia a summo bono 
factae sunt, sed mutabiles, quia de nihilo factae sunt, ...) For a more detailed 
account of this difference in the meaning of history the reader is asked to 
refer to the following : Cosmos and History, Creation Legends of the Ancient 
Near East, and Philosophies of History, (see Biblio.). 
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(2) View of Language 


Just as the Indian and Western views of history are different, 
so too are the two views of language. In terms of Indian think- 
ing revelation as the origination of language means that revelation 
reveals itself. That is to say there is no giver of revelation as 
such; rather the Veda is that body of truth which has been seen 
by the si and this body exists through all cycles of world 
emanations. Its character is that it is apauruseya or non-personal 
which means that it is not given in a personal or historical 
event; it has always existed. This language accompanies a 
cyclic view of history. 

The cyclic view aims at being direct, essentially intuitive, 
with respect to knowledge. It tolerates no obstacles or 
obstructions except those that can be readily conditioned 
and rendered transparent and thus overcome. Hence lan- 
guage by definition is both unicentric and transcendentally 
originated. It is by definition also self-luminous and its 
purpose is revelation through vidya (jiidna, gnosis).27 


This can be seen in Sankara’s comments in the Brahma Siitra 
bhasya. He remarks at 1.3.28 that : 


... (the world i.e. everything) is created out of this (i.e. the 
word). It is out of the scriptural word, indeed, that this world 
ie. everything including the Gods etc. is created. .. . Simi- 
larly we understand that before creation, Vedic words occurred 
to Prajapati the creator and thereafter he created the objects 
according to those words. That the Scriptures also say simi- 
larly viz. that he uttered the word “Bhiih” and created the 
Earth — which shows that words such as *Bhüh" etc. first 
occurred to the mind as words, and from them the worlds 
*Bhüh" etc. were afterwards created.28 


He continues at 1.3.29 : 


“Hence it is that (the Vedas) are eternfil.” Thus — it is also 
because this transitory world which consists of definite forms 
such as the Gods etc. is born from the Vedic words, that 


27. J. G. Arapura, “Language and Phenomena”, Canadian Journal 
of Theology, XVI 1 and 2, (1970), p. 47. Cited hereafter as LP. 
28. BSB, 1.3.28, Apte, p. 187. 
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the eternity of the Vedic word should be understood.?? 


In contrast to this conception of language is the Western 
Biblical view which sees language as given by a personal God 
and constituting an historical event. Language proceeds as an 
utterance of God for the Jewish world. 


When God was about to create the world by His word, the 
twenty-two letters of the alphabet descended from the 
terrible and august crown of God whereon they were engrav- 
ed with a pen of flaming fire.3° 


In the above account the language was “Hebrew” and it was 
dissipated by the Lord God at the time of the tower of Babel. 


Then the Lord came down to see the city and tower which 
mortal men had built, and he said, “Here they are, one 
people with a single language, and now they have started 
to do this (build the tower to reach heaven); henceforward 
nothing they have a mind to do will be beyond their reach. 
Come, let us go down there and confuse their speech, so that 
they will not understand what they say to one another.3t 


Turning to the Christian conception of language we find that 
language (Logos) is a very important theme.. This is probably 
seen most fully in the Gospel of John : 


When all things began, the Word already was. The Word 
dwelt with God, and what God was, the Word was. The 
Word, then, was with God at the beginning, and through 


29. BSB, 1.3.29, Apte, pp. 195-6. 

30. L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, Vol. I, p. 5. Also refer to 
footnote in Vol. 7710 on pp. 5-6. 

31. Biblica Hebraica; p. 8. Genesis 11: 5-7. 
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him all things came to be; no single thing was created 
without him.3* i 
Thus we see that the conception of the meaning of language 
differs between Indian thinking and Western thinking. This has 
rightly been observed by Professor Arapura : 


. I may say that in thecaseof the one, language indicates, 
and is employed for, disengagement from phenomena and 
retreat into the one only centre of Reality, while in the 
case of the other, what language indicates and is employed 
for is engagement with phenomena. In the case of the one, 
phenomena are absorbed into that centre of Reality revealed 
in gnosis through the use of language. This means that 
every time it happens it is not a speaker who speaks but 
the self-same centre; hence speech is attached to no person; 
speech speaks by itself. Speech is apauruseya (non-personal) 

..In the case of the other, phenomena are not absorbed 
into a centre but proceed from a centre. Thus phenomena 
are put forth or brought into being. Every new point that 

‘emerges (in terms of linear procession) equally become an 
authentic centre from which language and ‘Phenomena can 
again proceed.93 


(3) View of Man 
The view of man in Indian thinking is summarized quite well 
in the Krishna-janma khanda of the Brahmavaivarta Purana 
which 'states : 


Life in the cycle of the countless rebirths is like a vision in a 
dream. The gods on high, the mute trees and the stones, are 
alike apparitions in this phantasy. But Death administers the 
law of time. Ordained by time, Death is the master of all. 


32. John 1: 1-4, The New English Bible, p. 150. In Greek it reads : 


]'E à ópxfi Jo o Aoyos, Kai o ) Adyos jv mpos Tov beor, 
kai Beos 3 Hv o Adyos. 2 obros uL ev åpxî Tpos, TOv beor. 
3 ndvra ôt aÙToÛ eyévero, kai ywpis avrod eyevero ovde 
év.” ô Yéyovev* 4 ev! ajrQ Lw) 7^, kal 1j Lari) Fv Tò 
gas rv dyÜpimuv: 


33. LP, p. 19. 
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Perishable unending cycles the Bood and evil alternate. 
Hence, the wise are attached to neither, neither the evil nor 
the good. The wise are not attached to anything at all.3! 


Another example is the statement of the Bhagavad Gita that : 


27 — For sure is the death of all that is born, sure is the birth 
of all that dies : so in a matter that no one can prevent you 
have no cause to grieve. . 

28 — Unmanifest are the beginnings of contingent beings, 
manifest then middle course, unmanifest again their ends : 
what cause for mourning here ? 

29 — By a rare privilege may someone behold it, and by a 
rare privilege indeed may another tell of it, and by a rare 
privilege may such another hear it, yet even having heard 
there is none that knows it. 

30 — Never can this embodied [self] be slain in the body of 
anyone [at all] : and so you have no need to grieve for any 
contingent being.35 


The Chandogya Upanisad observes : 


l —Verily, this whole world is Brahman, from which he 
comes forth, without which he will be dissolved and in which 
he breathes. Tranquil, one should meditate on it. Now 
verily, a person consists of purpose. According to the pur- 
pose a person has in this world, so does he become on depart- 
ing hence. So let him frame for himself a purpose. 

2 — He who consists of mind, whose body is life, whose form 
is light, whose conception is truth, whose soul is space, 
containing all works, containing all desires, containing all 
odours, containing all tastes, encompassing this whole world, 
being without speech and without concern. 

3 — This is my self within the heart, smaller than a grain 
of rice, than a barley corn, than a mustard seed, than a 


34. M&S, p. 8. 

35. Bhagavad Gita, Zaehner, pp. 135-6. (27— jatasya hi dhruvo 
mrtyur, dhruvam janma mrtasya ca : tasmad apariharye ‘rthe na tvam socitum 
arhasi. 28 — avyakt'üdini bhütüni vyakta-madhyàni, bharata, avyakta- 
nidhanany eva : tatra kā paridevanà ? 29 — àscaryavat pasyati kascit enam, 
ascaryayad vadati tath'aiva — c'ányah : āścaryavac c'ainam anyah  $rnoti, 
Srutva py enari veda na c'aiva kascit. 30 — dehi nityam avadhyo ‘yarı dehe 
sarvasya, bharata, tasmat sarvàni bhütáni na tvar Socitum arhasi. 
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grain of millet or than the kernel of a grain of millet. This 
is myself within the heart, gerater than the earth, greater than 
the atmosphere, greater than the sky, greater than these 
worlds. ` 

4 —Containing all works, containing all desire, containing 
all odours, containing all tastes, encompassing this whole 
world, without speech, without concern, this is the self of 
mine within the heart; this is Brahman. Into him, 1 shall 
enter, on departing hence. Verily, he who believes this, will 
have no more doubts. Thus used to say Sandilya, yea 


Sandilya.s¢ 


Man then is subject to countless rounds of rebirth which are 
contained within the cyclic historical process of the cosmos. 
Man himself is subjected to this cycle because of his attachments 
and this is his predicament. He finds himself in a state of 
ignorance (avidyd) because he thinks that attachments will help 
him out of the rounds of rebirth. In order for man to obtain 
freedom from this bondage in ignorance he must gain know- 
ledge (vidya), as is seen in the above quotes, which will remove 
ignorance. 

In Western hinket imanis seen as a creature who is created by 
God : 


So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them. (28) 
And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; 
and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 


36. The Principal Upanisads, ed., trans. Radhakrishnan, pp. 391-2. 
Cited hereafter as PU. (1 — sarvam khalvidam brahma, tajjalàn iti, santa 
upasita; atha khalu kratumayah purusah, yatha-kratur asminl loke | puruso 
bhavati tathetak pretya bhavati, -sa  kratum kurvita. 2— mano-mayah 
prana-Sariro bharipah satya-sarikalpa akasatma sar va-karmā sarva-kamah 
sarva-gandhah sarya-rasah sarvam idam, abhyatto ‘yaky anādarah. 3 — esa 
ma atmantar hrdaye "niyan vrīher và, yavad và, sargapüd và, śyāmākād 
vd, Syamaka-tandulad va; esa ma atmantar hrdaye jyayan prthivyah, 
jyayan antariksaj jyayan divah, jyayan ebhyo lokebhyak. 4 — sarya- 
karma sarva-kamah sarva-gandhak sarva-rasak, sarvam idam abhyātto 
'vaky anadarah, esa ma  atmüntar hrdaye etad brahma, etam itah 
pretyabhisambhavitasmiti, yasya syat addhà na vicikitsastiti ha smaha 
Sandilyah, Sandilyah.) 
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fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.37 
Man, however, rebelled against God and was cast out of the 
garden of paradise : 
(21) Unto Adam also and to his wife did the Lord God make 
coats of skins, and clothed them. (22) And the Lord God 
said, Behold, the man is become as one of us, to know 
good and evil : and now lest he put forth his hand, and 
take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever : 
(23) Therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the garden 
of Eden, to till the ground from whence-he was taken.38 
In terms of Christian understanding, man, as a creature 
of God, is a being who is sinful. This is to say that 
in man's rebellion against God he placed himself outside of the 
garden. Thus the state of man's nature is that he is a fallen 
being who finds salvation through the grace of God. In India man 
is not sinful; he is in ignorance and it is only through knowledge 
that he may liberate himself from the wheel of rebirth.39 


(4) End of Man 
India considers the end of man as the attainment of liberation. 
It is liberation from the world of action, duty and transmigra- 


^ 37. Biblica Hebraica, Genesis I : 27-8, 
tjs nxoscox3 "DS oT TN imo Nae 9 
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38. Ibid., Genesis 3:21-23, p. 3. 
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39. See A T, p. 76 ff. 
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tion. ]t is in some sense a transcendent state beyond the 
tri-level cosmos of the earth, heavens, and hells. This idea is 
expressed in various ways within the tradition, according to the 
specific school or cult, but conceptually it is the same in terms 
of its structure. In fact the end of man, specifically within the 
Advaita Vedànta, is the concern of the study at hand. The 
Bhagavad Gità, a basic text for the Advaita, remarks about 
it that : 


19 — When the watching [self] sees there is no agent other 
than [these] constituents and knows what is beyond them, 
then will he come to share in that mode of being which 
is mine. 

20 — Transcending these three constituents which give the 
body its existence, from the sufferings of birth, death, and 
old age delivered, the embodied [self] wins immortality.*° 


The Western view of the end of man is that man and history 
become in some way perfected. An example of one specific 
view within the Jewish tradition is contained in the commentary 
on the crime of Cain : 


The crime committed by Cain had baneful consequences, 
not for himself alone, but for the whole of nature also... 
While, before, the vine had borne nine hundred and 
twenty-six different varieties of fruit, it now brought forth 
but one kind. And so it was with all other species. They 
will regain their pristine powers only in the world to come.‘ 


In Christianity the end of.man is concerned with the second 
coming of the Christ. This will mark the perfection, the end 
and fulfilment of time : 


Behold, he is coming with the clouds ! Every eye shall see 
him, and among them those who pierced him; and all the 
peoples of the world shall lament in remorse. So 
it shall be. Amen. “I am the Alpha and the Omega", says 


40. Bhagavad Gita, Zaehner, p. 355. (n'amyam gumebhyak kartaram 
yada drasta "nupasyati gunebhyas ca parar yetti, mad-bhavam so 'dhigacchati. 
20 — gunan etan atitya trin „dehi deha-samudbhavan janma-mrtyu-jará-duh- 
khair vimukto 'mrtam aśnute. 

š 41. Legends of the Jews Vol. I, p. 112, also see note on pp. 141-2, #f 30 
ol. 7. 
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the Lord God, who is and who was and who is to come, 
the sovereign Lord of all.42 


A new heaven and a new earth will be established : 

Then I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first 
heaven and the first earth had vanished, and there was no 
longer any sea. I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven from God, miake ready like a bride 
adorned for her husband. I heard a loud voice proclaiming 
from the throne : “Now at last God has his dwelling among 
Men ! He will dwell among them and they shall be his 
people, and God himself will be with them. He will wipe 
every tear from their eyes; there shall be an end to death, 
and to mourning and crying and pain; for the old order 
has passed away 13 


42. Revelation 1:7-8. 


4 'I600 Epyecat perà tv veceAov, 
kai SWerar aŭror mas odÜaAuós 
kai otrwes avtov éEexévrqoav, 
xal xdWovtat én’ abtov xácat al ural TiS Ys. 
m api. 
8 'Eyd ett Tò "Aga kai TÓ "v, Aéyet KUptos ó 
Ücós,* à àv Kai à Hv Kal 6 €pydpevos, 6 mavrokpárcp. 


43. Revelation 21 1-4 
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$cAuv avrav, Kai ó Üdvaros oùk €oTat Éri, ovre 
mrévÜos oure Kpavyn oUre movos ovK éorat éri [Gre] 
Tà mpra? amnAdav. 
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Thus the Indian view of cyclic occurrence of man within the 
cyclic cosmos sees the end of man as outside the cosmos whereas 
the Western view finds its end in the fulfilment and completion 
of the will of God in history. 


(5) Concept of Philosophy 

In India the concept of philosophy can never be separated 
from a view of liberation, because philosophy is always concerned 
with the analysis of existence so that knowledge (vidya), which 
is of its very nature liberation for the Advaita Vedanta, can be 
attained. Western philosophy developed originally out of the 
Greek mind and was later brought into the Christian world 
i.e. Augustine and Aquinas. The fundamental difference between 
these two understandings is commented on by Betty Heimann 
in her-work Indian and Western Philosophy : 


Let us examine then, the Western term “Philosophy” and 
its Eastern equivalent in the classical language of India, 
Sanskrit; and even at the outset we meet with fundamental 
contrasts. For the Greek term philo-sophia means literally 
“Jove of sophia", of human reason, measure, of judgment 
and discrimination. On the other hand, the Sanskrit term 
for philosophy is amu-iksiki, the “survey of, literally the 
look along (anu), all things," which means “along all 
existent facts.” Thus contemplation of reality, not discrimi- 
nation in a rational order, is the cardinal aim of Indian 
Philosophy, the Sanskrit name of which means no more 
than synopsis, comprehensive view and receptive contem- 
plation. Further evidence of the profound gulf between 
East and West is provided by another fundamental philoso- 
phical term. Our word "system" (systema) is literally “put- 
ting-together,” *com-position," in a rational order. It was 
Aristotle, the founder and organizer of Western exact 
science, a post-Sophistic scholar and the first great genuinely 
Western Philosopher, who invented the term sy-stema or 
sy-stasis, while his school, the Peripatetics, developed it 
to its full meaning. The human mind, then, thinks 
“systematically,” prescribes the order of research, the 
selection, disposition and composition of ideas. Conversely 
Plato, the ontological and, indeed, the last great cosmic 
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thinker of the West, continues under the influence of pre- 
Sophistic cosmic conceptions to apply to his own principles 
the pregnant term theoria, meaning literally “Intuitive 
view," or contemplation. This use of Theoria, instead of the 
later sy-stema, reveals Plato's general attitude, his humble 
openness towards the phenomena as objects of contempla- 
tion, but not of selective research. 


Now precisely the same concept of system" as Plato's was 
conceived by Indian Philosophy and has been preserved to 
the present day, the Sanskrit term for system being either 
darsana or drsti, both derived from the root dr$ (Greek 
derkomai) — to look, to contemplate, to be receptive — but 
in no degree implying any idea of regulating the facts of 
Nature. 


We must comment however that Betty Heimann's observations 
are not necessarily truly representative of the West but do 
clarify our point in the present context. 

Thus what we term “philosophy” in India is something other 
than what is termed "philosophy" in the Greek (Aristotelian 
and post-Aristotelian) sense of the word. Philosophy in India 
is the quest for knowledge that will remove ignorance and in 
turn bring freedom in liberation. This is true for almost alls» 
the Indian schools or systems of thought. The most important 
for our investigation is the Advaita Vedanta darsana. 


44. Betty Heimann, Indian and Western Philosophy, pp. 271-8. F. E. 
Peters observes : “Philosophia : love of wisdom, philosophy 1. By the 
traditional Greek account Pythagoras was the first to use the term philosophia 
(See D.L.I. 12; Cicero, Tusc. V. 3.8), and endowed the word with a strongly 
religious and ethical sense... which can best be seen in the view of the 
philosopher put forth by Socrates in Phaedo 62c-69e. In Aristotle it has 
lost these Pythagorean overtones (the same process is visible in Plato. . .) : 
philosophia has now become a synonym for episteme (q.v.) in the sense of an 
intellectual discipline seeking out causes (Meta. 10262). In the same passage 
Aristotle mentions ‘first philosophy’ (prote philosophia) or “theology” 
(see theologia; “metaphysics” is a latter word) that has as its object not 
mutable things as does physics (also called ‘‘second philosophy,” ibid. 
1037a) or those connected with matter, as does mathematics, but being 
(on) that is eternal, immutable, and separated from matter.” from F. E. 
Peters, Greek Philosophical Terms: A Historical Lexicon, p. 156. 


45. The notable exception being the Carvaka school. 
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THE RISE OF THE ADVAITA DARSANA 


The Advaita Vedanta dargana, as with most Indian religio- 
philosophical thought, grew out of the conceptions which were 
set in the Veda and the subsequent tradition and commentaries 
that arose from it. This dargana or “system” of thought is one 
which developed out of the Sitras of the Uttara Mimarnsa 
darśana, viz., the Vedanta sutras of Badarayana, and is seen in 
the present as having had a very profound imprint on the 
thinking of India. The Vedanta is perhaps the most well-known 
dargana of the six classic darsanas : 


Of the systems of thought or darsanas, six became more 
famous than others, viz, Gautama’s Nyāya, Kanada’s 
Vaisesika, Kapila's Samkhya, Pataijali's Yoga, Jaimini's 
Pūrva Mimàrnsà and Bàdarayana's Uttara Mimamsa or the 
Vedanta. They are the Brahmanical systems, since they all 

. accept the authority of the Vedas. The systems of thought 
which admit the validity of the Vedas are called astika, and 
those which repudiate it nastika. The astika or nastika 
character of a system does not depend on its positive or 
negative conclusions regarding the nature of the supreme 
spirit, but on the acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
authority of the Vedas. ...46 


Thus we have in the Advaita darsana a restatement of the tradi- 
tion so that the correct understanding, as far as the Advaita was 
concerned, of the Veda was given. Historically this was necessary 
because of the rise of the ndstika systems, which repudiated 
the Veda, from the fifth century B.c. Most notably these were 
the Jaina and Buddhist systems of thought. 

The Advaita Vedanta darsana is that ninth century ‘system 
which is the product of the genius of Sankara. Sankara for- 
mulated what he saw as the implicit doctrine of Brahman within 
the Upanisadic scriptures. This formulation arose from the 
encounter of the Vedanta with the other systems of thought 
present at that time. It attempted to correct various interpreta- 
tions, which the Advaita saw as wrong, within the other dastika 


46. S. Radhakrishnan and C. A. Moore, A Sourcebook in Indian 
Philosophy, p. 350. 
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systems and along with this challenge the ndstika systems, most 
notably the Madhyamika school of Mahayana Buddhism. Thus 
the Advaita dar$ana grew out of a complex cultural heritage 
that contained great varieties of religious, philosophical and 
cultic phenomena. But the Advaita did not see itself as original 
in its conception of Brahman. It is especially important to 
recognize that generally within the development of Indian 
philosophy the need was not to be “original” at all but rather 
to thread together the coherent ideas already in existence. Thus 
for example Sankara is not one who thinks of himself as original 
for he relies upon and always refers to scripture as well as to 
a number of authors who preceded him in his Sütra-Bhasya. 

The philosophic position of the Advaita dar$ana is one of 
absolute non-dualism. Advaita itself means non-dual. It con- 
ceives reality as being ultimately one, namely Brahman. Man is 
connected to Brahman by the fact that there is within him an 
inner core or soul which is Atman. This inner core is identical 
with Brahman. This will be explained more fully at a later place 
in our study. Another position in Indian philosophy, one 
which holds that there is no core nor any such absolute as Brah- 
man, is the Madhyamika position of the Buddhists. These two 
taken together are what is called the “two traditions" of Indian 
philosophy by Dr. T. R. V. Murti. The former has its ground 
in the atman doctrine of the Upanisads while the latter is based 
upon the anátman doctrine of the Buddha. Speaking of the “two 
traditions" Dr. Murti observes : 


The Upanisads and the systems following the Brahmanical 
tradition conceive reality on the pattern of an inner core 
or soul (àtman), immutable and identical amidst an outer 
region of impermanence and change, to which it is unrelated 
or but loosely related. This may be termed the Substance: 
view of reality (atma-vàda). 

The other tradition is represented by the Buddhist denial 
of substance (àtman) and all that it implies. There is no 
inner and immutable core in things; everything is in flux. 
Existence for the Buddhists is momentary (ksanika), unique 
(svalaksana) and unitary (dharmamátra). It is discontinuous, 
discrete and devoid of complexity. The substance (the 
universal and the identical) was rejected as illusory; it was 
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but a thought-construction made under the influence of 

wrong belief (avidyà). This may be taken as the Modal 

view of reality! 
Thus there is the Advaita dar$ana which maintains the "sub- 
stance" view of reality as distinct from the Buddhist or “modal” 
view. This distinction is quite basic and because of it other 
distinctions follow. Another distinction which we will note now 
is the different interpretations that each places upon language. 
The Advaita views language as originating extraneous to 
karma-samsüra whereas the Buddhist maintains that language is 
grounded and referent to karma-saritsara. What this means is 
that the Advaita views, along with the Pūrva Mimàrsá, language 
as given transcendentally (sruti) and the Buddhist maintains 
that it is, along with other things, a momentary becoming and 
hence conventional although in a different sense than in the 
Nyaya. Professor Arapura expresses this idea of language in 
‘the Vedanta : 


All the human faculties are the means by which Brahman 
manifests itself, etad và dipyate yad vaca vadati. (This 
Brahman indeed shines forth, when one speaks with speech) : 
so we read in the Kausitaki Upanisad. ... However, among 
the faculties through which Brahman (Atman) shines forth, 
speech still remains the first.4$ 


Language in the Vedanta must be seen as an aspect of Brahman 
for : 


Thus we are told that speech is Brahman (vagvai brahmeti). 
Speech is virat. Speech is also everything. It is the world 
(vageva ayam lokah), it is the gods (devaf), it is agni, and so 
on. It is the Rgveda, it is the one source of all the Vedas.!? 


In fact along with the astika systems, the Advaita maintains its 
own view against others. One example of this is the relation of 
the Advaita to the Grammarian conception of sphota-vada : 


47. T.R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p. 10. Cited 
hereafter as CPB. 

48. J.G. Arapura, “Some Perspectives on Indian Philosophy of 
Language", lecture University of Rajasthan, April 1972, p. 17. 

49. Ibid., p. 17. 
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. ...Bhartrhari begins his Vakyapadiya by identifying lan- 
guage and Brahman (anadi nidhanam brahma Sabda-tattvam 
yadak saram). Sankara while not accepting this identity, 
(and thus rejecting the sphofa-vada) still held that “from the 
Svayambhit self-born proceeded the vak without beginning 
and end" (Vedünta-Sütra Bhasya 1.3.28) 7 


In addition : 


The "supernaturalists" also accepted the vedic view of 
cosmogony that the world evolved from the word. Bhartr- 
hari held that the world arose as a vivarta of veda (Chan- 
dogya eva prathamam etad visayam vyavartata. Vakyapadiya 
1.1.20). Sankara holds the same view (Vedanta sūtra bhasya 
1.3.28).5° 


In contrast to the Advaita position there is the Madhyamika ` 
Buddhist conception of language as based in everyday speaking. . 
Buddhist language as such is not grounded in any truth principle. 
It has a negative function in that it is useful for removing views, 
but it cannot be used for comprehending truths or universals. 
Ratnakirti writes in his Apohasiddhi : 


(16.5.6) And what we perceive in clear perception is only the 
particular and this fact precludes admission of the (vicious) 
circle of (realistic pluralism) engendered by such imposed 
realities as, universals, attributes, actions, etc.5: DE 


This conception sees language as “designation” rather than as 
participating in reality or “naming”. Stcherbatsky writes that 
for the Buddhist reality is unutterable : 


Ideality or thought-construction, being by its very definition 
something that can be expressed in a name, it is clear that 


2 EES 

50, J.G. Arapura, “Indian Philosophy of Language — Introduction”, 
unpublished, privately circulated, (1974), p. 9. 

51. D. Sharma, The Differentiation Theory of Meaning in Indian Logic, 
p. 89. p. 88 (badhakam ca samanyagunakarm- ādy upadhicakrasya, kevala- 
vyaktigrahakam patupratyaksam). Sharma observes on p. 47 that, “Accord- 
ing to the apohist view meaning in its logical aspect can only be a mental 
phenomena, for it arises in the intellect and is based on our propositional 
attitude. It is in fact the instrument of the act of reference, rather than 
the object of reference. And thus there is only a creative mental function 
contained in the law of differentiation (apoha).”* 
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reality, as pure reality, the contradictorily opposed thing to 
ideality, must be something that cannot be expressed in 
speech. A reality which is stripped off from every relation 
and every construction, which has neither any position in 
time and space nor any characterizing quality, cannot be 
expressed, because thereisin it nothing to be expressed, ex- 
cept the fact that it has produced a quite indefinite sensation.52 


The Buddhist idea of language is termed apoha-vada : 


-..According to Apoha a word denotes the negation of 
contraries; the word “cow” denotes the negation of “non- 
cow”. Apoha then is neither internal nor external, and 
different from cognition and object. Therefore the relation 
between word and object is unreal but a mere designation 
which colours a determinate cognition. Etymologically 
it means either the exclusion of this individual from another 
contradictory individual or the contradictory individual 
Jrom as well as in this individual. The Buddhist Ratnakirti’s 
Apohasiddhi is a definitive work for this theory. All astika 
systems refuted apoha like one man.53 


Thus language can be classed for the Advaita under the rubric 
“name” and for the Buddhist under “designation”. This point 
will be brought out more fully in Chapter III. Let us turn now 
to a general understanding of the fundamental conception of 
the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. 

The religio-philosophical thought of the Advaita dargana can 
be summed up in the brief phrase : 

brahma satyam jagan mithya jivo brahmaiva nā ‘parah 

(Brahman is Being, the world is non-real, the individual is 

non-different from Brahman). 

This is to say that one’s individual being is identical with Being 
(Brahman) and this is true for all individual beings. It is from 
this view that the complex epistemological, metaphysical and 
ontological system that is called the Advaita darsana emerges. 
The Advaita Vedanta understands itself to be in direct line with 
the Vedic texts. Thus let us turn our attention to the earliest 
tradition and briefly consider the term “maya”. 


52. T. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic Vol. I, pp. 185-6. 
53. Arapura, “Indian Philosophy of Language — Introduction", p. 13. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
MAYA IN THE EARLY TRADITION 


The conception of maya within the Indian tradition begins 
with the earliest writing of the tradition, the Rgveda. Within this 
collection of books the number of times the word maya and its 
derivatives occurs is numbered by Gonda as over one hundred 
times. Another numbering of maya and its derivatives is that 
given by P. D. Shastri in his Doctrine of Maya where he gives 
the following list of one hundred one occurrences : 

(1) mayah (nominative and accusative plural twenty-four 
times) 1.32.4 I.117.3 II.11.10 11.27.26 111.20.3 III. 53.8 
V.2.9 V31.7 V.40.8 VI.18.9 VI.20.4 VI.22.9 VI.44.22 
VI.45.9 VI.58.1 VILI.IO VIL98.5 VII.99.4 VIILAIL.8 . 
X.53.9 X.73.5 X.99.2 X.111.6 

(2) māyayā (instrumental singular nineteen times) 

1.80.7 1.144.1 1.160.3 II.17.5 III.27.7 IV.30.12 IV.30.21 
V.63.3 V.63.71 VI.22.6 VIL23.15 VIL4I.3 VII.104.24 
1X.73.5 1X.73.9 IX.83.3 X.71.5 X.85.18 X.177.1 

(3) mayinah (accusative plural and genitive singular of mayin 
fifteen times) 

1.39.2 1.51.5 1.54.4 1.64.7 1.159.4 IL.11.10. II1.38.7 
III38.9 IIL56.1] V.44.11 VI.61.3 VIL82.3 VIII.3.19 
VIII.23.14. X.138.3 

(4) mayabhih (instrumental plural thirteen times) 

1.11.7 L33.10 L51.5 1151.9 111.34.6 III.60.1 V.30.6 
V.44.2 V.78.6 VI.47.18 VI.63.5 VII.14.14. X.147.2 
(5) mayinam (accusative singular of mayin ten times) 
1.11.7 1.53.7 1.56.3 1.80.7 IL11.5 V.30.6 V.58.2 VI.48.14 
VIIL76.1 X.147.2 
(6) maya (three times) 
IIL.61.7 V.63.4 X.542 
(7) mayam (accusative singular three times) 
V.85.5 V.85.6 X.88.6 


1. J. Gonda, “The ‘Original’ Sense and the. Etymology of the Sanskrit 
Maya”, Four Studies in the Language of the Veda, p.127. Cited hereafter 
as SV. = 
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(8) màyi (nominative singular of mayin three times) 
VIL.28.4 X.99.10 X.147.5 
(9) mayinam (three times) 
1.32.4 I1IL.20.3 1II.34.3 
(10) mayini (two times) 
V.48.] X.5.3 
(11) mayina (instrumental singular of màyin) 
VI.63.5 
(12) mayini 
V.48.3 
(13) mayavina 
X.24.4 
(14) mayavan 
IV.16.9 
(15) mayavinam 
II.11.9 
(16) mayavinaj? 
X.83.3 


With these citations, we can say beyond any doubt that the 
word “maya” occurs numerous times in the Rgveda. As to the 
Specific meanings of the individual occurrences one should 
consult each of them separately. Let us now look briefly at the 
three occurrences of màyà cited by Shastri. These are given as. 
III.61.7, V.63.4, and X.54.2. IIL.61.7 is to Ushas (morning) : 


7— On Law's firm base the speeder of the Morning, the 
[sic] Bull, hath entered mighty earth and heaven. 

Greatis the power of Varuna and Mitra, which bright 
hath spread in every place its splendour.5 


2. P.D. Shastri, The Doctrine of Maya, pp. 6-7. Cited hereafter as 
DM. 

3. R.T.H. Griffith, The Hymns of the Rgveda Vol. I, p. 388. 
Cited hereafter as HR. Theodor Aufrecht in his Die Hymnen des 
Rigveda, gives the Vedic Sanskrit as : (rtásya budhnd vsam  iganyán 
vpsa@ mahf rodast á vivesa, mahf mitrásya varunasya maya candrü bhanim 
vidadhe purutrd.). A different translation is given by H. D. Velankar, 
Rgveda Mandala III, p. 146: The bull of the dawns, urging her on, has 
entered the two great worlds at the bottom of rta. He, the great maya of 
mitra and varuna, has distributed his light like a beautiful lady. 
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Gonda, commenting on this hymn, points out its resemblance to 
Rv III.53.8 and VI.53.8 :“... theimportant event of the sun's 
appearance into the world is attributed to the great maya of 
Mitra and Varuna, that is to say to their ‘power of creating or 
constructing objects characterized by forms and dimensions.’ "4 
His previous comment on hymns IIL.53.8 and VI.53.8 brings 
this out more fully : 


It seems hardly possible to escape the conclusion that maya 
here refers to a special ability to create forms, or rather to 
the inexplicable power of a High Being to assume forms, to - 
project itself into externality, to assume an outward appear- 
ance, to appear in, or as, the phenomenal world. It is 
perfectly intelligible that this text could be quoted in order 
to demonstrate that the universe is identity gone into 
difference ... 5 

V.63.4 is addressed to Mitra-Varuna. 

4— Your magic, Mitra-Varuna, resteth in the heaven. 
The Sun, the wondrous weapon, cometh forth as light. 


Ye hide him in the sky with cloud and flood of rain, 
and waterdrops, Parjanya ! full of sweetness flow.® 


Gonda remarks that, “By maya Mitra and Varuna make the 
sun to cross the sky and obscure it with cloud and rain..." 
Commenting on the previous verse : 


- In addressing Mitra and Varuna the poet of Rv. 5, 63,3 
states that they cause the sky to rain, not so much “durch 
die Zaubermacht des Asura" as Geldner understands the 
phrase asurasya mayaya — which may, according to the 
same scholar also mean : "mit der Zaubermacht, wie sie 
ein Asura besitzt” — , nor something like “divine dominion”, 
a term used in this connection by Macdonell, but rather, 
with Sayana : māyayā is to be understood as prajnaya 
samarthyena.® 


4. S.V., p. 129. 

5. Ibid., p. 128. 

6. H.R. Vol. J, p. 534. Aufrecht : (maya vam mitra varuna divi Srita 
süryo jyotiscarati citrám ayudham, tam abhréna vrstyà githatho divi parjanya 
drapsá madhumanta irate.). 

7. SV, p. 132. 

8. Ibid., p. 130. 
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Also : 
... thus 5, 63, 3 where Mitra and Varuna are said to cause 
the sky to rain by their maya ‘incomprehensible ability (to 
contrive important processes of this character).” See also 
5, 85, 5 and 6 where Varuna measures: and fixes the earth 
and makes the rivers debouch into the ocean. Thus the term 
is often employed in connection with the marvels of nature 
(see e.g. also 5, 63, 4), for instance also with the appearance 
of daylight and the foundation of the world. Those possessed 
of maya, e.g. gods, could moreover attain results which are 
beyond the power of ordinary men. Although then maya 
may from the human point of view by ‘Zaubermacht’, it is 
in fact always the same incomprehensible ability. However, 
the surprising and incredible may easily be taken to be unreal 
or impossible, that is to say : not in accordance with what is 
from a certain point of view called or regarded as reality.? 


The God Indra is addressed in verse X.54.2 : 


2— When thou wast roaming, waxen strong in body, 
telling thy might, Indra, among the people, 

All that men called thy battles was illusion : no foe 
hast thou to-day, nor erst hast found one.1° 


Concerning this verse Gonda makes the following observation : 


Rv. 10, 54, 2is an interesting passage. If interpreted in the 
line of the above explications and without considering the 
context in which it is quoted in the Sat. Br. 11, 1, 6,9 f., 
there is no coercive reason to render maya by "illusion" or 
the German *'trug" or **Blendwerk". .. The meaning of the 
above words seems to be : “it was, indeed, maya what they 
say to be your fights," that is to say : “they are no ordinary 
combats, but achievements of marvellous ability." It 
follows : “in fact, thou hast never met a mightier rival.” 
This interpretation is very well adapted to the context, 
which praises the god’s exploits, expressing astonishment 


-9. J. Gonda, Change and Continuity in Indian Religion, pp. 167-8. ~ 
10. HR. Vol. II, p. 457. Aufrecht : (ydd dcaras tanrá vavrdhanóbálanindra 
prabrurang janésu, mayét sá te yani yuddhany ahir nādya Sdtrum nani purá 
vivitse. 
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with regard to their greatness and importance. However, 
the surprising and incredible may easily be taken to be 
impossible or unreal, that is to say : not in accordance with 
what is from a certain point of view called reality. When 
viewed in the light of those contexts where maya denotes 
the power and ability to produce marvellous phenomena 
which lack a certain degree of reality, the above passage 
admitted of the interpretation given in the Satapatha 
brahmana. ...! 


Thus maya, according to Gonda, must not be seen as “illusion” 
in these three verses, but as a marvellous power of creation. 
To continue our study then we may be content with a general 
meaning of the conception of maya in the Rgveda. Shastri has 
provided us with one in his work, he states : 


The two chief meanings, therefore, which the word is - 
assigned in R. V. are “power” (Prajiia, lit. “knowledge)” 
and “deception” (““Kapata”, Vaficanà). The above examin- 
ation of the various passages in which the word occurs - 
has shown us that wherever it means “power” the idea of 
“mystery” necessarily goes with it; i.e., it does not^mean 
any “physical” power, but *a mysterious power of the 
will" which we would translate into such Sanskrit expres- 
sions as sankalpa-sakti or iccha-Sakti.? 


Gonda is reluctant to follow Shastri in defining mayà in any 
primary sense as *deceptive" but would agree when maya is 
seen as connoting "power". He observes : 


Too often they appear to have lost sight of two facts : 
first, that this term is frequently used, .in a variety of con- 
texts, without any bearing upon the great problem of the 
“reality” of the phenomenal world as compared with Brah- 
man, and in the second place, that it does not always refer 
to illusions, fascination, delusions, that it is far from 
denoting always pseudo-realities, or realities or activities of 
an artificial or misleading character. It is true that the word 
is sometimes used in connection with jugglers and deceptive 


TOLE 
11. SV, pp. 135-6. 
12. DM, p. 10. 
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activities, but that is no reason for concluding that "illusion 
or delusion” are its main, or even its original meaning.’’13 


Tn fact, according to Shastri, the first time that the Sanskrit word 
maya was translated by the word “illusion” is found in the 
English translation of the German translation of Sanskrit in 
W.D. Whitney’s work on the Atharva-veda Samhita. These 


are the verses : 


Brhatf the measure (mdtra) was fashioned forth out of 
measure [as] a mother; illusion (māyá) was born from 
illusion, Mátali out of illusion. (9.5) 

Note: The desire to play upon the root md “measure, 
fashion," is the leading motive in the making of this verse. 
The pada-text gives the absurd reading maydh at beginning 
of c; Ppp reads after it hi instead of ha. 

She ascended; she came to the Asuras; the Asuras called to 
her: O illusion (màyá), come ! of her Virochana son of 
Prahrada was young (vatsá),the metal-(áyas-) vessel was 
vessel; her Dvimürdhas son of Ritu milked; from her he 
milked illusion; that illusion the Asuras subsist upon; one 
to be subsisted on becometh he who knoweth thus. 
(10.22 Viraj)4 


Commenting on the relation of the concept of maya to the 
Vedic gods Betty Heimann states : 


The main gods, like Indra and Agni, are called pururüpavat, 
"having many forms", all of equal importance. Because 
of this, their capacity of assuming many forms simulta- 
neously and successively, they are also called mdaya-vat or 
mayin—a term generally translated as “sorcerer” or 
“fraudulent illusionist” (though maya, a derivative of the 
root mad, “to measure", indicates only that many measurable, 
visible forms, mayds, all transitory in their existence, are 
ascribed to them).-The measurability, visibility and mani- 
foldness are a reflection or manifestation of the Ultimate, 
but never the Ultimate itself. This lies before, and after, 


13. SV, p. 126. 
a W.D. Whitney, Atharya-Veda Samhita Vol. II, p. 507, 
p. 514. ? 
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all its emanations. The Summum Bonum is hidden while 
manifested in apparent multiformity.!5 


Following the most ancient commentaries the conception of 
maya is related to the idea of knowledge and measure : 


Our earliest and most dependable guide to the original 
meaning of the word is obviously the Nighantu. According 
to it, maya was one of the words for praja, praja-namani. 
Prajfia, as commonly understood, means wisdom, knowledge. 
However, the suggestion of the Nighanfu takes us a step 
further. According to it, another synonym for prajna was 
dhi. And the word dhi was also one of the words meaning ` 
action or karma — karma-namani. Evidently, to the early 
Vedic poets there was no wisdom that was not also action; 
or, the only wisdom they knew was the wisdom of practical 
activity. This action was kratu. The same word also meant 
prajíià or wisdom. Further, the word saci, too, was a syn- 
onym for both karma and prajfia. The implication is clear. 
The concept of wisdom was originally inconceivable without 
the concept of activity. Therefore, if maya originally meant 
prajňā or wisdom, it could not have been wisdom in our 
sense of the word, i.e. wisdom as dissociated from action." 


In the Nirukta commenting upon the Nighantu we find that the 
word maya, “... is derived from he root ma, to measure, with 
the suffix ya, meaning ‘by which the objects are given specific 
shape. miyante paricchidyante anaya padarthan."* Measure 
seen as maya in the Vedanta of Advaita is the opinion of Shastri ; 


The word “Maya” is derived from 4/mà, to measure — 
“miyate anaya iti", i.e., by which is measured, meaning 
thereby, as tradition has it, that illusive projection of the 
world by which the immeasurable Brahman appears as if 
measured. The same root gives further the sense of “to 
build", leading to the idea of “appearance” or illusion. 
Sayana, in his commentary on R.V. I,11.7. too derives 


15. Betty Heimann, Facets of Indian Thought, p. 90. Cited hereafter as 
Facets. 

16. Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, Lokayata : A Study in Ancient Indian 
Materialism, p. 648. 

17. Ibid., p. 649. 
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the word from “mad mane” (i.e.,,/ma, to measure). Further 
on, while explaining the form “mayaya” in R.V. III.27.7 
he derives it from 4/mà, to know, or to measure, and adds— 
“mimite janite karma miyate anayeti và maya karmavis- 
ayabhijfianam”, i.e., (1) J/Mà, to know — by which the 
ritual, etc. are known, (2) „/Mā, to measure — by which the 
ritual, etc., are measured (i.e., understood, or performed); 
hence maya=the knowledge of the object of the ritual, 
etc.18 


With this understanding of the concept of māyā as a basis various ' 
other extended meanings arose as the concept was interpreted. ' 
This extended meaning is commented on by Betty Heimann : 


For instance, in Rgveda I1X.89.9 and V.85.5 the difficult 
term maya is taken up three times also by other derivations 
from its root, mā, “to measure” (manan, mamire). As such 
the noun in question is illumined by linguistic forms of 
kindred descent. This eminently useful device is subsequently 
borrowed from the early texts by later commentators in 
their bhdsyas to the Scripture. Again and again they in- 
troduce other derivations of the term under discussion. In 
order to revive its root-meaning, they supply also' its full 
verb or its related past participles or adjectives, as these, 
more than the-noun itself, retain the living import of its 
root. At other times, synonyms are used which throw light 
on the term by their coextensive meaning and equivalence." 


This extended meaning of the term maya gives to a more popular 
conception. Heinrich Zimmer points to this in his work on 
Indian concepts. 


The Hindu mind associates such ideas as "transitory, 
everchanging, elusive, ever-returning,” with “unreality”,. 
and. conversely, “imperishable, changeless, steadfast, and 
eternal,” with “the real”. As long as the experiences and 
sensations. that stream through the consciousness of an 
individual remain untouched by any widening, devaluat- | 
ing vision, the perishable creatures that appear and vanish 


18. DM, pp. 29-30. 
19. Facets, p. 70. 
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in the unending cycle of life (sarisara, the round of rebirth) 
are regarded by him as utterly real. But the moment their 
fleeting character is discerned, they come to seem almost 
unreal — an illusion or mirage, a deception of the senses, 
the dubious figment of a too restricted, ego-centered con- 
sciousness. When understood and experienced in this 
manner the world is Maya-maya, “‘of the stuff of Maya.” 


Maya is “art” : that by which an artifact, an appearance, 
is produced.2° 


An example of this is given by Zimmer from the Matsya Purana 
which was set down in about the fourth century A.D. Here we 
find maya attached to the god Visnu. The sage Vyasa tells of 
Visnu's maya in the form of a tale : 


..."No one can comprehend my Maya. No one has ever 
comprehended it. There will never be anyone capable of 
penetration to its secret. Long, long ago, there lived a 
godlike holy seer, Nàrada by name, and he was a direct 
son of the god Brahma himself, full of fervent devotion 
to me. Like you, he merited my grace, and I appeared before 
him, just as I am appearing now to you. I granted him a 
boon, and he uttered the wish that you have uttered. Then, 
though I warned him not to inquire further into the secret 
of my Maya, he insisted, just like you. And I said to him : 
*Plunge into yonder water, and you shall experience the 
secret of my Maya.’ Narada dived into the pond. He emerged 
again — in the shape of a girl. 

**Nàrada stepped out of the water as Sushila, ‘The Virtuous: 
One’, the daughter of the king of Benares. And presently, 
when she was in the prime of her youth, her father bestowed 
her in marriage on the son of neighboring king of Vidarbha. 
The holy seer and ascetic, in the form of a girl, fully expe- 
rienced the delights of love. In due time, then, the old king 
of Vidarbha died, and Sushila’s husband succeeded to the 
throne. The beautiful queen had many sons and grandsons, 
and was incomparably happy. 

“However, in the long course of time, a feud broke out 
between Sushilà's husband and her father, and this developed 


20. M&S, p. 24. B 
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presently into a furious war. In a single mighty battle many 
of her sons and grandsons, her father, and her husband 
all were slain. And when she learned of the holocaust she 
proceeded in sorrow from the capital to the battlefield, 
there to lift a solemn lament. And she ordered a gigantic 
funeral pyre and placed upon it the dead bodies of her 
relatives, her brothers, sons, nephews, and grandsons, and 
then, side: by side,.the bodies of her husband and her father. 
With her own hand she laid torch to the pyre, and when the 
flames were mounting cried aloud, “My son, my son ! and 
when the flames were rearing, threw herself into the confla- 
gration. The blaze became immediately cool and clear; the 
pyre became a pond. And amidst the waters Sushila found 
herself — but again as the holy Narada. And the god 
Vishnu, holding the saint by the hand, was leading him 
out of the crystal pool. 7 zs 


“After the god and the saint had: come to the shore, 
Vishnu asked with an equivocal smile : ‘Who is this son 
whose death you are bewailing ?' Narada stood confounded 
and ashamed. The god continued : ‘This is the semblance 
of my Maya, woeful, somber, accursed. Not the lotus-born 
Brahma, not any other of the gods, Indra, nor even Shiva, 
can fathom its depthless depth. Why or how should you 
know this inscrutable ?' 


"Narada prayed that he should -be granted perfect faith 
and devotion, and the grace to remember this experience 
for all time to come. Furthermore, he asked that the pond 
into which he had entered, as into a source of initiation, 
should become a holy place of pilgrimage, its water — thanks 
to the everlasting secret presence therein of the god who had 
entered to lead forth the saint from the magic depth — en- 
dowed with the power to wash away all sin, Vishnu granted 
the pious wishes and forthwith, on the instant, disappeared, 
withdrawing to his cosmic abode in the Milky Ocean.” 


“J have told you this tale," concluded Vishnu, before he 
withdrew likewise from the ascetic, Sutapas, 'in order to 
teach you that the secret of my Maya is inscrutable and not 
to be known. If you so desire, you too may plunge into the 
water, and you will know why this is so.’ 
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Whereupon Sutapas did.” 

Thus the concept of maya in the early tradition developed within 
the frame or construction of such understandings as “won- 
drous power of the gods” which accounted for and included maya 
-as "measure" and "wisdom". But to determine a more exact 
meaning of màyà in the early tradition is not our primary 
objective and this would be beyond the subject matter of our 
inquiry. What has been presented merely points to the fact that 
this term is found in the earliest tradition and was used in a 
variety of senses, including “measure”. In this chapter we have 
briefly reviewed the idea of maya in the early tradition. It was 
necessary to accomplish this so that the framework of this present 
study could be made explicit, thus making the study more 
understandable in terms of a larger scope. This larger scope is 
needed so that we may later see how the classical conception of 
maya is related to the maya concept of the earlier tradition. 
Whether or not Sankara’s conception of maya is seen as a 
“correct interpretation” of the early tradition is not a point of 
contention. Rather the point is that it is necessary to under- 
stand any concept within its own context, as much as this is 
possible. Let us now turn and consider briefly the time just 
before Sankara, concerning ourselves with the Madhyamika 
Buddhism of Nagarjuna and Sankara's teacher's teacher 
Gaudapada. 


21. Ibid, pp. 30-1. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


SAMVRTI DOCTRINE .FROM NAGARJUNA 
THROUGH .GAUDAPADA 


LIFE OF NAGARJUNA 


The third century! Buddhist thinker Nagarjuna,2 who first 
systematically expounded the sünyatà view, has a life story which 
is hidden in time and myth. In fact there exist various accounts 
of Nagarjuna ranging from a skeptical attitude of whether or 
not he did exist to the positing of a number of *Nàgàrjuna's", 
ie. a "Tantric? Nagarjuna, a "Medical" Nagarjuna, etc.? 
Generally, however, we can say that : 


According to early Buddhist sources, the main elements of 
the life of Nagarjuna, though complicated by legendary 
accounts, remain clear : all the sources agree that he came 
from a Brahminical family, was well versed in magic power, 
and had a romantic life when he was young. After re- 
nouncing his worldly life and being initiated into the Buddhist 
Sangha, he studied Mahayana texts on the Snow Mountain, 


1. Jan Yun-Hua, “Nagarjuna, One or More ? A New Interpretation 
of Buddhist Hagiography", History of Religions, X # 2 (1970), Dr. Jan 
remarks concerning the Buddhist view of Nagarjuna from Chinese records 
that : “To place the dates of the Buddha and eminent Buddhist leaders as 
early as possible was a fashion among Buddhists in medieval China. It was 
a result of the complex Buddhist-Taoist conflict and the traditional reverence 
for aged persons in Chinese society. Thus, the date of 700 years after the 
Nirvana of the Buddha as the birth date of Nagarjuna seems more plausible 
than the suggestion of 300 years after the great Nirvana. If the date of 
Nirvana of the Buddha be accepted as circa 480 s.c., the time of Nagarjuna 
would be placed in the third century a-n. This tallies with the conclusion 
made by Lamotte and Robinson.” (p. 149). 

2. The name of Nagarjuna is said to have come from the fact. that “his 
mother had given birth to him under a tree. As the tree was called ‘Arjuna’ 
(he received) the name ‘Arjuna’. As he obtained from the serpents guidance 
(lit : the way) he was called on account of the sign connected with Naga 
(dragon) Nagarjuna.” M. Walleser, “The Life of Nagarjuna from Tibetan 
and Chinese Sources”, Asia Major, Hirth Anniversary Volume (1923), p. 448. 

3. See Jan, “Nagarjuna, One or More ?" for a summary and review of 
these various opinions. 
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went to and obtained more important Mahayana scriptures’ 
from the palace of the Nagas under the sea, and won the 
mind and support of the king of Satavahana dynasty. These 
sources also say that he settled in South India until the last 
days of his life. He had a long life, lasting several hundred 
years.! 


BASIS OF THE MADHYAMIKA 


A. systematic development of the Madhyamika view can be 
said to be found in Nagarjuna’s Miilamadhyamakakarika.® 
In this work Nagarjuna presents what he considers the correct 
interpretation of the teaching of the Buddha :_ 


I reverently bow to Gautama (the Buddha) who out of 
compassion has taught the truth of being (saddharma) 
in order to destroy all views. XXVII 309 


Nagarjuna, following the Buddha, developes his thought 
within the “modal view" of reality; but he takes the modal 
view further than did earlier Buddhist thought, i.e. the Abhi- 
dharmika system. The Abhidhàrmika system held to a more 
dogmatic understanding of the: message of the Buddha; they 
assert that the doctrine of anütma is another view over and 
against the dtma view of the Upanisads. Nagarjuna, however, 
takes the message of the Buddha further and systematically 
develops the Madhyamika system into the central or pivotal 
system of Buddhism. This development was accomplished by a 
radical understanding of the “Silence” of the Buddha. This 
“Silence” refers to the Buddha’s refusal to entertain certain 


4. Ibid., pp. 140-41. 

5. We will center on this text for. our study as it is sufficient for our 
study of samvrti and paramürtha. 'The English translations with which we 
will work are : Inada, K. K., Nagarjuna : A Translation of His Mülama- 
dhyamakakarika with an Introductory Essay, F. J. Streng, ‘Fundamentals 
of the Middle Way", Emptiness : A Study in Religious Meaning, pp. 183 ff. 
Latter cited hereafter as Emptiness. 

6. K.K. Inada, Nagarjuna, p. 171. (sarvadystiprahanaya yah saddharma- 
madesayat, anukampamupadaya tain namasyami gautamam). 

7. See Introduction, P- 26 ff. | 

8. T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p. 5. Cited 


hereafter as CPB. 
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types of questions, the inexpressibles. These inexpressibles are 
said in Buddhist Sanskrit literature to be fourteen? in number. 
The inexpressibles are given by Murti as : 


(1) Whether the world is eternal, or not, or both, or neither; 

(2) Whether the world is finite (in space), or infinite, or both, 
or neither; 

(3) Whether the Tathàgata exists after death, or does not, 
or both, or neither; 

(4) Is the soul identical with the body or different from it ?10 


The Abhidharma school understood these inexpressibles within 
their own system of speculative metaphysics based on a theory 
of Elements (dharmas).!1 This system reduces the inexpressibles 
to a difficulty or verbal formulation.12 One example of this kind 
of approach can be seen in the discussions about the existence 
of the ego between King Milinda and the Buddhist thinker 
Nagasena. This discussion concludes as follows : 


Then Milinda the king spoke to the venerable Nàgasena as 
follows : 

"Bhante-Nàgasena, I speak-no lie : the word ‘chariot’ is 
but a way of counting, term, appellation, convenient designa- 
tion, and name for pole, axle, wheels, chariot-body, and 
banner-stall." 

"Thoroughly well, your majesty, do you understand a 
chariot. In exactly the same way, your majesty, in respect 
of me, Nàgasena is but a way of counting, term, appellation, 


9. K.N. Jayatilleke, Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, p.471. 
Cited hereafter as EBTK. 

10. CPB, p. 38. 

ll. The conception of dharmas as the central point of early Buddhist 
thought has been pointed out by Stcherbatsky in his The Central Conception 
of Buddhism, 4 ed., p: 62. He states: “In the light of this conception 
[Dharma] Buddhism discloses itself as a metaphysical theory developed out 
of one fundamental principle, viz. the idea that existence is an interplay of 
a plurality of subtle, ultimate, not further analysable elements of Matter, 
Mind, and Forces. These elements are technically called dharmas, a meaning 
which this word has in this system alone. Buddhism, accordingly, can be 
characterized as a system of Radical Pluralism (sanghdta-vada) : the ele- 
ments alone are realities, every combination of them is a mere name covering 
a plurality of separate elements.” 

12. See CPB, pp. 41-44, 184-95, 
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convenient designation, mere name for the hair of my head, 
hair of my body...brain of the head, form, sensation, 
perception, the predispositions, and consciousness. But in 
the absolute sense there is no Ego to be found." s 


On the other hand the Mādhyamika sees the inexpressibles not 
as a difficulty of verbal formulation but as “conflict in Reason"! 
In fact Nāgārjuna comments that the Buddha has nowhere 
taught the theory of Elements, i.e. concepts. “All acquisitions 
(i.e., grasping) as well as play of concepts (i.e., symbolic repre- 
sentation) are basically in the nature of cessation and quiescence. 
Any factor of experience with regards to any one at any place 
was never taught by the Buddha.”15 As a “conflict in Reason” 
the Madhyamika saw in the inexpressibles of the Buddha a 
rejection of all theories : 


He (Buddha) starts with the total and interminable conflict 
in Reason as exemplified in the several speculative systems 
of-his time. The untenability of each view, of all views, 


13. H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 4th printing, pp. 132-33. 

l4. This “conflict in Reason” is seen as the conflict inherent within the _ 
given metaphysical systems of that time. By this any view or philosophical 
position was shown by the dialectic as leading to absurd concepts. This 
“conflict in Reason” seems to be understood by Murti in a Kantian way. We 
however wish to use it in a more limited manner. This manner is in reference 
to the kind of method the Madhyamika utilizes in rendering views “void”. 
We are not taking issue with Murti in our analysis because it would lead us 
away from our primary concern. But we recognize the inherent difficulty in 
the use of Kant by Murti. At this point the reader may wish to refer to 
the following: Jacques May, “Kant et les Madhyamika”, Indo-Iranian 
Journal, YII (1959), 102-111. Here he refers to the relation of Kant to the 
Madhyamika as "perfide" (treacherous). E. Conze has commented upon 
Murti's use of Kant in his *Spurious Parallels to Buddhist Philosophy”, 
Philosophy East and West, XILI (1963), 105-115. In review of this article 
Alex Wayman wrote “Conze on Buddhism and European Parallels” pages 
361-64 of the same volume. Wayman also wrote a review of Streng: ‘‘Con- 
tributions to the Madhyamika School of Buddhism”, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, 89 (1969), 141-52. Another attack upon Murti is that of 
R. C. Pandeya entitled “The Madhyamika Philosophy : A New Approach", 
Philosophy East and West, 14 (1964), 3-24. In regard to this controversy see 
also R. H. Robinson, Early Madhyamika in India and China, p. 4 ff. 

15. Inada, Nagarjuna, p- 159, (sarvopalambhapasamah prapancopasamah 
Sivah, na kvacit kasyacit kasciddharmo buddhena desital.). 
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condemns them as mere subjective devices. The rejection of 
theories (ditthi) is itself the means by which Buddha is led 
to the non-conceptual knowledge of the absolute, and not 
vice versa. It is no accident then that Buddha concerns 
himself with an analysis of the various theories of reality 
and rejects them all. Buddha ascends from the conflict 
of Reason to the inexpressibility of the absolute. The 
consciousness of the conflict in Reason and the attempt 
to resolve it by rising to a plane higher than Reason is 
dialectic.16 
The Buddha then does not answer the inexpressibles because he 
is aware of the implications of each with regard to the theories 
they propound. This awareness is not just an awareness of verbal 
formulation but is much deeper in that it recognizes that the 
Absolute (Nirvana) cannot be clothed in theories. This is where 
Nagarjuna and his followers, i.e. Chandrakirti, begin their 
understanding of the dialectic; it is implicit in the "Silence" 
of the Buddha. 


MADHYAMIKA. DIALECTIC 


The dialectic method, based on the inexpressibles, is the basis 
of the Madhyamika. With it the Madhyamika dialectic tries to 
remove. the “conflict inherent in Reason" by rejecting both the 
opposites, taken singly or in combination. 


The Madhyamika is convinced that the conjunctive or dis- 
junctive synthesis of the opposites is but another view; it 
labours under the same difficulties. Rejecting of all views, 
is the rejection of the competence of Reason to comprehend 
reality. The real is transcendent to thought. Rejection of 
views is not based on any positive grounds or the acceptance 
of another view; it is solely based on the inner contradiction 
implicit in each view. The function of the Madhyamika 
dialectic, on the logical level, is purely negative, analytic.17 


When the Madhyamika dialectic rejects the opposites it rejects 
the four alternative views possible on any subject. This can be 
formularized with regard to the question of a next world as : 


16. CPB, pp. 48-49. 
17. Ibid., p. 128. 
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(1) S is P, e.g. atthi paro loko (there is a next world) 
- (2) S. is not P, e.g. natthi paro loko (there is no next world) 
(3) S. is and is not P, e.g. atthi ca natthi ca paro loko (there 
is and is no next world) : 
(4) S. neither is nor is not P, e.g. N'ev'atthi na natthi paro loko 
(there neither is nor is there*no next world).18 


Murti expresses it as : 


The basic alternatives are two: Being and Non-Being, 
Affirmation and Negation. From these two others are 
derived by affirming or denying both at once : both Being. 
and Non-Being (ubhayasamikirgatma), and neither Being 
nor Non-Being (ubhayapratisedhasvabhavata).8 


This method uses epistemology as dialectic to render inefficient 
any ground from which to develop a view of reality, i.e. it uses 
dialectic to destroy any philosophic view. 

When the dialectic destroys views it does not posit any new 
view or position : 


How does the Màdhyamika reject any and all views ? He uses 
- only one weapon. By drawing out the implications of any 
view he shows its self-contradictory character. The dia- 
lectic is a series of reductio ad absurdum arguments (prasan- 
güpüdanam). Every thesis is turned against itself. The 
Madhyamika is a prasangika or yaitandika, à dialectician 
or free-lance debater. The Madhyamika disproves the 
opponents thesis and does not prove any thesis of his own.?? 


Thus the center of the Madhyamika system of Nagarjuna is 
the dialectical method. This method is brought against all views, 
in fact the Madhyamika begins with : 


_.. The world illusion itself in all its directness and universality. 
He thus avoids the dogmatic procedure of analogical exten- 
sion employed by the Vedanta and the Vijfianavada. The 
* world illusion is presented to the Madhyamika as the total 
and persistent conflict of Reason — the interminable oppo- 
sition of philosophical viewpoints. He is solely concerned 


—— mmm 
18: EBTK, p. 335. 
19. CPB, p. 129. 
20. Ibid., p. 131. 
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with opposition of philosophical viewpoints. He is solely 
concerned with the transcendental illusion, as the several 
philosophical views are views of reality, the Màdhyamika, 
in being aware of the illusoriness of the views, is aware of the 
illusoriness of the world which is characterised by these 


views.?1 


VIEW OF TRUTH 


Nagarjuna declares that they do not understand the teaching 
of the Buddha who do not understand the distinction between 
relative truth (samvrti-satya) and absolute truth (paramartha- 
satya). He states : 


The teaching of the Dharma by the various Buddhas is 
based on the two truths; namely, the relative (worldly) 
truth and the absolute (supreme) truth. Those who do not 
know the distinction between the two truths cannot under- 
stand the profound nature of the Buddha's teaching.*? 


What then is the nature of these two truths, samvrti-satya and 
paramartha-satya ? Yn answer to this question we can say that 
samvrti-satya is truth so called. Chandrakirti gives three defi- 
nitions of samvrti which in abridged form are : 


- (1) Etymologically samvrti means that which covers up 
entirely the real nature of things and makes them 
appear otherwise. 

(2) It may also mean the relative nature of things i.e. their 
dependence upon something. e, 

(3) It is that which is of a conventional nature and is 
usually accepted by common folk.23 


Whatever is of a covering nature, be it expressed by the use 
of form or language, can be said to be samvrti. Everything is of 
the nature of samyrti which can be thought, spoken or experi- 
enced by man. All man’s expressions whether in. philosophic 


21. Ibid., p. 216. 
22. Inada, Nagarjuna, p. 146. 
8 — dye satye samupasritya buddhanam dharmadesana, lokasamviti- 
satyam ca satyam ca paramarthatah. 3 
9— ye 'nayorna vijananti vibhagam satyayordvayoh, te tattvant na 
vijananti gambhiram buddhasasane. 
23. CPB, pp. 244-5. 
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views or common everydayness are empirical or relative, Thus 

that which has a world is, by its very nature samvrti-satya. 
Paramartha-satya is absolute truth and it is the knowledge of 


the real which is not signified by language and belongs to the 
realm of the unutterable. It is : 


... Knowledge of the real as it is without any distortion 
(akrtrimam vastu-rüpam). Categories of thought and points 
of view distort the real. They unconsciously coerce the mind 
to view things in a cramped, biased way; and are thus 
inherently incapable of giving us the truth. The paramartha 
is the utter absence of the function of Reason (buddhi) which 
is therefore equated with samyrti. The Absolute truth is 
beyond the scope of discursive thought. language and 
empirical activity; and conversely, the object of these is 
samvrti-satya. It is said : “The paramartha is in fact the 
unutterable (anabhilapya), the unthinkable, unteachable etc."?1 


Thus samvrti-satya and paramartha-satya constitute different 
perspectives of the real. Of course, the Madhyamika would not 
call these perspectives but rather the correct approach to nirvana. 
These different perspectives however are merely perspectives 
and do not set up a doctrine of one reality as against another. 
For : 


The Absolute is not one reality set against another, the 
empirical. The Absolute looked at through thought-forms 
(vikalpa) is phenomena (sarisára or samvrti, literally covered). 
The latter, freed of the superimposed thought forms 
(nirvikalpa, nisprapafica), is the Absolute. The difference 
is epistemic (subjective), and not ontological. Nagarjuna 
therefore declares that there is not the least difference 
between the world and the absolutely real.25 


Thus sartsara and nirvana are not “different”, as Nagarjuna 
observes : “The limits (i.e. realm) of nirvana are the limits of 
sarisüra. Between the two, also, there is not the slightest difference 


24. Ibid., p. 244. x f j 

25. CPB, p. 141. See also R. C. Pandeya “The Madhyamika Phil- 
osophy : A New Approach” cited above fora different analysis of this 
topic and M. Sprung's articles in Two Truths. 


~ 
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whatsoever."? In fact there: is no ontological-epistemic 
difference between the empirical and the Absolute. It is purely 
within the epistemic as is implied by Nagarjuna when he states 
that : “The status of the birth cycle is due to existential grasping 
(of the skandhas) and relational condition (of the being). That 
which is non-grasping and non-relational is taught as nirvana."* 

J. G. Arapura states that this “identity” of nirvana and sar- 
süra must be seen as a counter-reality to the Vedanta : 


... in Buddhism, as the counter-reality [to the Vedànta analy- 
sis of becoming] has no admitted ground other than itself, 
and hence it is what one must start with, it is only by 
countering it from within with the skill of dialectics that 
Reality (paramartha-satya) can be attained. Nirvana is 
that Reality...from which all considerations must be 
expelled. Hence nirvana and samsara (thestream of becoming 
are considered identical... . Therefore, the correct knowl- 
edge of sarisdra is indispensable for the attainment of 
nirvana.?8 


F. J. Streng also points this out when he states that : 


The difference between nirvana and sarisára applies only 
to the conventional norms of truth, for ultimately both of 
them are empty (simya). The “negative tendency" in dealing 
with nirvana and sarnisüra as *undifferentiated" rather than 
as “the same” is important to prevent the misunderstanding 
that emptiness is an Absolute in the sense of Brahman 
in Advaita-vedanta thought. Nirvana and samsdra have a 
“negative identity" whereby the nature of reality in nirvàna 
consists in the lack of self-sufficient reality in the factors 
that constitute sarisüra. The emptiness of the phenomenal 
world is also the emptiness of any ‘‘non-phenomenal reality” 
that is conceived as self-existent. Sarisüra is no more "empty 
than nirvana; nor is nirvana more "empty".than samisara 
from the highest point of view — though nirvana is more 


26. Inada, Nagarjuna, p. 158, XXV 20 (nirvanasya ca ya kotih sam- 
sarasya ca, na tayorantaram kimcit susitksmamapi vidyate). 

27. Ibid., p. 156, XXV 9 (ya ajavamjavibhava upadaya pratitya va, so 
*pratityanupadaya nirvanamapadisyate). 

28 A &T, p. 105. 
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"empty" than samsara from the conventional, practical 
perspective.29 


The “identity” of samsüra and nirvana does not constitute 
an identification on the worldly (samvrti) level. Samvrti admits 


of differences and degrees whereas "truth" from the standpoint 
of paramürtha-satya is one : > 


Samvrti cannot be taken as a lesser, partial or incomplete 
form of truth and that it needs the addition of some 
other features to make it the whole truth. The Absolute in 
the Madhyamika system is not made up of particular things; 
it is not a synthesis or summation of different aspects and 
piecemeal views. The absolute and phenomena differ quali- 
tatively, not in quantity. The concept of degrees is applicable 
only when the thing to which it applies is capable of quanti- 
tative measurement and when it increases or decreases with 
the accretion or subtraction of entities. To accept the degrees 
of truth is really to reduce the distinction between truth and 
falsity to one of size — the real is the bigger, the fuller, while 
the ‘‘false” is the smaller, the incomplete; the real is so much 
more of the false. This is to give up the qualitative distinction 
of the true and the false. Samvrti is totally false; and nothing 
of it is taken up in forming the paramartha.% 


PARAMARTHA AND THE ABSOLUTE 


Even though the Madhyamika is ultimately concerned with 
paramürtha-satya it is necessary to go through samvrti-satya, 
because the paramartha can only be realized negatively by the 
removal of samyrti. This negative movement proceeds by 
negation of views. But this negation is not for naught for it is 
the heart of the dialectic which gives rise to Sünyata. 


Negation is the threshold of intellectual intuition. Sünyatà 
is not only the negation of drsti (view judgment), but is 
Prajfia. As spiritual life is born of the abandonment of the 
secular, intuition is made possible by universal negation. 
Sünyatà is negative only for thought; but in itself it is the © 
non-relational knowledge of the absolute. It may even 


29. Emptiness, p. 75. 
30. CPB, p. 252. 
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sal and positive than affirmation. ... 


be taken as more univer 
It is the freeing of reality of the artificial and accidental 


restrictions, and not the denial of reality. Sünyatà is nega- 
tion of negations; it is thus a reaffirmation of the infinite 


and inexpressibly positive character of the real 


eans to nirvana? Nirvana as we 


Sünyatà being prajīā is the m 
have already seen is the same as samsara, MMK XXV 20, thus 


what the Madbyamika means when it states that “Samsara 
(i.e. the empirical life-death cycle) is nothing essentially differ- 
ent from Nirvana. Nirvana is nothing essentially different from 
samsüra"* is that the difference between them is in "our way 
of looking at them; it is epistemic, not metaphysical," i.e. onto- 
logical.?4 Madhyamika then has no ontology; it is a pure epis- 
temic analysis of all views so that prajñā of Sunyata can take place. 
When prajüa of Sunyata takes place in the Madhyamika the 
truth of nirvana is reached. As Nagarjuna states, “The teacher 
(Buddha) has taught the abandonment of the concepts of being 
and non-being. Therefore, nirvana is properly neither (in the 
realm of) existence nor non-existence.” 35 


TRANSITION FROM NAGARJUNA TO GAUDAPADA 


There is general agreement that Gaudapáda can be seen as 
the one figure, standing historically between Nagarjuna and 
Sankara, who may have been influenced by Buddhist thought.95 
In fact it has been held by some that Gaudapada was a Buddhist. 
This opinion was held by the historian of Indian philosophy. 
S. Dasgupta, who states : 


Gaudapada thus flourished after all the great Buddhist 
teachers Agvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Asanga, and Vasubandhu; 


31. Ibid., p. 160. 

32. Ibid., p. 269. 

33. Inada, Nagarjuna, p. 158, XXV 19, (na samsarasya nirvanat kim- 
cidasti visesanam, na nirvanasya samsarat, kimcidasti visesanam.) 

34. CPB, p. 163. ; 

35. Inada, Nagarjuna, p. 156, XXV 10 (prahanam cabravicchasta bha- 
vasya vibhayasya ca, tasmanna bhavo nabhavo nirvagamiti yujyate.) 

36. T. R. V. Murti briefly reviews the position of pre-Sankara Vedanta 
and sees Gaudapada as probably being influenced by Buddhist thinkers- 
See CPB, pp. 109-117. See also M. T. Sahasrabudhe, A Survey of Pre- 
Sankara Advaita Vedanta. 
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and I believe that there is sufficient evidence in his karikas 
for thinking that he was possibly himself a Buddhist, and 


considered that the teachings of the Upanisads tallied 
with those of Buddha.3? 


He then goes on to briefly review the Mandikyakarika by 
Gaudapada and ends his survey by observing that : 


It is so obvious that these doctrines are borrowed from the 
Madhyamika doctrines, as found in Nagarjuna’s karikas 
and the Vijfianavada doctrines, as found in Lankavatàra, 
that it is needless to attempt to prove it. Gaudapada assimi- 
lated all the Buddhist Sünyavàda and Vijfianavada teachings, 
and thought that these held good of the ultimate truth 
preached by the Upanisads.38 


Another view which sees in Gaudapada an attempt to utilize 
the logic of the Madhyamika is that given by S. Radhakrishnan. 
He observes that : 


Gaudapada's work bears traces of Buddhist influence, es- 
pecially of the Vijiianavada and the Madhyamika schools. 
Gaudapada uses the very same arguments as the Vijfianavada 
do to prove the unreality of the external objects of perception. 
...In common with*Naàgarjuna, he denies the validity of 
causation and the possibility of change. ... The empirical 
world is traced to avidyà, or, in Nagarjuna's phrase, samvrti. ... 
The highest state beyond the distinctions of knowledge 
cannot be characterised by the predicates of existence, 
non-existence, both or neither. Gaudapada and Nagarjuna 
regard it as something which transcends the phenomenal. .. . 39 


Thus we can see that there is probably a relation between the 
views formulated by Gaudapada in his Manditkyakarika and 
the Buddhist thinkers. 


37. S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 423. 

38. Ibid., p. 429. ; 

39. S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. IL, p. 464. Cited here- 
after as IP. 
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LIFE OF GAUDAPADA 


As with Nagarjuna and even more so with Gaudapada, the 
thinker that is presented is one shrouded in myth and legend. 
All that one can say for sure is that there is a philosophy which 
presents itself to us under the name Gaudapada. Following 
T. M. P. Mahadevan we can say that the tradition : 


... regards Gaudapada as Sankara’s paramaguru (preceptor’s 
preceptor). A verse which contains the succession list of the 
early teachers of Advaita ‘gives the names of those teachers 
in the following order : Narayana, the lotus-born Brahma, 
Vasistha, Sakti, his son Parasara, Vyasa, Suka, the great 
Gaudapada, Govinda-yogindra, his disciple Sankaracarya, 
and then his four pupils Padmapada, Hastamalaka, 
Trotaka, and the Varttikakara (i.e., Sure$vara „40 


Thus we are given a succession list but have scant reference to 
Gaudapāda outside of this. There are, however, at least two 
references given us : 


Anandagiri, in his gloss (tika) on the Mandükyakarika- 
bhasya, says that the teacher Gaudapada in those old days 
spent his time in Badarikagrama, the holy residence of 
Nara-Narayana, in deep meditation on the Lord, and that 
the Lord, Narayana, greatly pleased, revealed to him the 
Upanisadic wisdom. Balakrsnananda Sarasvati (17th century 
AD.) writes in his Sarirakamimamsabhasyavarttika that 
there was in the country of Kuruksetra a river called Hira- 
rivati, on whose banks there were some Gauda people; 
that the pre-eminent of them, Gaudapada, was absorbed 
in deep meditation beginning from the Dvapara age; and 
so, as his proper name is not known to the moderns, he is 
celebrated by the class name of the Gaudas.*! 


GAUDAPADA AND BUDDHISM 
The major work attributed to the thinker Gaudapada in his 


MEET ll 

407 T.M. P. Mahadevan, Gaudapada : A Study in Early Advaita, 
p. 2. Cited hereafter as G. . 

41. Ibid. p. 3. Also see Bhattacharya, The Agamasastra of Gaudapada, 
pp. Ixiii-Ixxix. 
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Manditkya-Karika.“2 This work has been pointed out to be of 
central import to the problem of the relation of Gaudapada to 
Buddhist thought. Just as Dasgupta felt it was "obvious" that 
Gaudapida was a Buddhist, Radhakrishnan also asserts a 
definite relationship between Buddhism and the thought of 
Gaudapada. Each of these opinions is based upon a resumé of his 
Mandikyakarika. Thus for purposes of understanding the thought 
of Gaudapada let us turn toa brief account of some scholars’ 
opinions on the association of Gaudapada and Buddhism.* 


V. BHATTACHARYA 


Perhaps the greatest statement of the association of Gaudapada 
and Buddhism is contained in the work by Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya entitled The Agamasastra of Gaudapada. In this 
great work Bhattacharya analyzes the sources, internal structure, 
and the inter-relation of the four chapters. He makes some very 
thoughtful conclusions in his analysis which we will now review. 
Bhattacharya first reviews the Mandikya Upanisad and its rela- 
tion to the Karikds. He deduces that : (1) The Karikas in Book 
I are not the exposition (vyak/ryana) of the Mandikya Upanisad. 
(2) The Upanisad is based mainly on the Karikas and not vice 
versa. (3) Because of (1) and (2) it isthe case that the Mandükya 
Upanisad is later than the Karikas.“ He next looks at the inter- 
relation of the four chapters and arrives “at the conclusion that 
these four Books are four independent treatises and are put 
together in a volume under the title of the Agamadsastra." 45 


42. We will center on this text for our study as it issufficient for our 
study of samvrti and maya. The English translations consulted are : 
V. Bhattacharya, Zhe Agamasdastra of Gaudapdda, S. Nikhilananda, The 
Manditkyopanisad with Gaudapada’s Karika and Sankara's Commentary, 
5th ed. The Karika of Gaudapada is divided into four chapters 
(prakaranas) : (1) The scripture (ügama) portion. (2) The analysis of 
illusoriness of self-experiences (vaitathya). (3) The portion on non-duality 
(advaita). (4) The quenching of the fire-brand (alatasanti). 

43. The point.of this study is not to determine the questions about 
Gaudapada and Buddhism once and for all, for this is beyond the scope of 
our study; rather it is presented to indicate the groundwork for the deve- 
lopment of the later part of this study. J 

44. V. Bhattacharya, The Agamasastra of Gaudapada, p. xlvi. Cited 
hereafter as AS. Later on he concludes that the main source is the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanigad, see p. ciii. E 

45. Ibid., p. lvii. 
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Uniting Gaudapada and Buddhism Bhattacharya sees Buddhist 
influences in the specific karikas in Chapter II : Chapter II : 
31-32, 35, (cf. 38), 44, 46, and in most of the karikas in Chapter 
IV. He does note that Gaudapáda is a Vedantist. He states 
that, “it is, however, to be noted that Gaudapada, though 
much influenced by the Buddhist thoughts, maintains his posi- 
tion as a Vedantist.’47 What he gives with one hand he takes 
away with the other for he immediately goes on to say that, “It 
is true that he advocates the Vijfianavüda, but certainly it is 
originally adopted by him from the Upanisadic source, i.e., BU, 
IV. 3.14... .°48 In fact he ends his “Introduction” by stating that: 


It may therefore be safely concluded that Gaudapàda's 
Brahman and the citta in Vijfiaptimatrata of the Yogacaras 
are in fact the same thing with the only one difference that 
while the former is nitya the latter is dhruya.*® 


T. M. P. MAHADEVAN 


A different approach to Gaudapada and Buddhism is contained 
in the study of T. M. P. Mahadevan entitled Gaudapada — 
A Study in Early Advaita. Mahadevan deals with the same ques- 
tions Bhattacharya entertained but his conclusions are quite 
different. With regard to the Manditkya Upanisad being later 
than the Karikas, Mahadevan proceeds by an analysis of the 
contentions of Bhattacharya that the Karikas in Book I are not 
the exposition of the Mandukya Upanisad and that the Upanisad 
is based on the Karikas. Mahadevan points out that the two 
objections®® raised by Bhattacharya do not -hold and because 
of this, his conclusion is invalid. Mahadevan observes : 


The language of the Màndükya Upanisad is admittedly of 
a piece with that of the other prose Upanisads. Some of the 
terms used there, e.g. Vaigvanara and Turiya, are older 
than their corresponding expressions, Visva and Turya, 


46. Ibid., p. |xxxxiii. 

47. Ibid., p. cxxxii. 

48. Ibid., p. cxxxii. 

49. Ibid., p. cxlii. 

50. Mahadevan's arguments are centered on the idea that the Karikás 
in Book I are definitely the exposition of the Madükya Upanisad and also that 
the Karikds are based uponthe Upanisad and not vice versa. See Mahadevan, 
p. 65 ff. 
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in the verses of the Karika. And so, there seems to be no 
cause for discarding the traditional view that the twelve 
prose passages constitute the Màndükya Upanisad which 
was made the basic text by Gaudapada for his work.* 


Mahadevan next proceeds to the inter-relations of the four 
chapters. He reviews the position of Bhattacharya with regard 
to each chapter and propounds his own view against each of 
them. He concludes that, “From the analysis of the four 
prakaragas given above, the scope of the Mdandikya-Karika 
would have become clear by now. In this manual of Advaita 
Gaudapada sets forth the essentials of non-dualism." 5? 

The next task of Mahadevan is to recapitulate the stand 
Bhattacharya takes on the various verses which contain Buddhist 
words and philosophic concepts.5? After an analysis of this 
recapitulation he arrives at the judgement that : 


Our object in criticizing the view of those who hold Gauda- ' 
pada to be an advocate of Bauddha doctrines in his Karika 
is to show that the main aim of the teacher is to expound 
the philosophy of the Upanisads, and that he does not 
deviate from his purpose even when he adopts the arguments 


51. G, p. 55. 

52. Ibid., p. 64. 

53. Fora line by line analysis the reader may wish to refer to the specific 
quotes. The verse is given followed by Bhattacharya's pagination and 
Mahadevan's pagination. 

II 4/ AS p. 17/ Gp. 125, 192 ff. — Contents of a dream. 

IL 6-7 | AS p. 19-20 / G p. 123 — Contents of a dream. 

II 16/ AS p. 26-8 | G p. 193-4 — Concerning the jiva. 

III 36-7 | AS p. 94-5 | G p. 197, 218 — Concerning samadhi. 

Ill 38/ AS p. 72-3 | G p. 194 — Atmasamstha jiiana as vijnaptimatra. 

III 39/ AS p. 97/ Gp. 198 — Concerning asukhayoga. - 

IV 2/ AS p. 97-100 / G p. 199, 217-8 — AsparSayoga as asukhayoga. 

IV 5] AŚ p. 107 / Gp. 140 — Doctrine of non-origination of the 

Advayavadins., 
IV 21 | AS p. 126 | G p. 144 — Statement of an objection raised by 
X opponent. 

IV 40 | AS p. 147 | G p. 195 ff. — Origination and catuskori. 

IV 57 / AS p. 162] G p. 195 — Sasvatavada and ucchedavada. 

IV 87-8] AS p. 197-8/ Gp. 197 — Concerning different types of jñānas. 

IV 90/ AS p. 199-201 / G p. 200-1 — Concerning agrayána. 

Refer also to *'Criticisms Answered", pp. 20228 in G. 
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of the Bauddha Idealists and dresses his thought in Buddhist 
terminology. This is recognized by those teachers of Buddh- 
ism who came after Gaudapàda and who, while referring 
to his Karika do not regard him as a Bauddha or as having 
been influenced by Buddhism. Santiraksita quotes in his 
Madhyamakalankarakarika verses from Gaudapàda's work, 
while discussing the views of the Aupanisadas. Kamalasila 
refers to the Karika in the Pañjikā as an Upanisat-sastra. 
So, it is clear that the Bauddhas themselves considered 
the Karika to be a work on. Vedanta. Gaudapada is faithful 
throughout to the Upanisads. Even in the Alatasantipra- 
karana where he employs Bauddha terminology to a great 
extent, he does not cut himself away (as we have seen) 
from the Upanisadic moorings. 4 


Mahadevan answers the last criticism of Bhattacharya by 
saying that Bhattacharya himself admits ‘to the fact that 
Gaudapada is an Advaitin. Bhattacharya, however, goes on to 
say that Gaudapada advocates the Vijiànavada position of 
Buddhism. In fact Bhattacharya states that he sees no difference 
between Gaudapadda’s Brahman and the citta of the Yogacara 
except that the former is nitya and the latter dhruva. Mahadevan 
states that this is exactly the point, for : 


That Atman or Brahman of the Upanisads is nitya or 
śāśvata (eternal), while the vijfana of the Bauddhas is 
momentary (ksanika), and it changes every moment. The 
vijfiana does not, therefore, move forward as one and the 
same (ekam abhinnam), but continues in an uninterrupted 
stream (santati) as the flood with its currents (srotasa aghavat). 
This continuity has no beginning, nor has it an end (anadi- 
nidhana) till nirvana. Now as through all the moments 
the Alayavijiiana continues it is dhruva and not nitya. While 
the self is eternal and ever the same, in the view of the 
Advaitin, the citta or vijfana of the Bauddha idealist is a 
series of momentary cognitions.55 


54. Ibid., p. 227. 
" 55. Ibid., p. 207. Mahadevan includes a footnote comment that: 
In view of this vital difference admitted by Prof. Bhattacharya himself, it 
seems to us that he is not justified in concluding as he has. . . .” 
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S. S. Roy 


As Mahadevan has proposed an alternative interpretation of 
Gaudapada to Bhattacharya so S.S. Roy has proposed an 
alternative interpretation in his The Heritage of Sankara. Roy 
feels that all arguments and evidence relating Gaudapada to 
Buddhism can be reduced to three points. He comments : “The 
evidence that possibly can be manipulated by such a critic of 
Gaudapada is of a threefold nature (a) doctrinal, (b) method- 
ological and (c) textual and terminological.” 58 The doctrinal 
evidence used by the critic centres in the doctrines of (i) asparsa- 
yoga (contactless concentration) and (ii)  ajativada (non- 
origination). Both of these criticisms are leveled at Gaudapada 
by Bhattacharya.®7 Roy, in opposition to Bhattacharya, proceeds 

. by showing that “To maintain that Gaudapada subscribed to 
the doctrine of Asparsayoga and also argued in favor of Ajati- 
vada amounts to ascribing two different types of philosophical 
positions to him.’ He then goes on to indicate the relation of 
Asparsayoga to Vijiianavada and Ajativada to Madhyamika and 
concludes that : 


The Átman of the Advaitin is necessarily implied in the 
Ajativada of the Madhyamika and the Asparsayoga of the 
Vijfianavada, but neither the Madhyamika nor the Vijtiana- 
vida realized that the Atman of the Advaitin, which is a 
self-comprehending (Svaprakāśa) existence (Sattà), alone 
contemplates in entirety, the truth only realized in a half- 
hearted manner by the Buddhist Absolutists. The Madhya- 
mika errs by not realizing the necessity of an absolute criterion 
for showing the self-contradictory nature of the categories. 
The Vijňānavāda is mistaken in lifting subjectivity to a 
transcendental pedestal, without ever taking transcendental 
subjectivity as the prius of all existence. 5? 


Thus it is apparent to Roy that Gaudapada is an Advaitin and 
utilizes the doctrines of Asparsayoga and Ajativada in such a 
manner. i 


TDI DEM MEE: 

56. S.S. Roy, The Heritage of Saikara, Publications, p. 9. Cited 
hereafter as H. A 

57. (i) AS p. 95-7. (ii) AS p. 102-5. 

58. H, p. 45. 

59. Ibid, p. 50. 
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The methodological evidence is the next approach used by the 
critic of Gaudapada. According to Roy the summation of this. 
view maintains that Gaudapada utilizes dialectic and reason as. 
more important than sruti.© The conclusion drawn from this. 


is that : 


The arguments given by Gaudapada were never given by any 
Vedantin of the Brahmanical tradition. They are reminiscent 
of the Milamadhyamakakarika and the Vigrahavyavartani 
of Nagarjuna and of the Madhyamakavatara and Prasanna- 
pada of Chandrakirti. Nagarjuna and Chandrakirti, it 
appears, found an inlet into the Vedanta through Gaudapada.®! 


In respect to this kind of approach to Gaudapada Roy asserts: 
that, “Our submission in this respect is that the dialectic in 
Gaudapada is not independent of revelation. Everywhere the 
dialectic has one clear aim, — of supporting the scriptural texts.” 
In fact : 


Even the dialectic is not to be taken literally in the manner 
of the Madhyamikas. In respect of Methodology, it would 
be amistake in principle to say that Gaudapada follows either 
Pure Reason or Pure Revelation exclusively. His isa brief 
for Madhuvidya, of which the whole world of experience, 
including Reason and Revelation, is only a symbol, a cypher 
to be read. Everything, including words (Sruti) and. reason 
(Prasanga), points to an Ens that transcends the Cypher and 
Symbol and yet communicates itself through them.* 


The next evidence that Roy reviews is that of the assertion: 
of the critic on textual and terminological grounds that Gauda- 
pada has an association with the Buddhists. The textual evidence 
he cites is that from the article of La Vallée Poussin entitled 
"Buddhist Notes on Vedanta and Buddhism”, and the 
terminological evidence is taken from Bhattacharya.® Roy’s. 
reply to this kind of criticism is that : 


60, Ibid, p. 19. 

61. Jbid., p. 19. 

62. Ibid., pp. 57-8. 
63. Ibid. p. 59. 

64. Ibid., pp. 20-2, 189. 
'65. Ibid., pp. 22-4. 
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The use of a word, which has its origins in this or that 
school of thought, should not be restricted to those only 
who coined it and gave it currency ...so the presence of the 
Buddhist philosophical terms in the Agamasastra does not 
necessarily point to the conclusion that Gaudapada was a 
Buddhist. One has to make a deeper analysis of Gaudapada 
in order to consider the nature of the charge; and a deeper 
analysis of his philosophical doctrine only that Gaudapada 
was a Vedantin, who was making an extensive use of Buddhist 
terms and the Buddhist art of disputation. 


In fact the use of similar words is not as important as the more 
basic philosophy of language upon which they are founded. 
This has already been pointed out in terms of the Buddhist 
apoha-vada and the Vedanta conceptualization of language as 
having a ground in Brahman. The Buddhist interpretation of 
words is commented on by K. K. Raja: 


Moreover, according to the Buddhist logicians there is no 
primary referent for a word; for the essential nature of an 
object transcends the pale of all forms of knowledge and 
expression. Each word is applied to its object only indirectly 
by a sort of transfer, or upacara. The thing-in-itself (avalak- 
sana) cannot be directly denoted by a word. It is only the 
mental image, or vikalpa, that is denoted by words, and this 
image is not an objective reality, being the negation of its 
counter-correlate (anyapoha), the exclusion of all things 
other than itself.67 


GAUDAPADA AND BuppHIsM — A CONSIDERATION 


What then can be the conclusion in respect to Gaudapada 
and his relation to Buddhism ? Any definitive answer to this 
question takes us well beyond the scope of this study. However, 
perhaps it is not premature to say that we would tend to agree 
with T. R. V. Murti’s appraisal of the situation when he states : 


Gaudapáda appears to us as the Brahmanical thinker boldly 
reformulating the Upanisadic idea in the light of the - 


— LL SC H . 
66. Ibid., p. 60. See also quote $ 23 in this chapter. 
67. K.K. Raja, Indian Theories of Meaning, p. 241. 
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Madhyamika and Vijnanavada dialectic. But there was more 
borrowing of technique than of tenets. The Vedanta philos- 
ophers did not and could not accept the Buddhist meta- 
physics — its denial of the self, momentariness, etc.; but 
they did press into service the Madhyamika dialectic and the 
Vijfianavada analysis of illusion. No absolutism could be 
established without the dialectic and a theory of illusion.% 


_Gaudapada comes to us then as one of the first Vedanta thinkers 
to seriously take account of the implications of Buddhist thought. 
He reformulates the Upanisadic philosophy and in this refor- 
mulation arrives at a more thorough-going critique of the thought 
of his time. But even this reformulation must be seen not as a 
break with the dstika tradition for Gaudapada considers him- 
self an Advaitin. He observes, “The dualists obstinately cling 
to the conclusions arrived at by their own inquiries (as being 
the truth). So they contradict one another; whereas the Advaitin 
finds no conflict with them.”® A further observation of Gauda- 
pada is given by Professor Arapura. He states : 

It is a well-known fact that as a dialectical device maya 
is a variant of the more general theory of samvrti, explicitly 
fashioned by the Madhyamika dialecticians, chiefly Nagar- 
juna. Itis Gaudapada who introduced the Buddhist epistem- 
ological method into the Vedanta : this too is well-known. 
The schema adopted by Nagarjuna necessitated the positing 
of an absolute reality (paramarthasatya) conceived as 
Sanya as against a phenomenal reality (samvrtisatya). This 
division has a parallel in Vijfanavada. However, what 
appears to be no more than a purely schematic division for 
the Buddhists was something quite different for Gaudapada. 
The problem at issue is not whether paramarthasatyat (sünya) 
is the Madhyamika language, or parinispanna in the Vijiíana- 
vüda language, is ontological reality rather than a mere 
speculative supposition, that whole matter being still contro- 
versial, but on what grounds it can be said to be so ifit might 
be. We note a very deep divergence here between Gaudapada 
and the Buddhists. Gauadapada clearly attests to the fact 


68. CPB, p. 13. f 


69. Mandikyopanisad with Gaudapada’s Karika & Sankara's Comment- 
ary, tr. S. Nikhilananda, p. 163. 
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that the doctrine of Brahman and the consequent doctrine 
of maya — along with that of the identity of the jrvas with 
Brahman — is strictly derived from the Upanisads and 
were not taught by the Buddha. Even his celebrated 
insistence on the primary use of reason as attested, for 
instance, by his declaration that sruti (scripture), while it 
speaks of creation either from the existent or the non-exist- 
ence, had to be given up in favour of that which is ascer- 
tained by reason, must not lead usto suppose that he used 
dialectic in the free and uninhibited manner of the Buddhists. 
His essential concern is Brahman, but itis only that he goes 
about demonstrating Brahman with the tools that the 
Buddhists had forged.7° 


GAUDAPADA'S THOUGHT 


Gaudapada, like all other philosophic thinkers, developed 
his thought out of a complex philosophical tradition. His think- 
ing includes various references, both implicit and explicit, to the 
orthodox and heterodox views in vogue at his time. Thus let us 
scrutinize a few basic ideas of his without going into this rela- 
tional digression in his thought. One of the important aspects 
of Gaudapada is the idea concerning non-origination. Regard- 
ing the view of such things as the interpretation of the gods 
Gaudapada observes that : 


From the sacred texts "there is no plurality here" and also 
from “Indra through mayás, etc.,” (it is to be known that) 
it is through illusion that he is variously born, though 
(in fact) he does not take birth."t 


We can see, then, that "being born is a fact but only insofar as 
it is through maya (illusion). This idea of non-origination means, 
then, that if there is no plurality then there can be no origina- 
tion in fact. This is indeed so for, *No individual soul is born, 
nor is there any possibility of it. This is that highest reality 


70. J. G. Arapura, *Máyà and the Discourse about Brahman", in Two 
Truths in Buddhism and  Vedánta, M. Sprung, ed. pp. 112-13. Cited 
hereafter as MDAB. : 

71. AS, Ill 24, pp. 62-3, (neha naneti camnayad indro mayabhir ity api, 
ajayamano bahudhà māyayā jayate tu sah.) 
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where nothing is born.’ 7? The implication of this is that there 
is definitely a highest reality and that it is by recognition of non- 
origination that one can go beyond the common view that there 
is such a thing as origination. Gaudapada comments that this 
common view is a mistake just like the view of the rope as 
snake : i ; 


As in the dark a rope which is not determinately known is 
imagined to be a snake ora continuous line of water; etc., 
so is imagined the soul (tman = jiva). 

As the rope being determinately known the thing imagined 
vanishes and there is non-duality — it is nothing but the rope, 
so is the ascertainment of àtman.?? 


‘Origination then is like the rope, imagined as snake, for when 
there is non-duality it is seen that there is the Soul (atman). The 
Soul is imagined to originate but jn truth there is no origination. 
But what of the Soul, does it not need emancipating knowledge 
of the atman which is its real nature ? No, it does not, for : 


There-is no disappearance, no origination; no one in 
bondage, no one who works for success; no one who is 
desirous of emancipation, no one who is emancipated. — 
This is the highest truth. 


It is (àtman) imagined in the form of things which are 
really non-existent through that which is non-dual, and the 
things (themselves), too, are imagined through what is 
non-dual. Therefore non-duality is blissful." 


"Therefore we have two views of truth. The first is of the nature 
of common experience (form of things) and the second is the 
highest truth which is of the nature of bliss and is atman, How 
does one arrive at this second truth ? Should one use logic ? 


ILLE ‘ 

72. Ibid., III 48, p. 82, (na kascij jayate jivak sambhavo *sya na vidyate, 
etat tad uttamam satyam yatra kificin na jayate). 

73. Ibid., I 17-18, pp. 28-9, (17 — aniscità yathà rajjur andhakare 
vikalpita, sarpadharadibhir bhavais tadvad atma vikalpitak. 18 — niscitayam 
yatha rajjvam vikalpo vinivartate, rajjur eveti cadvaitam tadvad Gtmavini§cayal). 

74. Ibid., II 32-3, p. 39, 41, (32— ma nirodho na cotpattir na baddho 
na ca sadhakah, na mumuksur na vai mukta ity esa paramarthata. 33 — bhavair 
asadbhir evayam advayena ca kalpitah, bhava apy advayenaiva tasmad adva- 
yata Siva.) 
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. It is the adherence to (an idea of) a thing — whatsoever it 
may be, by which bliss is constantly covered and misery is 
unfolded. The glorious one (dharmadhàtu) — (i) is, (ii) is not, 
(iii) is and is not, (i.e., both), or (iv) neither is nor is not 
(i.e., not both) with these (notions) the childish obscure it 
(respectively in accordance with their own ideas of its 
being) (i) steady, (ii) unsteady, (ii) both, and (iv) the 
absence (of both).?5 _ 


It seems that one should use logic in order to get rid of an idea 
of a thing. But when one arrives at this logical conclusion does 
this logic also establish or uncover the highest truth or knowl- 
edge of that truth ? This logic does not suffice, for : 


It is accepted that knowledge which is unborn does not go 
(i.e., relate itself) to the elements of existence, which are 
(also) unborn. As the knowledge does not go (to the elements 
of existence) it is declared to be free from attachment (asanga, 
i.e., free from any relation to its object). 


Thus knowledge does not relate itself to logic. It is beyond the 
grasp of logic and epistemological method. It is knowledge 
which is given because it is unborn and the basis of these 
(unborn) methods. But this knowledge is knowable, Gaudapada 
states : ` 


The jfiana that does not imagine (i.e., indeterminate) and is 
(consequently) unborn is, they say, not different from the 
knowable. The knowable is Brahman, the unborn and 
eternal one. So the unborn (Brahman) becomes manifest 
through the unborn (jfiana).7? 


Therefore we see that Gaudapdda’s thought derives from 
Brahman and this pervades his entire Mandikya Karika. 


75. Ibid., IV. 82, 83, 84, (82 — sukham avriyate nityam dulkham vivri- 
yate sada, yasya kasya ca dharmasya grahena bhagavan asau. 83 — asti nasty 
asti nàástiti nasti nastiti và punah, calasthirobhayabhavair avpuoty eva balisah. 
84 — kofyas catasra etas tu grahair yasam sadavrtah, bhagavan abhir asprsto 
yena drstal sa sarvadrk.) : 

` 76. Ibid, IV 96, p. 209, (ajesv ajam asamkrantam dharmesu jnanam 
isyate, yato. na kramati jnanam asangam tena Kirtitam.) 

77. Ibid., III 33, p. 68, (akalpakam ajam jfianam jfieyabhinnam pracaksate, 
brahma jiieyam ajam nityam ajenajam vibudhyate.) 


E 
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We have briefly shown that Gaudapada begins with non- 
origination and an analysis of common experience and moves 
into logic and beyond these to the knowability of Brahman which 
is the absolute truth of non-duality. The status of this world 
as real is accepted or rejected under the canopy of Brahman. 
But the case is that if Brahman is non-dual then that which posits 
another, i.e, the world, must be rejected. This also includes 
any statements about a creator of the world. Why then do the 
scriptures speak of creation, and gods, and the universe ? 


Jf the expansion of the (visible) universe (prapaiica) were 
(really) existing it would have to cease to exist, no doubt, 
(if non-duality of Reality is to be realized), but this duality 
is mere illusion, in absolute truth there is non-duality. 


False creation (vikalpa) would cease if it were created by 
some one. This statement (of vikalpa) is for the sake of 
instruction. When (the Reality) is known there is no duality.78 


View or TRUTH — Samvrti AND MAYA 


We have seen two perspectives with regard to truth in 
Gaudapáda. We have seen that he places everything under the 
absolute truth of non-duality or Brahman. He has also spoken: 
of the various perspectives of false creation, the eixstence of the 
world, and illusive duality. Thus let us look at these various 
views to see where Gaudapada stands. 

Gaudapáda centers the fact of the appearance of duality in 
maya. He states, “As owing to maya the mind in dream moves 
with appearance (or image) of the two (viz., the percipient and 
the perceptible, or in other words, the subject and object), so 
owing to maya the mind in the waking state moves with the appear- 
ance of the two.”?9 Maya is an expression of duality. But does 
this not mean that maya is something other than the absolute 
even though we have seen that there is only non-duality ? In 
other words, where is the dwelling place of maya ? 


78. Ibid., I 17-18, pp.-7, 8, (17 — prapaiico yadi vidyeta nivarteta na 
samsayah, mayamatram idam dvaitam advaitam paramarthatah. 18 — vikalpo 
vinivarteta kalpito yadi kenacit, upadesad ayam vado jiiate dvaitam na vidyate.) 

79. Ibid., WI 29, p. 66, (yatha svapne dvayabhasam spandate mayaya 
manah, tathà jagrad dvayabhasam spandate mayaya manah.) 
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It is the self, the shining one, that imagines the self by the 
self through its own illusion (maya), and verily it is that (self) 


which cognizes the things. This is the conclusion of the 
Vedanta.50 


Thus the dwelling place of maya is in the self when it imagines 
itself as another self. This imagined self is an illusion, “It 
(Atman) is imagined as Praga “‘breath’ or ‘life’ and other 
innumerable things. This is an illusion of it, the shining one, by 
which it itself is deluded."st 

Just as the atman is imagined as innumerable things so other 
things are imagined by maya to exist, “As an elephant called 
up by illusion is said to exist owing to perception and common 
practice, so on the same ground it is said of a thing that it exists. "82 
That which exists, owing to perception and common practice, 
is of the nature of an illusion of the atman. But what is the 
nature of illusion, does it exist separately from the objects of 
perception and common practice ? Gaudapáda answers that it 
does not, for it is of the same nature as the objects of perception 
and common practice. 


In the practical truth (samvrti) everything comes into 
being; hence there is nothing eternal. (On the other hand), 
every thing is naturally without origination; hence there is 
no annihilation. The things which are said as generated are 
so in the empirical truth and not in fact. This generation 
is like illusion, and that illusion, too, does not exist.83 


What is the relation of practical truth to absolute truth in 
Gaudapada ? It seems from what we have already seen that it 
is useful for instruction and for the start of the uncovering of 
the Self (ütman). Practical or empirical truth may, therefore, be 


80. Ibid., IL 12, p. 22, (kalpayaty atmanatmanam atma devah svamayayd, 
sa eva budhyate bhedan iti vedantani§cayah). 

81. Jbid., II 19, p. 29, (pranddibhir anantais tu bhàvair etair vikalpitah, 
máüyalsá tasya devasya yayayam mohitak svayam). 

82. Ibid., IV 44, p. 152, (upalambhat samacaran mayahasti yathocyate, 
upalambhát samacarad asti vastu tathocyate). 

83. Ibid., IV 57-8, pp. 161-3, (57 — samvrtyá jayate sarvam Sasvatam 
fena nasti vai, svabhavena hy ajam sarvam ucchedas tena nasti vai. 58— 
dharma ya iti jayante samvrtya te na tattvatah, janma mayopamam tesam sā 
ca maya na vidyate). 
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a tool, but as with logic, a tool which is grounded upon 


used as 
truth precludes 


absolute truth. As we have seen, absolute 
discussion of origination, dependence, and existence. 


Whatever exists. in empirical truth (samvrti) which is im- 
agined (kalpita) does not exist in absolute truth (paramartha), 
for one that is dependent (paratantra, for its existence or orig- 
ination) may exist (only) in empirical truth which is the cause 
(of existence or origination), and not in absolute truth.®4 


Thus epistemic truth leads to ontological truth because it is 
dependent on the absolute and it is an illusion of the absolute. 
What is the nature of one’s recognition of this ontological 
reality ? Gaudapada describes it in the words, “It is intense 
abstract concentration (samadhi) which is beyond all expression, 
and above all thoughts, very calm and full of light, burning once 
for all, unwavering and without fear."85 

Not only is the above a description of the ultimately Real but 
it is also a description of the Real Self (atman). What is neces- 
sary is that one recognize that the ultimately Real and the Real 
Self are the same. There is no duality, only Brahman. One must 
become what one already is, i.e., Brahman : 


Having realized the truth inward, having also realized the 
truth Joutward, one becomes the truth (itself), delighting 
therein and being such one should be unmoved from it.% 


TRANSITION FROM GAUDAPADA TO SANKARA 


In fine we can make some general statements about Gauda- 
pada’s thought. We have seen that Gaudapada views everything 
from the point of the absolute and that that which is not absolute 
has some reason for being, i.e., for the purpose of instruction. 
The use of logic has also been shown to be a dependent method 
and not something which is its own base. All reality points 
beyond duality (samvrti) to the non-dual, and hence duality 
can be overcome by becoming that which one already is. 


84. Ibid., Iv 73, p- 174, (yo ’sti kalpitasamvrtya paramarthena nasty 
asau, paratantro “bhisamvrtya syan nasti paramarthatah). 
! 85. Ibid., m 37, p- 72 (sarvabhilapavigatah sarvacintasamutthitah, 
.suprasantah sakrjjyotih samadhir acalo *bhayah). 
; 86. Jbid., II 38, p: 47, (tattvam adhyatmikam drstva tattvam drstva in 
bahyatah, tattvibhütas tadaramas tattyad apracyuto bhavet). E 
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Meaning is obtained through the recovery of the non-dual. 
This is knowledge which, grounded in the non-dual, is completed 
by language, and emerges through the removal of duality. 

We have here a very basic difference between the thought of 
Nagarjuna and Gaudapáda. In Nagarjuna, as we have shown, 
Samvrti is totally false and language finds its ground in samvrti.8? 
Samvrti is false because all positions disappear under the scrutiny 
of the Màdhyamika dialectic. The dialectic removes all positions 
so that one can see that “samsdra is nirvana". In Gaudapada 
Samvrti, used correctly, has a positive purpose; in Nagarjuna 
it is seen as having a purpose only in a negative way. 


The paramartha, however, can be understood and realized 
only negatively, only as we remove the samvrti, the forms 
which thought has already, unconsciously and beginning- 
lessly, ascribed to the real. The Real is to be uncovered, 
discovered, and realised as the reality of appearances (dhar- 
manam dharmatà). In the order of our discovery, the removal 
of samvrti must precede our knowledge of the paramartha, 
Paramartha is the end or goal that we seek to attain, and 
samvrti is the means; it is the latter or jumping board which 
enables us to reach that objective. It is, therefore, stated that 
samvrti is the means (upàyabhüta) and Paramartha is the 


end (upeyabhüta). Basing ourselves on vyavahdra do we 
advance to the paramartha.88 


The absolute is completely beyond speaking (apoha-vada) and 
conception (drsti-vada).. However, Gaudapáda uses speaking and 
conception as a means of uncovering the absoulte, as a means 
to the absolute, it is positive because speaking and conception 
are grounded upon the absolute. Thus Gaudapada conceives 
of the absolute in terms of the Upanisadic tradition. This tradi- 
tion of the Vedanta becomes the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara. 
Gaudapada’s thought forms the basis for the latter development 
of Gaudapada’s pupil’s pupil Sankara. 


87. Refer to Introduction. 
88. CPB, p. 253. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
SAMVRTI (MAYA) IN SANKARA 
ADVAITA AND THE UTTARA MiMAMSA 


The Advaita dar$ana, as we indicated in our first chapter, grew 
out of the Sūtras of Uttara Mimarmsa of Badarayana and is 
synonymous with it. The Vedanta tradition beginning with 
Sankara attributed the central text of the Uttara Mimarsa, 
namely Brahma or Vedanta Sütra, to Badarayana : 


Tradition from Samkara downwards attributes the Sūtra 
to Badarayana. The fact that the name of the latter is 
mentioned in several places in the third person inclines 
one to think that Badarayana is not its author. Such a use 
of the third person is not, however, an uncommon practice 
in ancient India, and it need not imply a different author- 
ship. Indian tradition identifies Badarayana, the author 
of the Sütra, with Vyasa. Sarnkara’s followers, Govinda- 
nanda, Vacaspati and Anandagiri identify Vyasa with 
Badarayana; Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha and Baladeva 
ascribe the Sūtra to Vyasa....It is not, however, clear 
' what opinion Sathkara himself held.t 


The sitra itself, and Badarayana, are dated within the tradition 
between 500 to 200 s.c. A.B. Keith is of the opinion that 
Badarayana cannot be dated later than 200 A.D. We may 
side with a date then between 200 s.c. and 200 A.D. For our 
purpose assigning an exact date is of little value, as we have no 
argument with either of the above. Rather our intent is merely 
to gain a perspective in approaching the Advaita darsana. 
Either of the above dates places it well within the tradition and 
this is sufficient for our purposes. For a more developed analysis 
of the time between Badarayana and Sankara we would refer 
the reader to the more traditional account given in the book 
Preceptors of Advaita edited by Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan. 


1. IP, pp. 432-3. 
2. Ibid:, p. 433. 
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Much more important for our present study is the general content 
of the Sūtra itself. . 


The Brahma Sūtra is the exposition of the philosophy of the 
Upanisads. It is an attempt to systematise the various 
strands of the Upanisads which form the background to the 
orthodox systems of thought. It is also called uttaramimamsa 
or the mimdrisa or the investigation of the later part of the 
Vedas, as distinguished from the mimamsa of the earlier part 
of the Vedas and the Brahmanas which deal with ritual or 
karmakünda. All the commentators on the Brahma Sutra 
agree that the Brahma Sütra was intended to be a summary 
of the teachings of the Upanisads. The Brahma Sütra is also 
called the Vedanta Sütra or Sariraka Sūtra. It takes into 
account the systems of thought known at that time.? 


As an exposition of the thought of the Upanisads the Brahma 
Sūtra, like all sütras, is aphoristic. That is, as it exists by itself, 
it accommodates a wide variety of meanings which can be 
understood only by reference to a commentary or Bhasya. 
This commentary brings out the implicit meaning of the Brahma 
Sūtra and develops it into a cogent system. 

The Brahma Sūtra contains four chapters or adhyayas which 
are again divided into four parts or padas. Each part in turn is 
subdivided into sections or adhikaranas which are made up of 
sütras. The sütras themselves vary in number according to the 
topic considered. The Uttara Mimarmsa follows the Pirva 
Mimarisa in its analysis of each section or adhikarana. Each 
section has five factors : 


(1) Visaya=subject matter, 

(2) Samíaya—'doubt or uncertainty, 

(3) Piirva-paksa=statement of an object, 
(4) Siddhanta=established conclusion, 

(5) Samgati=connection between sections.4 


Concerning the contents of the Brahma Sutra Dr. Radhakrishnan 
remarks : 


3. Radhakrishnan, Zhe Brahma Sütra, pp. 21-2. 
4. Ibid., p. 24. 
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The first chapter deals with samanvaya. It attempts to offer 
a coherent interpretation of the different texts of the 
Upanisads....The second chapter deals with avirodha 
and shows that the interpretation offered in the first 
chapter is not inconsistent with the writings of other sages 
and views of other systems. Even when the sitras were 
formulated, they reckoned with other views and objec- 
tions from rival schools. Truth would not be sought so 
industriously if it had no rivals to contend against. The 
third chapter deals with sadhana and is devoted to an expo- 
sition of the means for the realisation of Brahman. The 
fourth deals with phala or the fruit of knowledge.5 


LIFE OF SANKARA (788-820 A.D.) 


According to Radhakrishnan in his Indian Philosophy there is 
some debate about the specific dates of Sankara.9 But there 
does exist a definite tradition, containing both facts and myth, 
about the life and death of the great man : 


` Sankara belonged to the simple, learned and hardworking 
Nambidri sect of Brahmins of Malabar, and is generally 
supposed to-have been born at Kaladi, on the west coast of 
the peninsula. Though there is a tradition that Siva was 
the family deity of Sarnkara, it is also held that he was by 
birth a Sakta. Early in his youth he went to a Vedic school, 
presided over by Govinda, the pupil of Gaudapada. In all 
his works, Sankara subscribes himself as the pupil of 
Govinda, who evidently taught him the main principles of 
the Advaita system. Even while a young boy of eight he 
is said to have devoured with avidity and delight all the 
Vedas. Apparently he was a youthful prodigy of Vedic 
learning and free intelligence. He was impressed with the 
mystery and importance of life, and had an early vision 
of the beauty of holiness. Before he learned the ways of 
the world, he rejected them and became a saiifiyasin. But 
he was no passionless recluse. The pure flame of truth 
burned within him. He wandered as a teacher from place 
to place, engaging in discussions with the leaders of other 


5. Jbid., p. 24. See also Deussen, The System of Vedanta. 
6. I P, p. 447. 
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schools of thought. According to the traditional accounts, 
he met, in the course of these tours, Kumarila and Mandana 
Miéra.... The story of his entering the dead body of 
Amaruka shows that Sarnkara was an adept in yogic prac- 
tices. He established four mutts or monasteries, of which 
the chief is the one at Sringeri in the Mysore Province. ... 
A touching incident, about which tradition is unanimous, 
shows how full of the milk of human kindness and filial 
affection Samkara was. In open defiance of the rules which 
govern the order of Safifiyasins, Samkara performed the 
funeral rites of his mother, and thus incurred the serious 
opposition of his community. He died at Kedarnath in 
the Himalayas at the age of thirty-two. ...’ 


A modern scholar who is presently engaged in historical 
questions concerning Sankara is Dr. Paul Hacker of Munster, 
West Germany. In his article entitled “Sankara der Yogin und 
Sankara der Advaitin — Einige Beobachtungen”,® he tries to 
determine whether Sankara wrote a commentary on Veda- 
vyàása's Yogabhasya entitled Yogabhasyavivarana. Hacker main- 
tains that such is the case and this in turn points out that 
Sankara was first an adherent of Patañjali’s Yoga and later 
became an Advaitin. The criteria for such a conclusion are 
found throughout Hacker’s articles on Sankara. Whether or not 
such is the case has no bearing upon the present study as we are 
not concerned at present with any contested works of Sankara. 

For the tradition then, Sankara, student of Govinda, lived a 
brief life of thirty-two years but in this time he synthesized one 
of the most important schools of philosophy in India. By 
reflectively thinking about Sruti he formulated the non-dualistic 
(Advaita) school of Vedanta. This school and Sankara can be 
seen as one of the highest peaks of Indian spirituality because 
it is a point at which previous Vedic philosophy culminates 
and also a referent of most later thought. 


7. Ibid, pp. 447-8. See also S. S. Sastri, Sankaracharya. 

8. Paul Hacker, *Saükara der Yogin und Sankara der Advaitin — 
Einige Beobachtungen", Weiner Zeitschrift fur die Kunde Sud—und Ostasiens 
und Archiv fur Indische Philosophie, XUI (1968), pp. 119-48. Other articles 
listed in the Bibliography. 
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In modern scholarship there is some disagreement about the 
exact relation of Sankara to Gaudapada. For our purpose we 
need not enter into this discussion any more than we have 
already in the previous chapter. It is not essential for our study 
that Sankara be in a direct line methodologically with Gauda- 
pada. In this regard we would follow the traditional account 
without entering into critical exegesis. Traditionally it is 
accepted that there was strong influence from Gaudapada, but 
that this influence did not in any way hinder the creative think- 
ing of Sankara. Thus the thought of Sankara can be approached 
as a self-sufficient whole. : 


WORKS OF SANKARA 

The major works of Sankara, aside from many minor works 
attributed to him, are his commentaries or bhdsya on the triple 
foundation (prasthanatraya) of the Vedanta, namely the Upa- 
nisads,? the Bhagavad Gita, and the Brahma Sūtra. Each of these 
commentaries are concerned with presenting one coherent 
system, which, Sankara maintains, is the import of each of the 
texts. 

In this study we will concern ourselves primarily with the 
Brahma Sütra and Sankara's commentary on it. The Brahma 
Sütra, as Sankara saw it deals chiefly with one topic and by 
extension two others, namely the nature of realization of 
Brahman and by implication the status of the world and the 
individual self. His commentary on the Sütra brings out what 
he sees as the import of the Sūtra itself. This import is the 
coherent system of non-duality or Advaita. The Advaita main- 
tains that there is only one Reality, Brahman. The world as 
name and form (nama-rupa) has as its foundation the only 
"Real" that is. This *Real" is the same for all things which 
participate in existence (sat). The world is real only in relation 
to its true ground or essence. Man must, therefore, embark on 
an inquiry into this “Real”. Thus we find the opening $loka 


in the Brahma Sūtra : “Now, therefore, the desire to know 
Brahman”.10 


9. Namely, the Chandogya, the Brhadaranyaka, the Taittiriya, the 
Aitareya, the Svetasvatara, the Kena, the Katha, the Isa, the Prasna, the 
Mundaka, and the Mandikya. See Radhakrishnan, IP, Vol. II, p. 450 ff. 

10. Radhakrishnan, The Brahma Sütra, p. 227, (athato brahmajijnasa). 
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KNOWLEDGE — PRAMA AND PRAMANA 


Pramā is the word used to describe true or valid knowledge. 
This definition and its relation to the pramāņa is brought out 
by D. M. Datta in his The Six Ways of Knowing : 


A prama or knowledge, therefore, can be accurately regarded 
as a cognition the object of which is neither contradicted 
nor already known as an object (anadhi-gata-badhita-rtha- 
visayam jiüanam). 


The special source of a particular pramà or knowledge is 
called pramana. Pramàna is defined as the kàrapa of a 
prama. A kàrana is conceived as the unique or special cause 
through the action of which a particular effect is produced. 
In the case of perceptual knowledge or pratyaksa pramà, 
for example, a sense-organ (in the case of an external percep- 
tion) or the mind (in the case of an internal perception) 
is said to be the kàrana or instrumental cause. .. 14 


Sankara in his works actually refers to only three pramanas 
but generally the Advaita system is said to utilize six.12 For our 
purpose it is not necessary to arrive at any conclusion on the 
specific uses of the various pramdnas by Sankara. This would 
take us well beyond our present study. We can say, however, 
that even though Sankara may not have actually spoken of 
some pramdnas, this doesn’t imply that he didn't utilize them 
in his works. 

For Sankara the primary pramāņa is testimony or Sruti. 
Sruti is the scripture of the Vedanta. It is “transpersonal” in 
that it has always existed and was heard and set down by the 
ancient seers of the Indian tradition. For the Advaita sruti is 
' contained in the Upanisads and they are concerned with 
Brahman : 


Need it be mentioned, therefore, that it is not possible to 
explain the inscrutable nature of Brahma, without (the help 


11. D. M. Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing, p. 27 ff. Cited hereafter 
as SWK. 

12. An analysis of the pramanas utilized by the Advaita is contained in 
Datta’s SWK. The pramanas are : perception, inference, scriptural testimony, 
‘comparison, implication, and negation. See also Radhakrishnan, IP, 
Vol. II, p. 488 ff., and Deussen System of Vedanta, pp. 89-90. 
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of) the Scriptures ? The Pauranikas also say, similarly — 
“Do not employ reasoning to entities which are unthinkable. 
To be beyond the material effects (Prakriti) is the criterion 
of that which is unfathomable". Therefore, the realization 
of the supersensuous Brahma, as it is in fact, depends upon 
the Scriptures as its source.18 


In the Advaita there is a distinction between two types of 
scripture, one connoting absolute truth or para vidya and 
relative truth or apara vidya. The para vidya scriptures are con- 
tained in the great statements of the mahavakyas. The difference 


between the two types is based upon the knowledge that they ` 


give : 


According to Sankara the authority of a scriptural passage 
is established if it is able to generate certain and fruitful 
knowledge. The Upanisadic texts are able to give such 
knowledge, which, Sankara says, is seen to result in the 
removal of evils such as ignorance, grief, delusion and 
fear which are at the root of transmigration. Further, the 
Upanisads themselves say that “for him, who sees unity 
there can be no delusion and grief." Some passages in 
the Veda such as “He (the god Fire) cried; so he was called 
Rudra (the crier)” may not give any certain and fruitful 
knowledge; and they have consequently no authority. Also 
texts like “the sun is the sacrificial post” have to be under- _ 
stood figuratively, because their literal meaning is contradicted. 
by perception; and their purport does not lie in their 
literal meaning. But there are certain texts in the Upanisads, 
which by the application of the sixfold criteria mentioned 
in the previous chapter, are found to be their central theme. 
Since these texts give us fruitful knowledge not obtained by 
any other source and since they are found to be important" 
as they have an independent meaning on their own, the 
Advaita school maintains that their purport must be 
accepted at all costs.14 


13. V. M. Apte, Brahma-Sütra Shankara-Bhashya, 1.1.27, p. 332. 
Cited hereafter as BSB Apte. orem 


14. K.S. Murty, Revelation and Reason in Advaita Vedanta, p. 88. 


Cited hereafter as RRAV. See also IP Vol. II, p. 518-20. 
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There are four mahdavakyas : (1) “That thou art" (tat tvam asif 
Chan. 6.8.7). (2) "I am Brahman” (aham brahma 'smi| Brh. 
1.4.10). (3) “This Self is Brahman” (ayamatma brahma) Brh. 
2.5.19). (4) “All this is Brahman” (sarvam khalv-idam brahma/ 
Chan. 3.14.1). Let us select the first mahavakya above and 
consider it for a moment. “That thou Art” is found in the 


Chandogya Upanisad from 6.8.7 on in the dialogue of a son with 
his father : 


1. “Bring hither a fruit of that nyagrodha tree.” “Here it is, 
Venerable Sir." “What do you see there ?” “These extremely 
fine seeds, Venerable Sir.” “Of these, please break one.” 
“It is broken, Venerable Sir.” “What do you see in these ?” 
“Nothing at all, Venerable Sir.” 


2. Then he said to him, “My dear, that subtle essence which 
you do not perceive, verily, my dear, from that very essence 
this great nyagrodha tree exists. Believe me, my dear. 

3. That which is the subtle essence, this whole world has 
for its self. That is the true. That is the self. That art thou 
Svetaketu.” “Please, Venerable Sir, instruct me still further.” 
“So be it, my dear," said he.15 


This declaration “That thou Art” indicates that the essence of 
the world and the self is Brahman. For Sankara this statement " 
contains the essence of sruti and opens the way to inquiry about 
‘Brahman. 
Another aspect of Indian epistemology is the development of 
hypothetical reasoning or tarka. Tarka is not a pramana because 
it produces no new knowledge or absolute certainty. It is based 
on speculation and is seen by Sankara as unfounded (apratis- 
thita). N. K. Devaraja gives. an analysis of Sankara's position 
with regard to tarka by responding to Sankara's statement that : 


15. Radhakrishnan, The Principal Upanisads, p. 462. (1. nyagrodha- 
phalam ata aharet; idam, bhagavah, iti; bhinddhiti; bhinnam, bhagavah, 
iti; kim atra pasyasiti; anvya ivema dhanah, bhagavah, iti; asam angaikam 
bhinddhiti; bhinnà, bhagavah, iti; kim atra pasyasiti; na kim cana, bhagavah, 
iti. 2. tam hovaca yam vai, saumya, etam animanam na nibhalayase, etasya 
vai, saumya, ego 'uimna, evam mahan nyagrodhas tisthati Sraddhatsva, 
saumya, 3. saya eso’ nima, aitad átmyam idar sarvam, tat satyam, sa atma, 
tat tvam asi, svetaketo, iti; bhitya eva mà, bhagavan, vijiidpaytv iti; tatha, 
saumya, iti; hovaca.). Cited hereafter as P U. 
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Hence, in this case, how can an entity which is actually 
perceived as substantially existing according to its own 
nature by all the various means-of-proof, be said to be 
either possible or not possible (of existence), by raising 
such alternatives as that such external objective entities are 
either different or non-different (from Paramanus), when 
as a matter of fact they are actually perceived ? It is not 
that because cognitions have the form of the objects of such 
cognitions, that destruction of such objects. results, for 
cognition cannot have the form of external objects if such 
external objects themselves did not exist, and also because, 
such objects are as a matter of fact perceived to be external. 
Hence it is that, that an object and its perception are as a 
rule apprehended simultaneously, is to be understood to 
mean, that they have a relation of cause and effect between 
them, and not that they are one and the same, and have no 
distinction between them.16 


Devaraja adds this analysis : 


This passage conclusively proves that Sankara attaches far 
greater value to pramanas than to abstract reasoning. 
Reasoning cannot establish possibilities and impossibilities 
against the pramanas. The possible according to him is what 
can be apprehended through perception, inference, etc. 
Sankara, in fact, has no patience with those idle speculators 
who, having renounced all dependence on Sruti, constantly 
argue “it is, it is not; he is the agent, he is not the agent” 
etc., thus throwing the whole import of the scriptures into 
confusion. He is even more furious with those who argue 
in opposition to the common experience of mankind. 
Sankara reprimands the mentalist for disregard of common 
sense as no idealist of any brand has even done. His conclu- 
sionis that “only that reasoning which has the backing of the 
Scripture and is therefore auxiliary of experience can be 
acceptable.” Sankara feels there can be no real opposition 


between Sruti on the one hand and experience on the 
other.17 


16. BSB, 1.2.28, Apte, p. 398. 


v: N. K. Devaraja, An Introduction to Sankara's Theory of Knowledge, 
P. 67. Cited hereafter as STK. See also RRAV, pp. 164-5. 
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Thus farka or speculative reasoning does not help one to attain 
knowledge of Brahman. Real experience and śruti then are the 
ground from which one may inquire into Brahman. Tarka 
does not gain one anything and must be seen as indulgence in 
idle speculation. ; 

In fine we can say Sankara maintains that the pramdanas give 
us correct knowledge insofar as that is possible. Scriptural 
testimony is the most efficacious pramana and gives us truth of 
the non-duality of Brahman. This non-dual conception is con- 
tained most explicitly in the Upanisadic passages known as the 
mahavakyas. These are the core of the Veda and are seen as 
connoting absolute truth. Speculative reason is seen as idle 
speculation for it gives no new knowledge and leads one astray 
from the path of the attainment of the knowledge of Brahman. 
This path to the knowledge of Brahman is one which journeys 
through the labyrinth of ignorance (avidya) to self-understanding 
(vidya). 


SELF (Atman) 


The journey to reach knowledge of Brahman is undertaken 
in ignorance or avidya. This journey brings one to a correct 
understanding of the Self by working through the things which 
falsely maintain that they are the Self. This methodology can 
be seen in the illustration of the argumentation of the vital 
breaths in BrhadGranyaka Upanisad V1.1.7-13 : 


7. These vital breaths, disputing among themselves about 

their self-superiority went to Brahma and said, “Which 

of us is the most excellent ?" He then said, that one of you 

is most excellent after whose departure this body is thought 
` to be worse off. 


8. (The organ of) speech departed and having remained 
absent for a year came back and said, “How have you been 
able to live without me ?” They said, “As the dumb, not 
speaking with speech but breathing with the breath, seeing 
with the eye, hearing with the ear, knowing with the mind, 
procreating with the semen. Thus have we lived." Then 
speech entered in. 


9. The eye departed and having remained absent for a year 
came back and said, *How have you been able to live 
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without me ?” They said : “As the blind not seeing with 
the eye, but breathing with the breath, speaking with the 
speech, hearing with the ear, knowing with the mind, 
procreating with the semen. Thus have we lived.” Then the 
eye entered in. t 

10. The ear departed and having remained absent for a year 
came back and said, “How have you been able to live 
without me ?” They said, “As the deaf not hearing with the 
ear, but breathing with the breath, speaking with the speech 
seeing with the eye, knowing with the mind, procreating 
with semen. Thus have we lived.” Then the ear entered in. ` 


11. The mind departed and having remained absent for a 
year came back and said : “How have you been able to live 
without me ?” They said, “As the stupid not knowing with 
the mind, but breathing with the breath, speaking with the 
speech, seeing with the eye, hearing with the ear, procreating 
with the semen. Thus have we lived." Then the mind 
entered in. 

12. Then semen (the organ of generation) departed and 
having remained absent for a year came back and said : 
“How have you been able to live without me ?" They said, 
“As the impotent not procreating with semen, but breathing 
with the breath, speaking with the speech, seeing with the 
eye, hearing with the ear, knowing with the mind. Thus 
have we lived. Then the semen entered in. 


13. Then as the life breath was about to depart, even as 
a large fine horse of the Sindhu land might pull up the 
pegs to which his feet are tied, even so did it pull up those 
vital breaths together. They said : *Venerable Sir, do not 
go out, verily, we shall not be able to live without you." 
“If I am such make me an offering.” “So be it.”18 


18. P U, pp. 306-8, (1. te heme pranah, aha Sreyase vivadamanah 
brahma jagmuh; tadd hocuh; ko no vasistha iti. tadd hovaca, yasmin va 
utkranta idam Sariram papiyo manyate, sa yo vasistha iti. 8. vag ghoccakrama : 
sā samvatsaram prosya, ágatya, uvaca. katham asakata mad rte jivitum itt; 
te hocuh; yatha kalaj; avadanto yaca, pranantah pranena, pasyantas caksusd, 
S§rnvantah Srotrena, vidvamso manasa, prajayamana retasá, evam ajivismeti. 
pravive$a ha yak. 9. caksur hoccakrama, tat samvatsaram prosya, agatya, 
uyaca katham asakata mad rte jivitum iti. te hocuk yathandhah, apasyantas 
caksusa, pranantah pranena, vadanto vaca, Sruvaniah Srotrena, vidvamso 
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"This illustrates, in one instance, the method employed in the 
uncovering of the true self, a journey in ignorance or avidya. It 
is because one finds himself in ignorance that an inquiry into 
Brahman is embarked upon, as explained in Chapter One. 

: Man within Indian thought understands himself as existing 
in a state of ignorance. This ignorance has no historical origin 
as such so man cannot ask when this ignorance began. It is 
seen as beginningless but not as eternal. Ignorance can be over- 
come by knowledge which will terminate ignorance, a path 
which seeks the true Self or atmam. The statement “That art 
thou" means “Brahman is atman”. Thus the afman ls seen as 
identical with Brahman. This identity is the knowledge with 
which ignorance is erased. Knowledge of àtmam is not a new 
acquisition but merely the recognition of the truth that has 
always been but which was obscured by ignorance. Thus no 
new knowledge dawns rather correct knowledge dawns. 

An inquiry into Brahman is.an inquiry into Aman and it is 
undertaken through ignorance. Ignorance is the forgetfulness 
of Self. This Self is the atman which is identical with Brahman. 
This logic is simple and is not to be had by works but through 
knowledge. As Arapura observes : 


Sankara's logic is rigorously simple. Eternity cannot be 
attained. For it is either already here or not here. He 
seeks to demonstrate that it is already here. If it is not 
here no action or change or revolution or progress can lead 


manasa, prajayamand retasa, evam — ajivigmeti. pravivesa ha caksuh. 10. 
Srotram hoccakrama, tat sativatsaram prosya, ágatya, uvaca, katham asakata 
mad rte jivitum iti. te hocu}; yatha badhirah a$rnvantah śrotreņa, pranantah 
prayena, vadanto vaca, pa$yanta$ caksusa, vidvüriso manasa, prajayamanà 
retasá, evam ajivismeti. pravive$a ha  $rotram. 11. mano  hoccakrama. 
tat saratsaram prosya, agatya, uvdca, katham asakata mad rte jivitum iti. 
te hocuh. yatha mugdhah avidvaniso manasa, prauantak pranena, vadanto 
vaca, pasyantah caksusa, Syuvantak Srotrena, praja@yamanad retasd, evam 
ajivismeti. pravivesa ha manah. 12. reto hoccakrama. tat — samvatsaram 
progya, agatya, uvaca : katham asakata mad rte jivitum iti. te hocuh, yatha 
klibah, aprajayamana@ retasā, pranantah pranena, vadanto vaca, pasyantas’ 
caksusd, §rnvantah Srotrena, vidyariso manasa, evam ajivismeti pravivesa ha 
retal. 13. atha ha prana utkramisyan, yatha mahdsu-hayak saindhavak 
padvisa-$ankhün samvrhet, evam haiveman pranan samwavarha. te hocuh : 
mà bhagavah utkramih, na yai Saksyamas tvad rte jivitum iti, tasyo me balir 
&uruteti, tatheti). 


@ 
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to it. Hence the "quest" would be meaningless. Bui the 
fact that eternity is already here — Nitya-buddha-mukta- 
éuddha —constitutes the problem. ...1° 


Thus acceptance of this identity is what is necessary. This is 
what is given in sruti and it is by éruti that this identity is affirmed. . 


As Radhakrishnan remarks : 


Samkara argues that it is impossible for us to know the self 
(atman) by means of thought, since thought itself is a part 
of the flux belonging to the region of the non-self. If we 
grasp it by inducing a sort of sleep on all our critical and 
interpretative powers, then we do fail to have knowledge 
of the type we desire. Yet we cannot think away the self, 
for there is no consciousness or experience possible apart 
from it. Though it escapes our knowledge, it does not 
entirely escape us. It is the object of the notion of self, 
and is known to exist on account of its immediate presenta- 
tion. It cannot be proved, since it is the basis of all proof 
and is established prior to all proof. Logically it isa 
postulate. We have to take it for granted.20 


This must be seen as the “dialectics of the sacred" as 
Arapura states : A 


...The problem is created by the extra-ordinary nature 
of its presence — here lies, parenthetically speaking — the 
real dialectics of the sacred. It is present and we do not know 
it. The whole matter is reduced to a question of knowing 
or not knowing. The fact is to be accounted for by avidya, 
which is the dynamics of our becoming — existence. Words, 
even words pertaining to Brahman are part of avidya, yet 
are avidyà destroying; here lies the dialectics. The words, 
therefore, break loose from avidya on account of their al- 
together unique origin. Moksa is eternity. It is not accomp- 
lished by any new action (here lies a tremendous difference 
with Pūrva Mimarhsa). The purpose of Vedanta language 
is to. make us aware of this already established fact. Hence 


19. J.G. Arapura, “Language in Advaita Vedanta”, Seminar paper, 
Jecture VII, 1974, p. 2, privately circulated. 
20. IP Vol. II, pp. 476-7. 
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Vedanta is vastu-tantra. The sentences of the Vedanta 
are not artha-vada.?t 


So the aátman is known by means of testimony or $ruti. It is 
declared that “The afman is verily the Brahman” and as we 
have observed this declaration does not urge a man to engage 
in some activity but instructs him straightaway regarding the 
nature of atman. The ātman is known, then, because it is self- 
evident, self-luminous. This fact is illustrated by a discussion 
between Yajiiavalkya and King Janaka in Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 1V.3.6 concerning the origin of light. After a brief 
analysis of the origin of light as being localized in such as the 
sun, moon and speech the King asks : 


6. “When the sun has set, Yājñavalkya, and the moon has 
set, and the fire has gone out and speech has stopped, what 
light does a person here have ?" “The Self, indeed, is his 
light," said he, “‘for with the self, indeed, as the light, one 
sits, moves about, does one's work and returns.?? 


Thus tman is that upon which all is constructed and because 
of this knowledge of atman does not follow from anything. 
It is the essential, that from which all arises and to which all 
must eventually return. It is the same as Brahman for the 
philosophy of the Self is, when analyzed, itself the inquiry into 
Brahman. 


BRAHMAN 


The Real, Brahman, best described as “neti-neti”? (not this — 
not that) means that Brahman can only be described actually 
via negitiva as being not this or not that when compared to 
anything. But it is also the case that even though Brahman 
can best be described via negitiva, the via positiva is also utilized. 
Brahman is spoken of as being the pure reality of existence (sat), 
consciousness (cit), and bliss (ananda). Brahman is, of course, 
beyond conception and when any conception is used in a. 


21. Arapura, "Language in Advaita Vedanta”, p. 2. 

22. PU, pp. 255-6, (6. astam ita aditye, yajnavalkya, candramasy astam 
ite, sante agnau, Santayai vāci, kim-jyotir evayam purusa iti. atmaivasya 
jyotir bhavati, atmanaivayam jyotisaste, palyayate, karma kurute, vipalyeti iti.).. 

23. Ibid., p. 286. 
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ways seen as falling short of the truth. 
hen one attains knowledge of Brahman 
th Brahman. Knowledge of 
“an intuitive realization of the 


descriptive way it is al 
Truth is brought about w 
which means identification wi 


Brahman occurs when there is 
truths that one is in fact atman and dtman is none other than 


Brahman, an identity which has always existed. Thus to know 
Brahman is to be Brahman or to have this gnosis is to return 
to that which you already were and have always been. 

We have said that the via negitiva is the most accurate de- 
scription of Brahman. This idea can be seen clearly in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1V.4.22 which describes Brahman 
as the Self. ' 

22. Verily, he is the great unborn Self who is this (person) 

consisting of knowledge among the senses. In the space 

within the heart lies the controller of all, the lord of all, 
the ruler of all. He does not become greater by good works 
nor smaller by evil works. He is the bridge that serves as the 
. boundary to keep the different worlds apart. Him the 
Brahmanas seek to know by the study of the Veda, by 
sacrifices, by gifts, by penance, by fasting. On knowing Him, 
in truth, one becomes an ascetic. Desiring Him only as their 
worlds, monks wander forth. Verily, because they know this, 
the ancient (sages) did not wish for offspring. What shall 
we do with offspring (they said), we who have attained this 
self, this world. They, having risen above the desire for sons, 

the desire for wealth, the desire for worlds, led the life of a 

mendicant. For the desire for sons is the desire for wealth 

and the desire for wealth is the desire for worlds; both these 
are, indeed, desires only. This Self is (that which has been 
described as) not this, not this. He is incomprehensible for 

He is never comprehended. He is indestructible for He can- 

not be destroyed. He is unattached for He does not attach 

himself. He is unfettered, He does not suffer, He is not 
injured. Him (who knows this) these two (thoughts) do not 
overcome, for some reason he has done evil or for some 
reason he has done good. He overcomes both. What he has 
done or what he has not done does not burn (affect) him.?* 


24. EU, pp. 278-9, (22. sa vā esa mahan aja ātmā yo *yam vijfianamayah 
‘pranesu; ya eso "ntar-hydaya akasah tasmin Sete, sarvasya vasi, sarvasyesanah, 
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To describe Brahman as a thing or as having attributes then is 
to misunderstand the nature of Brahman and knowledge of 
Brahman. He who does so sees Brahman as just another thing 
among things even though perhaps higher in a kind of structure 
of existence. But Brahman is not.a thing, as such; if one uses 
this type of description Brahman is the only thing and there is 
no other thing, including no-thing, besides it. Brahman is best 
understood, then, in terms of the description which uses the 
via negitiva. Man however has difficulty in understanding this 
kind of description so Brahman is also described via positiva. 
It is the fullness of pure existence (sat), consciousness (cit), 
and bliss (ananda); Brahman is Satcidananda. In terms of sat 
Brahman “is ever existent and the unreal is never existent — 
regarding the two, the Self and the non-Self, the real and the 
unreal, is always present before the minds of those who attend only 
to truth, to the real nature of the Brahman, the Absolute, the 
All...."?5 As cit Brahman in “All this (threefold world) is 
guided by intelligence, is established by intelligence. The support 
is intelligence, Brahma is intelligence."?9 In Sankara’s com- 
mentary on the Mandiikya Upanisad 111.47 ānanda is discussed : 


The above mentioned bliss which is the highest’ Reality 
and which is characterised by the knowledge of the Atman 
is centered in the Self. It is all peace, characterised by 
the cessation of all evils. It is the.same as liberation. It is 
indescribable as nobody is able to describe it; for, it is 


Sarvasyádhipatih; sa na sādhunā karmana bhilyan no evāsādhunā kaniyan. 
esa sarvesvaral esa bhütadhipatih, esa bhitapalah. esa setur vidharana esam 
lokanam  asambhedàya. tam etath veddnuvacanena brāhmaņā vividisanti, 
yajitena, danena, tapasanasakena : etam eva viditva munir bhavati, etam eva 
pravrájino lokam icchantah pravrajanti. etadd ha sma vai tat pitrve vidvariisah 
prajám na kamayanti : kim prajayà karisyamah; yesam no ‘yam atmayam 
loka iti. te ha sma putraisandyas ca vittaisanayas ca lokaisandyas ca vyutthaya, 
atha bhiksdcaryarh caranti; ya hy eva putraisana sā vittaisana, ya vittaisana 
sā lokaisana; ubhe hy ete egane eva bhavatah sa esa neti nety atma; agrhyah, 
na hi grhyate; asiryah, na hi Siryate; asangap, nahi sajyate; asito na vyathate, 
na risyati; etam u haivaite na tarata iti, atah papam akarvam iti, ata kalyanam 
akaravam iti; ubhe u haivaisa ete tarati, nainam krtakrte tapatah.). 

25. A. Mahadeva Sastri, The Bhagavad-Gita with the Commentary of 
Sri Satikaracharya, p. 30, II.16. ; 

26. PU, Aitareya Upanisad lIL.1.3., p. 523 (sarvar tat prajüünetram 
prajnane pratisthitam, prajfia-netro lokak prajiia pratistha, prajÓanam brahma). 
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totally different from all objects. This ultimate bliss is 
directly realized by the Yogis. It is unborn because itis not 
produced like anything resulting from empirical perceptions. 
It is identical with the Unborn which is the object sought 
by knowledge. The knowers of Brahman describe this 
bliss verily as the omniscient Brahman, as it is identical with 
that Reality which is omniscient.?" 


So the description of Brahman as Satcidananda imparts the idea 
that Brahman is the essence of existence, consciousness, and 
bliss. But we must not think of each of these terms as connot- 
ing a part of Brahman for they do not connote but denote. 
As T. R. V. Murti rightly observes when he writes : 


The three terms of the definition, Sat, Cit and Ananda, 
are not synonymous (aparyaya). Although they all denote, 
not connote, one and the same entity, Brahman; the differ- 
ence between them is not verbal; each denotes Brahman 
differently. The thing excluded, or the mode of approach 
(the vyavartya), is different in each case; Sat excludes asat 
(non-being); Cit (will or intelligence) excludes matter 
(jada); Ananda (bliss) excludes Duhkha (pain). These terms 
are not concepts or predicates. It would be less of a mis- 
take to take them denotatively as things or substances. 
Each is sui generis, a Self. Each is identical with Brahman, 
substantially, not conceptually.?9 


Thus whenever one refers to Brahman as either sat, cit or ananda 
it must be recognized that the other terms are necessarily included. 


27. Swami Nikhilananda, The Manditkyopanisad with Gaudapada's 
Karika and Sankara's Commentary, p. 206, IIL.47. 

28. In Ontology of Advaita R. Rao observes that, “Though Sat, Cit and 
Ananda as applied to Brahman are not found in this form in the early 
Upanisads, yet the bases of them can easily be recognised therein in the 
following ways: vijanam  ànandam brahma — Brh. Up. 3.9.28; satyam 
prajiia ananda — Brh. Up. 4.1; satyam jhànam anantam brahma — Taitt. 
Up. 2.1. It is only in the very late Upanisads that we come across Brahman 
described as 'sar-cit-ànanda'; Ramapürvatapaniya Upanisad 92; Ramottara- 
tapaniya Upanisad 2.4.5. p. 28.” 


29. T.R. V. Murti, “The Two Definitions of Brahman in the Advaita”, 
Krishna Chandra Bhattacharyya Memorial Volume, pp. 146-7. 
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TATASTHA-LAKSANA AND SVARUPA-LAKSANA 


The definition of Brahman as satcidünanda is an essential or 
substantial one (svarüpa-laksana). It can be termed a "naming" 
rather than a “designation”. When Brahman is seen as the basis 
for the cause of the origin, sustenance and cessation of the world, 
it is referred to by an accidental or modal definition (tafastha- 
laksana). Whichever definition is utilized it is still the non-dual 
Brahman that is being spoken of. In the order of phenomenal 
experience or discovery the tafastha-laksara is first and Brahman 
is realized only when we understand that the essence of the 
tatastha-laksana is the svaritpa-laksana. Thus by its very 
nature the /atastha-laksana view is grounded in a view beyond 
itself. The experiential movement is from the basis of the world 
into that basis so that it is no longer seen in terms of other but as 
Self. The progression takes place from experience of other 
(world) to discovery of identity. This is a movement from the 
non-real to the real for : 


Our natural attitude is to take anything that appears as real. 
For instance, we mistake the body for the self. This is an 
unconscious process of identification; for none can con- 
sciously fall into illusion. Then occurs the shock of disillusion- 
ment. Consequent on this, we become reflective. Disillusion- 
ment, or the cancelling consciousness, reveals the soul of the 
appearance by tearing off its superficial vestures as it were. 
Only this experience provides us with the criterion of the 
real as abadhya (the uncontradicted) and the illusory as 
badhya; and not any a priori formal concept.*° 


So the movement from the unreal to the real is a movement from 
the contradictable to the uncontradictable. Brahman as satcid- 
Gnanda is uncontradictable. Brahman as the basis of the world 
is uncontradictable also, but it has, as it were, derivatives which 
are contradictable i.e. the experience of the world. - 


STATUS OF THE WORLD 


The inner structure of the world is seen as both contradict- 
able and uncontradictable. It is contradictable in that it somehow 


30. Ibid., pp. 136-7. 
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participates in [mon-being (asat) but it is uncontradictable 
because its essence is being (sat). Thus we have the idea that 
existence, which means “to be", is identical with essence.31 Thus 
when we think of the status of the world for Sankara we should 
see it as having Brahman for its ground while participating in 
that which is *other" than Brahman. However, it must always 
be remembered that there is none “other” than Brahman and 
thus whatever is referred to as “other” ultimately has its 
ground in Brahman. 

The world is seen as an appearance of Brahman, an appear- 
ance which is at heart identical with Brahman. When the status 
of the world is questioned this consideration is not within the 
framework of a cosmogonical inquiry, as such, because this 
does not lead to knowledge of Brahman. Rather the world should 
be considered in terms of a cosmological frame. This is accomp- 
lished by Sankara by the concept of maya which is seen as the 
matrix of the universe : l 


Maya theory has implications for several things, mainly 
experience, the world and language. The original motivation 
in articulating the theory was to rationalize these impli- 
cations by making them cohere with the fundamental meta- 
physical position of Advaita Vedanta. In this sense it is 
clear that mayavada is simply a rational postscript of advaita- 
vada and is in no way prescriptive of it.3? 


The exemplification of this conception will concern us through- 
out the second part of this study. In fact it will be just these 
things, namely, experience, world (náma-rupa), and language, 
and their relation to maya that our investigation will center upon. 


31. This is distinct from the West which has many times seen a distinction 
between essence and existence. For a further discussion of this we would 
refer the reader to J. G. Arapura’s Religion as Tranquillity and Anxiety and 
A. G. Javadekar Axionoetics. An interesting example of this kind of thought 
in the West can be seen in Jean-Paul Sartre’s Being and Nothingness when he 
states, “This self with its a priori and historical content is the essence of man. 
Anguish as the manifestation of freedom in the face of self means that man 
Is always separated by a nothingness from his essence. ... Man continually 
carries with him a pre-judicative comprehension of his essence, but due to 
this very fact he is separated from it by a nothingness. Essence is all that 
human reality apprehends in itself as having been.” 

32. MDAB, p. 110. ; 
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For Sankara, then, the world of experience is a fact as is im- 
plied when he suggests that we should no more pay attention to a 
man who while perceiving external things with his senses denies 
their existence, than believe the report of a man who while eating 
and experiencing the feeling of satisfaction states that he does 
not do so.33 The fact of the experience of the world is not 
questioned, rather what must always be the guiding premise is 
*an inquiry into Brahman". 


COSMOGONICAL AND COSMOLOGICAL 

The cosmological inquiry of Sankara into the nature of the 
world is two-fold: the consequence of the given’ nature of 
Brahman and the experience of the world. This structure of 
conception in Sankara is best seen in the dependency and differ- 
ence of the *acosmic" and “cosmic”?! understanding of the 
nature of the world. The *acosmic" concept is understood in 
terms of the construction of the world given by Yajiiavalkya 
when he answers the questions of Gargi in Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 111.8.7-11 : 


7. He said : “That which is above the sky,.that which is 
beneath the earth, that which is between these two, sky 
and earth, that which the people call the past, the present 
and the future, across space is that woven like warp and 
woof. Across what is space woven like warp and woof ?" 
8. He said : “That, O Gargi, the knowers of Brahman, call 
the Imperishable. It is neither gross nor fine, neither short 
nor long, neither glowing red (like fire) nor adhesive (like 
water). (It is) neither shadow nor darkness, neither air nor 
space, unattached, without taste, without smell, without 
eyes, without ears, without voice, without mind, without 
radiance, without breath, without a mouth, without measure, 
having no within and no without. It eats nothing and no 
one eats it." 

9. “Verily, at the command of that Imperishable, O Gargi, 
the sun and the moon stand in their respective positions. 
At the command of that Imperishable, O Gargi, heaven 
and earth stand in their respective positions. At the command 
33. BSB, II.2.28, Apte, p. 397. - 

34. M. Hiriyanna, Outline of Indian Philosophy, p. GO ff. 
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of that Imperishable, O Gargi, what are called moments, 
hours, days and nights, half-months, seasons, years stand 
in their respective positions. At the command of that 
Imperishable, O Gargi, some rivers flow to the east from the 
white (snowy) mountains, others to the west in whatever 
direction each flows. By thecommand of that Imperishable, O 
Gargi, men praise those who give, the gods (are desirous of) 
thesacrificer and the fathers are desirous of the darvi offering.” 
10. “Whosoever, O Gargi, in this world, without knowing 
this Imperishable performs sacrifices, worships, performs 
austerities for a thousand years, his work will have an 
end; whosoever, O Gargi, without knowing this Imperishable 
departs from this world, is pitiable. But O Gargi, he who 
knowing the Imperishable departs from this world is a 
Brahmana (a knower of Brahman).” 


11. “Verily, that Imperishable, O Gargi, is unseen but is 
the seer, is unheard but is the hearer, unthought but is 
the thinker, unknown but is the knower. There is no other 
seer but this, there is no other hearer but this, there is 
no other knower but this. By this Imperishable, O Gargi, 
is space woven like warp and woof."35 


35. PU, pp. 231-3, (7. sa hovaca, yad ürdhvam, gargi, diva}, yad avak 
Prthivyah, yad antarà dyavaprthivi ime, yad bhütar ca bhavac ca bhavisyac 
cety acaksate akàsa eva tad ota ca protam ceti; kasmin nu khalv akasa otas 
ca prota$ ceti. 8. sa hovaca, etad vai tad aksaram, gargi, brahmanda adhi- 
vadanti, asthülam, anayu, ahrasvam,  adirgham, alohitam, asneham, 
acchayam, atamah, avāyy anáküsam, asangam, arasam, agandham, acaksus- 
kam, a$rotram, avak, amanah, atejaskam, aprasam, amukham, amátram, 
anantaram, abahyam; na tad asnàti kim cana, na tad asnati kaś cana. 9. etasya 
va aksarasya prasasane, gargi, siiryacandramasau vidhrtau tisthatah; etasya 
va aksarasya prasasane, gargi, dyavaprthivyau vidhrte tisthatah; etasya và 
aksarasya prasasane, gargi, nimesa, muhirta, ahorütrany ardhamasa, masa, 
rlavah, samvatsara iti. vidhrtas tisthanti; etasya va aksarasya prasasane, gargi, 
Pracyo’ nya nadyah syandante svetebhyah parvatebhyah, praticyo’ nyak, yam 
yam ca disam anu; etasya và aksarasya prasasane, gargi, dadato manusyah 
prasamsanti, ; yajmanam devah, darvim pitaro ‘nvdyattah. 10. yo va etad 
aksaram, gargi, aviditvasmiril loke juhoti, yajate, tapas tapyate, bahüni varsa- 
sahasrany antavad evasya tad bhavati; yo va etad aksaram, gargi, aviditvasmal 
lokat praiti, sa brahmanah. 11. tad và etad aksaram, gargi, adrstam drastr, 
asrutam $rotr, amatam mantr, avijfiatam vijfiatr, nanyad ato "sti drastr, nanyad 
afo’ sti Srotr, nanyad ato” arti mantr, nanyad ato’ sti vijiatr; etasmin nu khalv 
aksare, gargi, akasa ota § ca prota ca.) 
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This understanding of Brahman or the Imperishable points 
beyond the apparent world to its Jogos. The "cosmic" partici- 
pates at all times in this *acosmic". The “cosmic” itself has a 
fundamental place within this inquiry because it is only when 
one correctly views this two-fold structure that the “cosmic” 
can maintain its position as having a positive place for an 
inquiry into meaning (Brahman). If it is taken as having a mean- 
ing in and for itself it must be seen as not leading to knowledge 
of Brahman. The “cosmic” understanding is the conception 
that the world is attributed to Brahman in a form that man can 
understand, namely /$vara or God. The world is seen as produced 
by Jsvara’s power (Sakti) and exists for the sake of Jśvara. 
Sankara points this out when he states © 


The word “this” in the following passage refers to this 
world of names and forms as caused by the intelligent 
Brahman alone. “This was, in the beginning, the one, 
non dual Being; it saw within it the desire, “to become 
many and produce much”, and so created the fire” (Cha. 6. 
2 and 3); *This was in the beginning one Atman alone, and 
nothing else had the capacity to. move. He saw within him 
the desire to produce the worlds, and produced them” 
(Ait. Ar. 1.1.1). ... All this clearly shows, that the cause of 
the world is the "seeing" of the intelligent Brahman and 
not that of the non-intelligent pradhana.%* 


Again we can see this conception in the analysis given in Chan- 
dogya Upanisad 1II.14.1 : 


Verily, this whole world is Brahman, from which he comes 
forth, without which he will be dissolved and in which he 
breathes. Tranquil, one should meditate on it. Now 
verily, a person -consists of purpose. According to the, 
purpose a person has in this world, so does he become on 
departing hence. So let him frame for himself a purpose.?? 


36. V.H. Date, Vedanta Explained Vol. I, pp. 33-34. 

37. PU, p. 391, (sarvam khalv idar brahma, tajjalan iti, Santa upastta; 
atha kratumayah purusak, yatha-kratur asminl loke puruso bhavati tathetah, 
pretya bhavati, sa kraturm kurvita:) 
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In Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma Sūtra 1.4.23 he counters 
the objection that Brahman cannot. be the material cause of the 
world; ; 


Brahma should be understood to be both the material cause 
and the accidental cause, and not only an accidental cause, 
because (understood that way alone) there is no conflict © 
' between the Scriptural solemn statement and the illustration. 
It is in this way that a conflict between the Scriptural solemn 
statement and the illustration does not take place.38 


Thus Brahman, as Jsvara, is both the material and accidental 
cause of the world. But this creation by J$vara must not be 
understood as a creation from a need or desire of purpose. 
Rather it is a creation by sport as is shown in Brahma Sūtra 
II.1.33 : “But (the act of creation) is a mere sport (of the Lord) 
even as it is seen in the ordinary world." To which Sankara 
adds the explanation : 


Just as in the ordinary world, in the case of a king who 
has attained all his desires or of his minister, their activities 
in sports and pastimes are merely of the nature of a sport 
and are indulged in without any particular aim in mind, 
or just as the inspiration or expiration etc. (or a man) 
takes place naturally, without any extraneous purpose, 
even so may the Lord also engage in such sportful activity 
without any purpose, and merely as the result of his nature. 
. It is not possible to explain on the ground of reasoning or 
the Scriptures thai there is any other purpose on the part 
of the Lord. It is not possible to question the nature (of the 
Lord). Though the creation of this world-sphere appears 
to us as a stupendous undertaking, yet to the Lord, it is but 
a mere pastime, because of his measureless power. . . -3° 
Many examples of creation are given in fruti,'? but in fact 


38. BSB, VI.4.23, Apte, p. 270. 

39. Ibid. 11.1.33, p. 338. 

40. One may refer to various accounts of creation contained within the 
Rgveda and other śruti. Griffith translates them as follows : Rgveda X. 82 
(p. 498) — Visvakarman, 1. The Father of the eye, the Wise in spirit, created 
both these worlds submerged in fatness. Then when the eastern ends were 
firmly fastened, the heavens and the earth were far extended. 2. Mighty in 
mind and power is Vigvakarman, Maker, Disposer, and most lofty Presence- 
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one must always recognize that these accounts must :be seen 

as a more symbolic or illustrative account rather than as literal. 

This is implied in the analysis of language in Advaita Vedanta 

(as well as in the Pūrva Mimarnsa) as being non-personal 

(apauruseya) and by implication beyond (transcendent) 

but at the same time moving into the heart of everything 
- (immanent). 


In Hindu thought language has to be impersonal .. . 
Brahman cannot speak and there is none else to speak the 
ultimate word; so speech is attached tenuously to Brahman 
and the whole of the phenomenal world as pervaded by name : 
and form is hung from speech. 


Thus even though the conception of creation, with concepts 
such as material arid accidential cause, is of some importance 
within Sankara's work we must recognize that it is a symbolic 
and not a literal meaning that must be understood. As Sankara 
states : 


Their offerings joy in rich juice where they value One, only One, beyond the 
Seven Rishis. 3. Father who made us, he who, as Disposer, knoweth all 
races and all things existing, Even He alone, the Deities’ name-giver, — him 
other beings seek for information. In Rgveda X.90 (p. 517) we find the great 
hymn to Purusha : 1. A thousand heads hath Purusha, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet. On every side pervading earth he fills a space ten fingers wide. 
2. This Purusha is all that yet hath been and all that is to be; The Lord of 
Immortality which waxes greater by food. 3. So mighty is his greatness; 
yea, greater than this is Purusha. ‘All creatures are one-fourth of him, three- 
fourths eternal life in heaven. 4. With three-fourths Purusha went up: One- 
fourth of him again was here. Thence he strode out to every side over what 
eats not and what eats. ... Also in Rgveda X.121 (p. 566) there is the hymn 
to Prajapati— 1. In the beginning rose Hiranyagarbha, born Only Lord of 
all created beings. He fixed and holdeth up this earth and heaven. What 
God shall we adore with our oblation?...5. By him the heavens are strong 
and earth is steadfast, by him light’s realm and sky-vault are supported; 
By him the regions in mid-air were measured, what God shall we adore with 
our oblation ?...10. Prajapati ! thou only comprehendest all these created 
things, and none beside thee. Grant us our hearts’ desire when we invoke 
thee : may we have store of riches in possession. Each of these hymns are 
from R. T. H. Griffith, The Hymns of the Reveda Vol. II. In addition one 
may consult R. D. Ranade, A Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy». 
and Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanisads. ; : 
41. LP; p. 24. À 


s 
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Nor should it ever be forgotten, that even this Scriptural 
statement about creation (by the Lord) is not so in the 
truest sense, but with reference to the perception of the 
transactions of names and forms being merely imagined 
through Nescience, and also because it purports to 
propound how Brahma is the Self (of everything).*? 


Accounts of creation, and an account of the cosmos, then, 
fulfil a necessary requirement in Sankara because they make the 
- world of experience an ordered cosmos, but they do not answer 
the questions of origins in relation to the experience. In order 
to discover experience a question other than origins must be 
asked, and this is one of meaning in experience rather than the 
origin of experience itself. The, meaning question is inherent 
in the question already put forward as central for an understand- 
ing of Sankara, namely, *Now therefore the desire to know 
Brahman.” 

MAYA 

The conception of the doctrine of màyà in the thought and 
system developed by Sankara is seen by some as the central issue 
of the Advaita Vedanta. Much of modern scholarship has 
utilized the word maya to mean only illusion. But we must 
remember that the word maya is etymologically a word which 
means “to measure”. Maya, in Sankara, is the canopy under 
which reside the phenomenal world of name and form, 
language and experience. Historically maya has been seen as a 
point of attack of many later thinkers within the Vedanta. 
Ramanuja and Madhva‘? attack the Advaita on exactly this 


42. BSB, II.1.33, Apte, pp. 338-9. 

43. Ramanuja’s objections to the concept of maya are seven in number : 
1. A$rayanupapatti —locus of avidyd. 1. Tirodhandnupapatti— obscura- 
tion of Brahman. 3. Svarüpanupapatti — naure of avidya. 4. Anirvacaniya- 
nupapatti — indefinability of avidya. 5. Pramananupapatti — avidya is not 
provable by the pramduas. 6. Nivartakanupapatti — no remover of avidya. 
7. Nivrttyanupapatti — no removal of avidya. Refer: G. Thibaut, The 
Yedanta-Sitras with the Commentary by Ramanuja, S.B.E., Vol. 48, 
p. 124 ff. ^ 

Madhva’s refutation of maya is dependent upon interpretations of the 
meanings of various "religio-philosophical" words and is not set down in a 
given place, as Ramanuja's. Thus the reader is asked to refer to : K. Narain, 
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concept. The great traditional arguments of the on-going 
discussion have been covered in great detail within the philoso- 
phical literature of India and a full analysis of it would be 
beyond this present study. To cover this well-trodden soil would 
take us far afield from Sankara. 

Some interpretations of māyā in the Advaita see māyā as a 
completely new development within the thought of Sankara. We 
have already seen in the second chapter that maya is found in 
the oldest text of the tradition, namely the Reveda. Thus maya 
must not be understood as a completely new development within 
Sankara’s thought or system. With regard to the idea of illusion" 
the translation of the Sanskrit maya by the English word "illusion? 
was pointed out as starting with W. D. Whitney in his work 
on the Atharva-Veda Samhita. This translation is correct but 
to use it in reference to the Advaita, in only this sense, is to do so 
without any reflective awareness of the meaning within the 
traditional account from the Veda up to the Upanisads. Thus 
we must begin.to see maya within Sankara not only as it has 
been seen by his opponents or later critics but within the context 
of “an inquiry into Brahman”. We must always recall that : 


Sankara was primarily what we could call today a philo- 

sophical theologian, whose urgent interest was to explain 

in the most cogent rational terms the central message of 

the Vedànta. This led him to the theory of non-dualism 

(advaitavada), out of which by sheer force of logical 

implication arose the subsidiary theory of illusion (maya- 

vada, avidyavüda). Sankara realized that if duality (in 

all such ubiquitous forms as subject-obiect, thinker-thought, 

thinker-thing, etc.,) is to be avoided while explaining (not. 
explaining away) the world by maya, the principal of 
avidyā needs to be recognized as a concomitant condition, 

for both mean illusion.tt 


A Critique of Madhva Refutation of the Sankara School of Vedanta, p. 211 ff. 
and H. N. Raghavendrachar, *Madhva's Brahma-Mimarmsa”, The Cultural 
Heritage of India Vol. MI The Philosophies, H. Bhattacharyya editor, 
p.313 ff. See also S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy Vol. IV, 
pp. 101-319 inclusive. 


44. MDAB, p. 109. 
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Thus while it is true that Sankara did utilize maya as “illusion” 
in certain instances it was not used to, explain away the world 
but rather to explain the world. Mayavada must be seen as a 
rational postscript to Advaitavada and is in no way prescriptive 
of it.15 To mistake it for other is not to do justice to the Advaita 
of Sankara. : PME 

` Concerning the word samvrti we do not find it within San- 
kara's commentary on the Brahma Sütra, rather we find the word 
samyrta. This occurs at II.2.3, and is about the existence of 
dream objects in ‘the waking. world. Sankara observes that, 
“There cannot possibly be sufficient space for a chariot in the 
limited space of a body." 1$ Thus samvrta means in this instance 
“limited space", in fact within the Nirnaya Sagar edition there 
is an editorial comment. that, “samvrta means contracted" 47 
The use of the word by Saükara has no reference to the technical 
usage that the Buddhists put it to. The Madhyamika samvrti 
and Advaita maya have different origins; this has been brought 
out by Dr. Arapura when he comments : 


It is possible to see that the maya doctrine of the Vedanta 
has its origin in logical thinking while the samvyrti doctrine as 
set forth by all the relevant schools of Buddhism, particularly 
the Madhyamika, has its origin in dialectical thinking. 
“Logical?” here means making it possible for something to 
be said about Reality (Brahman in this context), taking, of 
course, the original meaning of "logos"; “dialectical” 
likewise means the discovery, through talking, of that about 
which something may be said. The gist of this may be ex- 
pressed this way: in the case of the one, there is Reality but 
it cannot be talked about without some sort of contradiction, 
and in the case of the other, the possibility of talk is 


45. Ibid., p. 110. 


46. BSB, IIL2.3, Apte, p. 563, (nahi sarhvrte dehadese rathadayo 'yakà- 
gam labheran). Gambhirananda (Brahma-Sitra-Bhasya of Sri Sankaracarya), 
gives the following : “For instance, the space needed for a chariot etc. is 
not possible in dream; for within the narrow limits of the body, the chariot 
etc. cannot get sufficient room.” (p. 590), and Thibaut (Vedanta Sutras of 
Badarayana with Sankara's Commentary Part 1 and 2) “,. .for those can- 
not find room in the limited confines of the body (vol. II, p. 134-5). 


47. B. Sastri, Brahma Sūtra bhasya of Sankara, p. 689. 
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accepted without inquiring, however, into the origin of talk 
— but there is no knowing what reality or reality-substitute, 
if any, it will lead to, and what significance it will bear. 


Thus what we have then, in the case of Sankara, with regard 
to maya is its logical development out of Advaitavada. This 
development will be further investigated within the context of 
the remainder of our study so that we may see the implications 
of it and the effects of these implications on the understanding 
of maya in the Advaitadargana of Sankara. 


CONCLUSION 


The Advaitadargana of Sankara grew out of a response to 
the religio-philosophical milieu of its age. On the one hand, it 
formulated a cogent expression of the vedic tradition which 
responded to and went beyond the previous existing darganas 
(Samkhya, Pirva-Mimamsa, Nyaya, Vaisesikà, and Yoga). 
On the other hand it brought to task the views of those systems 
of thought which were outside the vedic pale. It answered the 
questions of its age with insight and presented a view that has 
always been a powerful force up to the modern time. Various 
historical occurrences have shaped the system of Sankara, and 
in fact the history of much of Indian philosophy is a history of 
the debates and discussions of the schools. After the passing 
of Sankara, the Advaitadargana grew into a great tree which 
saw the branches of various interpretations of what Sankara 
held develop. This complex history is vast and much work is 
necessary for us to glean a completely accurate picture of it. 
For an understanding of Sankara, however, a brief inquiry into 
it is most important. Thus let us now turn our attention, how- 
ever briefly, to the great tree of Advaita Vedanta which reaches 
into the heart of modern India. 


48. MDAB, p. 113. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
MAYA IN THE POST-SANKARA ADVAITA 


The development of Vedàntic philosophical thought which 
grew out of the Advaita Vedanta formulated by Sankara has a 
history which is complex and great. It is great because it en- 
compasses a vast number of philosophical positions stemming 
from those which were prominent during the writing of Sankara 
through the dialectical argumentation which brings us up to the 
present. What we will concentrate on within the next few pages 
will be the time immediately following Sankara, centering on 
the followers who developed his thought. These can be placed 
into two groups: first those who wrote as his contemporaries 
or immediate followers and second those who came to be known 
as the dialecticians. This history is complex because the philo- 
sophical dialogue occurred in the form of commentary. Thus when 
we consider this dialogue we are confronted with various com- 
mentaries written upon other commentaries. What we have 
then is a long line of works which can be traced back to Sankara. 
This history is commented on by N. B. Chakraborty in The 
Advaita Concept of Falsity—A Critical Study. He observes, 
“The commentary of Sankara on Brahmasütra is known as 
Sariraka bhasya. The post-Sarnkara advaita philosophy origi- 
nates out of the different interpretations and commentaries of 
Sariraka Bhasya. The commentators of Sariraka bhásya are 
fully manifest in their annotations. These annotations are 
mainly based on independent reasoning and sometimes insur- 
mountable dialectic also is resorted to." 

What we intend here is to give a brief account of some of the 
post-Sankara thinkers on the problem of the meaning of 
mayavada and what this entails. This limits us in that we will 
not be able to develop the minute philosophical intricacies of 
these positions nor reconstruct the full dialectical argumentation. 
Positively however it means that we will see in what ways these 


1. N.B. Chakraborty, The Advaita Concept of Falsity—A Critical 
Study, p. 41. Cited hereafter as ACF. 
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thinkers, correctly or incorrectly, interpreted Sankara on a 
specific theory. 


VIVARANA AND BHAMATI SCHOOLS 


_ We have seen in the previous chapter that the thought of 
Sankara contained the seeds for further growth. This growth was 
nurtured by the critical comments of various philosophical 
positions, the most important for our present study being that of 
the Visistadvaita of Ramanuja and the Dvaita of Madhva. As 
the thought of Sankara took root and began 10 sprout, various 
adaptations emerged. Two important adaptations were the 
schools that grew out of the conceptualization of study, reflection 
and meditation, and their value for knowledge of Brahman. These 
schools are known as the Vivarana school and the Bhamati school. 

The Vivarana school held that the activities of study or 


reflection and meditation are not the direct means to knowledge 
of Brahman : 


The Advaitins differ with regard to the fixing of the relative 
values of study, reflection, and meditation. The Vivarana 
school maintains that all the three are not the direct means 
to Brahman-knowledge. The ascertainment of the purport of 
the Vedantas through reasoning is “hearing” (Sravana); 
reflecting on the non-dual Brahman through reasonings which 
establish non-difference and condemn difference is manana; 
and the constancy of the mental flow of the form of Brahman 
without being clouded by the mode of the form of the not- 
self is meditation (nididhydsana). These three are aids to 
remove the notions that the non-dual Brahman is impossible 
and that the contrary of that is true. Doubts and delusions 
are destroyed by this triple means. But the direct means to 
knowledge are the Vedanta texts which come into contact 
with the sense of hearing. The avantaravakyas which reveal 
either the nature of the supreme self or that of the jiva give us 
mediate knowledge. The mahayakyas or major texts which 
assert the identity of the Supreme Intelligence and the jiva 
give us immediate intuitive knowledge. The contention that 
verbal testimony can yield only mediate knowledge is met 
in this manner. The knowledge through verbal testimony of 
an object which is remote is always mediate. But of an object 
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which is proximate, verbal testimony gives both mediate and 
immediate knowledge. This point may be explained by citing 
the episode of the tenth man. Through the words of a trust- 
worthy person the tenth man af first learns mediately that 
the tenth man is not lost; and then he realizes that he is 

. himself the tenth man. Brahman is not remote; it is identical 
with the jiva; hence of it, immediate intuitive knowledge is 
possible through verbal testimony. 

For Vacaspati (founder of the Bhamati school) who follows 
the tradition of Mandana, verbal testimony of itself is not 
the cause of immediate knowledge. Uninterrupted contem- 
plation of the cognition which results from verbal testimony 
ultimately causes the final intuition. The process of prasañ- 
khyana is indispensable for Brahman-intuition. This view 
which is urged by Vacaspati differs from the Vivarana view. 
Unintermittent meditation, and not mere hearing of the 
Vedantas, takes the prominent and primary place as the means 
to intuition. The tendency to place more and more import- 
ance on meditation reached its climax in Madhusüdana 
Sarasvati. His strong leaning to the path of devotion led 
Madhusüdana to maintain that bhakti is as good a means as 
jfíana for the realization of the attributeless Brahman.? 


‘These are aids to show the truth of the non-dual Brahman for 
doubts and delusions are destroyed by this means for the 
Vivarana. Thus the emphasis is on Sruti which is the only means 
by which knowledge of Brahman can be had. This school is 
considered to be the most representative school of those coming 
out of the teachings of Sankara. The thesis of this school is 
based on the Paficapadika Vivarana which is an annotation on 
the Paficapadika of Padmapada, who was a disciple of Sankara. 
Because of his being a disciple of Sankara it is held that he 
could most definitely and correctly know the implications of the 
Advaita better than any other. Therefore, the Vivarana school, 
which is based on the Paficapadika, is to be taken as the repre- 
sentative school of Advaita Vedànta.3 


2. T. M.P. Mahadevan, The Pajcadast id iri 
p. 171. Cited hereafter as PBV. TERMES qf BH ge [oues 


3. ACF, p. 42. 5 5 4 
"Vol. II, p. nnd 42. See also Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy 
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Just as the origin of the Vivarana school is based on a text 
so foo is the Bhàmati school. The basic text of this school is the - 
Bhümati of Vacaspati Misra. For Vacaspati Misra, who follows 
the tradition of Mandana Miíra and Sankara as pointed out 
above, verbal testimony: of itself is not the cause of immediate 
knowledge. It is rather uninterrupted contemplation of the 
cognition which results from verbal testimony. This contem- 
plation ultimately causes the final intuition. The process of 
prasankhyana is indispensable for intuition of Brahman. This 
is to say that unintermittent meditation, and not mere hearing 
of the Vedantas, takes the prominent and primary. place as the 
means of intuition : 


- The school of Bhamati initiated by Vacaspati Misra (9th 
Cent. A.D.) who wrote the fikd, viz. Bhadmati on the 
. Brahmasiitrabhasya, however, traces Vedantic studies on the 
logical and dialectical place to the. adhyayanavidhi as the 
studies of Mimarisa have also the same injunction at their 
origin. §ravana, manana, and nididhyasana are not. the 
fountain-heads of the Vedantic dialectical studies by way 
of injunctions. Nor even is Sravana the principal means 
toward Atmadarsana. These .pertain to the ken of jfidna or 
- knowledge, pure and simple, where no injunctive force can 
exist. Knowledge arises as soon as the conditions of it are 
fulfilled. Hence what these three stages can do is only to 
show the way towards the Realization of the Self only 
indirectly by focusing our attention on several indirect 
methods. $ravana is responsible, according to the Bhàmati 
School, for an indirect (paroksa) knowledge of Self, -as the 
means of knowledge, is mediate; manana is also responsible 
for such knowledge that is indirect; but by nididhyasana 
which engenders constant concentration upon the indirectly 
realized Self, there arises an immediate (pratyaksa) knowl- 
- edge of it. Hence nididhyasana is the principal organ of the 
knowledge of the Self where $ravana and manana are 
secondary. But all these three are never the object of any 
injunction, but are only objects of factual statement 


(vihitanuvadaka).* 


4. B.K. Sen Gupta, A Critique on the Vivarana .Schéol,. p. 4.. 
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This tendency to place more and more importance on meditation 
reached its height in Madhusüdana Sarasvati. His strong leaning 
to devotion led him to maintain that bhakti is as good a means 
as jana for realization of Brahman.’ Thus the Bhamati school 
of Vacaspati gives a place in Advaita for the primacy of medita- 
tion in the realization of Brahman. A chart which presents 
the two interpretations drawn up by Mahamahopadhyaya 
A. Sastri compares them as follows : 


BHAMATI VIVARANA 

(I) Jiva (individual self) — (1) a. Cosmic Avidya (maya) 
locus of both cosmic located in Brahman. 
and individual Avidyas b. Individual nescience 
(nescience). (avidya) has for its 

basis jiva. 

(2) Avidya is different in (2) a. Cosmic Avidya is one. 
different jivas. Avidyas b. Individual Avidyas are 
are therefore many and manifold. 
not one. 

(3) Avidyā has for its object (3) The same. 

Brahman. 

(4) Avidyā is only the effi- (4) Avidyā is the efficient 
cient cause  (nimitta- cause in the capacity of a 
sahakari) in the capacity fault and is also the 
of being a fault. material cause (upadana). 

(5) Avidya possesses the (5) It possesses a twofold 
power of veiling (ava- function. 
rana-Sakti) alone. a. veiling (avarana), 


b. projection (viksepa). 

(6) Brahman alone is the (6) Brahman and maya both 
appearing or illusory are material causes : 
cause (vivartopadana). (i) Brahman is the illusory 

or apparent Cause, (ii) 
Maya is the really trans- 
š forming material cause. 

(T) Perception is only (7) Perception is both mental 
mental (manasa) and not and verbal. 
verbal (sabda). NA 


5. PBV, p. 171. See also ACF, p. 42 ff. 
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(8) 


Q) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


Mind is also an organ of 
sense (indriya). 


Deep meditation (nidi- 
dhyGsana) is the main 
factor in Spiritual Re- 
alization while study 
(Sravana) and delibera- 
tion (manana) are 
subsidiaries. 

Only the associated Ab- 
solute (upahita Brah- 
man) is the object of 
Vedāntic knowledge and 
not Pure Consciousness. 
Pure Consciousness is 
neither the object of 
mental mode (vrtti) nor 
of the reflected consci- 
ousness (phalacaitanya). 


Knowledge is a form of 
mental action, but does 
not come under the 
scope of injunction. 


There is no injunction in 
the act of study ($ra- 
vana) in vhe, Upanisadic 
text — Srotavya, etc. 


Even the sense-organs, 
superimposed as they 
are on the witnessing 
self (saksin), are percep- 
tible. 

No mental modification 
is admitted in things 
directly illumined by the 
saksin. 


(8) 


Q) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 
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Mind is not an organ. 


Sravana (study) is the main 
factor in Realization, 
manana and nididhyasana 
are auxiliaries sic. 


Pure Consciousness (Sud- 
dha Brahman) also comes 
within the scope of 
Vedantic knowledge. 


Pure Consciousness is the 
object of mental modifi- 
cation (akhandakara vrtti). 


Knowledge is not a men- 
tal action and does not 
come under the jurisdic- 
tion of Vedic injunctions. 


There is restricting injunc- 
tion (niyama vidhi) in the 
Srotayya text. 


Only the characteristics 
(dharma) of the sense- 
organs are imposed on 
the witnessing self and as 
such are perceptible. 


Mental modification exists 
in such cases also; but 
such mind-modifications 
are not generated by any 
means of correct knowl- 
edge (pramana). 
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(16) lévara is the conscious- — (16) Ivara is the prototypal 
ness limited by a totality consciousness (bimbacai- 
(samasti) of limitations; . tanya) while jiva is reflect- 
while jiva is conscious- ed consciousness (prati- 
ness with individual bimba) and not limited 
limitations (vyasfi). (avacchinna). . . 


CONTEMPORARIES AND FOLLOWERS 


The first great thinker with whom we will deal is the ninth 
century Advaitin Mandana Misra.’ His greatest work is called 
" Brahmasiddhi, which is an independent interpretation of Advaita 
Vedànta. It is supposed that Mandana lived at the same time as 
Sankara and wrote his work to promote his own view of Advaita. 
This work is divided into four chapters, the first of which is 
Brahmakanda, which deals with the nature of Brahman as one 
‘and immutable, as pure consciousness and positive bliss. The 
method which Mandana follows is-to abolish the difference 
between subject (drastr) and object (dr$ya) because there is some- 
thing more essential, namely Brahman. This rejection of subject 
.and object is centered on the concept of the self. The self does 
not undergo any change but only appears to transform itself. 
In reality it is through the self's reflection in the antakkarana 
that we have the false appearance of transformation. 

This false appearance is avidyá or maya for Mandana. This 
avidya is not a characteristic (sva-bhava) of Brahman nor is it 
different from Brahman which is sat. In fact avidya is neither 
existent nor non-existent. It is indescribablé or unspeakable 
(anirvacaniya); it belongs to the individual souls (jiva). But if 
it belongs to the jiva and is neither existent nor non-existent, 
there arises an inconstancy. Mardana points out that these 
inconsistencies are of the nature of avidya. They can be stated 
in formulation as : (1) the jivas are essentially identical with 


6. From The Brahmasütra-Sankara-Bhüshyam with Five Commentaries, 
ed. by Mahamahopadhyaya Anantakrishna Sastri, pp. 9-10. 
. 7. For the controversy about who Mandana Miśra is see HIP Vol. II, 
pp. 82-87. 

8. D.C. Bhattacharya, "Post-Sankara Advaita”, The Cultural Heri- 


ee India, Vol. III, ed. by H. Bhattacharyya, p. 225. Cited hereafter 
as 
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‘Brahman, (2) the diversities of jivas are due ito imagination 
(Kalpana), (3) Brahman is devoid of imagination, (4) the jivas 
are products of imagination. The question arrived at is to whom 
does the imagination which produces the jivas belong ? The answer 
is twofold, in the sense that the imagination belongs to màyà, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, in the sense that. avidya is pro- 
duced from the jiva and the jiva in turn is produced from avidya.® 
The second chapter of Brahmasiddhi is called Tarkakanda. In 
this chapter Mandana refutes the: philosophical concept of the 
perception of difference (bheda). He begins by stating that bheda 
is wrongly thought to be revealed in perception. Thus he attempts 
to prove that bheda is never experienced by perception (pratyaksa). 
This he does by an analysis of perception which he says yields 
three possible alternatives: (1) that perception manifests a 
positive object; (2) that perception presents differences from 
other objects; (3) that perception manifests a positive object and 
distinguishes it from other objects. This third alternative in 
turn yields another three alternatives : (a) the simultaneous 
presentation of the positive object and its distinction from other 
object; (b) there is given first the presentation of the positive 
object and then the presentation of the difference; (c) there is 
given first the presentation of the difference and then the presenta- 
tion of the positive object. Thus Mandana proceeds by a 
dialectical argument against all who hold that bheda is revealed 
in perception. This dialectic is especially directed against the 
Buddhists and those who hold that things are by their very 
nature different from one another (prakrtyaiva-bhinna-bhavah). 
All in all we can say with Dasgupta that : 
The main point in his refutation of the category of difference 
consists in this, that he shows that it is inconceivable and 
dialectically monstrous to suppose that the category of 
difference can be experienced through perception and that: it 
is philosophically more convenient to suppose that there is 
but one thing which through ignorance yields the various 
notions of difference that to suppose that there are in reality 
the infinite agreements of unity and difference just as they 


; : VL 
are experienced in perceplion. 


9. S.N. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, pp. 87-90. 


Cited hereafter as HIP. 
10. Ibid., p. 98. 
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The third chapter of Brahmasiddhi is called Niyogakanda. In 
this chapter Mandana refutes the Mimarnsa view that Vedantic 
texts are to be interpreted in accordance with the Mimarmsa 
canon of interpretation which states that Vedic texts imply either 
a command or a prohibition. In the fourth chapter called 
Siddhikanda, Mandana again puts forth the view that the import 
of the Upanisads is to show that the manifold world is illusion 
which is due to ignorance of the individual souls. 

Mandana has already been shown to have been the one who 
gave the necessary basis for the development of the Bhàmati 
school of Vedanta by Vacaspati Misra. This school utilizes 
meditation as over against the Vivarana school which stresses the 
Vedantic texts. For Mandana meditation is indispensably neces- 
sary to uproot the sariiskaras (residual impressions) produced 
by anyatha-grahana-avidya (misapprehension avidya). This avidya 
is one kind of two, the second being agrahana-avidya or non- 
apprehension avidya. This meditation is necessary as opposed 
to verbal knowledge of the contents of the Vedantic texts, which 
is mediate (paroksa) which can never produce perception of the 
reality (Brahma-saksütkara) and liberation, unless the proper 
vrtti (mental image or modification) is formed through constant 
meditation.!? 

An immediate follower of Sankarais Sure$vara whose most 
famous works are Naiskarmyasiddhi, Brhadaranyaka-bhasya- 

 vürttika, and Taittiriya-bhasya-varttika. The best known, the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi, will be looked at briefly after a few comments 
on Brahman as sat. 

‘For Suresvara Brahman is sat, the material cause of the world. 
Brahman is also unchanging and it is through maya that the world 
appears. Maya is the secondary or mediate cause of the world 
which it also pervades. From the standpoint of experience, the 
world and maya exist; from the standpoint of Brahman there 
is no world or maya but only pure sat, cit, and Gnanda. Maya 
is the same as avidyd and it veils the true nature of Brahman and 
makes It appear as the world. It is only through the Vedic texts 


“11. Ibid, p. 98. 

12. Another interesting fact about Mandana is that he accepted the 
theory of sphoja advocated by Bhartrhari and others and he tried to har- 
monize the doctrine of the Sabdadvaita with the Brahmadvaita of the Advaita. 
For Mapdana the word is Brahman, the word is all. See CHI, pp. 256-7. 
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that avidya disappears and the knowledge of Brahman dawns. 
Thus Suresvara holds more to the Vivarana school of Vedanta 
which disagrees with Mandana. This disagreement is discussed 
by D. C. Bhattacharyya in his article *Post-Sankara Advaita" : . 


Unlike Mandana, Suregvara maintains that the Vedic texts 
are capable of producing immediate cognition of the self 
as Brahman: Sure$vara repudiates the necessity of medi- 
tation (dhyanabhydsa) or repetition (prasankhyana) as a 
means of producing immediacy (aparoksatva). This view of 
Sureévara and others is called Sabdaparoksavada. He has 
also refuted the theory (maintained by Mandana) that avidya 
is of two kinds, stating that avidya must be one, because it 
has only one supreme Self for its object and support. In the 
Brhadaranyaka-bhasya-varttika he has also rejected the 
anyathakhyati theory regarding the nature of error, and 
has established the theory of anirvacaniya-khyati, which 
was accepted by all the later Advaitins.!? 


In his Naiskarmya-siddhi Sure$vara. deals first with the relation 
of Vedic duties to the attainment of knowledge of Brahman. He 
argues against the Mimamsa view which maintains that emanci- 
pation takes place through Vedic duties. He holds that emanci- 
pation has nothing to do with the performance of action. Eman- 
cipation is not acquired by a combination of knowledge and 
performance of duties ( jjÓiana-karma-samuccaya) as is held by 
Brahmadatta nor is it even necessary for karma to be performed 
as is maintained by the modified dualists like Bhartrprapatica. 
Two considerations refute the latter view : that the conception 
of reality as both unity and difference ‘is self-contradictory, 
and when oneness is realized through true knowledge and the 
sense of otherness and difference is removed, it is not possible 
for duties to be performed. The performance of duties always 
implies the experience of duality and difference. Knowledge of 


Brahman always implies unity and sameness.14 


13. Different systems hold to different conceptions of error. Some of 
these are : (a) sat-khyati of the Rámànujites, (b) atma-khyati and the asat- 
khyati of the Buddhists, (c) Anyatha of the Nyaya and the Vaisesika systems 
and (d) anirvacantya-khyati of the Advaitins. See CHI, p. 259-60. 

14. HIP Vol. II, p. 100. 
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The second chapter .of Naiskarmya-siddhi deals with the 
relation of self-realization to the proper: interpretation of the 
Upanisads. When self-knowledge dawns, the experience of ego. 
-and what is included in the makeup of the ego vanishes. Duality 
is caused by the effects of antahkarana; knowledge breaks the 
bond of objectivity and illusory appearances. The world appear- 
ance is seen as a product of nescience (ajñāna). Thus all vanishes. 
like the illusory silver in the conch shell.1 

The nature of ajfiana is the subject of the third chapter. 
Ajfiüna produces the non-self which gives rise to apparent 
objective things. Ajiiana has its support in the self which is. 
the same as Brahman : 


It is the ignorance of the real nature of the self that trans- 
forms itself into all that is subjective and objective, the 
intellect and its objects. It is thus clear that according to 
Sureévara, unlike Vacaspati Misra and Mandana, the 
avidya is based not upon individual persons (jiva), but upon 
the pure intelligence itself. It is this ignorance which, 
being connected and based upon the pure self, produces 
the appearances of individual persons and their subjective 
and objective experiences.1¢ i 


Thus Suresvara deals with the concept of avidyd in his third 
chapter. In the fourth and final chapter he summarizes the first 
three. 

Maya for Sure$vara is only an instrument (dvara) through 
which the one Brahman appears as many. It is positive but is 
not substance. It is like a veil which hangs on Brahman and 
covers up the One and draws attention away from It. Thus 
Suresvara’s 7ayavada itself .has no new element. Suresvara 
introduces a new concept when this theory is transposed into a. 
theory of error, namely anirvacaniya-khyáti. This contributes 
‘to the future development of Advaita in Indian philosophy. 

The'third Advaita thinker whom we will consider is Padmapada 
(820 a.p.), the founder of the Vivarana school of Vedanta. 
Two works are attributed to him : the first and most important 
is the Pafica-padika, which is a commentary on  Sankara's 


15. Ibid. p. 101. 
16. Ibid, p. 101. 
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commentary on the first four süfras of the Brahma-sitra. For 
Padmapada the terms maya, avyakrta, prakrti, agrahana, avyakta, 
tamah, karana, laya, Sakti, mahasupti, nidra, ksara, and akasa 
are synonymous with avidya. Avidya is that which obstructs 
the pure and independently self-revealing nature of Brahman. 
Avidya stands as if it were a painted canvas (citra-bhitti) of 
ignorance (avidyà), deeds (karma), and past impressions of knowl- 
edge (pürva-prajfia-samsküra). Al of these produce the individual 
persons (jivatvapadika). Avidyà thus maintains itself ‘in the 
jiva. The support and object of this avidya is Brahman. This 
conception is against that of Vacaspati Misra who maintains 
that avidya has Brahman as its object and the jiva as its support. 
This also is one of the points of difference between the Vivarana 
and the Bhamati schools.!? 

Padmapáda has given two meanings to falsehood : (1) False- 
hood is a simple negation (apahnava-vacana). (2) Falsehood is 
the unspeakable and indescribable (anirvacaniyata-vacana). 
Dasgupta adds that, “It is probably he who of all the interpre- 
ters first described ajñāna or avidyà as being of a material nature 
(jadatmika) and of the nature of a power ( jadatmika-avidya- 
Sakti), and interpreted Sankara's phrase ‘mithya-jidna-nimittal’ 
as meaning that it is the material power of ajiíana that is consti- 
tutive or the material cause of the world-appearance.”” This. 
conception gives more substantiality to avidya than existed in 
Sankara.2° 

With this conception of material power Padmapada distin- 
guishes between avidya and maya. When the power of concealing 
(Gvarana) is’ predominantly ignorance, it is called avidya, and 
when the power of projection or transformation (viksepa) is 
predominant, it is called màya.?t With regard to this transforma- 

.tion or creation he maintains that irrational and indefinable 
ignorance (anirvucaniya-avidyà) is the material cause of super- 
imposition and the world appearance. This indefinableness is 
carried over into discussion about the falsehood of the world. 
According to Padmapada the world is false in the sense that 


17. Ibid., p. 104. 
18. Ibid, pp. 104-5. 
19. Ibid, p. 105. 
20. CHI, p. 263. 
21. Ibid. p. 263. 
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it is different from both what is sat (existent) and what is asat 
(non-existent). Anything that is neither existent nor non-existent 
is false. Thus the world is false and the only thing that is sat 
is Brahman. > 

Padmapáda's thought has a dominating, pervasive influence 
over the development of later advaitic thought. His system is 
less revolutionary and speculative than Mandana's and thus 
draws a greater number of thinkers. It offers a more orthodox, 
comprehensible explanation of the riddle of existence. The sole 
distinguishing characteristic of Padmapada is that it was the 
elaborate systematization of the metaphysical subtleties, often 
ignored by early thinkers, as bereft of any pragmatic value.?* 

The fourth Advaita thinker who followed both Sankara and 
Mandana Misra is Vacaspati Misra (840 A.D.) Vacaspati 
wrote commentaries on all the systems of philosophy, the most 
important of which is probably the Bhamati which is a commen- 
tary on Sankara’s Bhāsya. In his view truth and redfity arc given 
as immediate self-revelation. He holds to two different kinds of 
ajfiana : 


...aS psychological and as forming the material cause of 
the mind and the inner psychical nature of man or as the 
material world outside. Thus he says in his commentary 
on the Sankara-bhasya, liii.30, that at the time of the 
great dissolution (maha-pralaya) all products of avidya, such 
as the psychical frame (antahkkarana), cease to have any 
function of their own, but are not on account of that des- 
troyed; they are at that time merged in the indescribable 
avidya, their root cause, and abide there as potential capaci- 
ties (suksmena-sakti-rüpena) together with the wrong impres- 
sions and psychological tendencies of illusion.2 


Thus we see that for Vacaspati avidyà or maya is coexistent with 
Brahman, an accessory through which the creation of the world 
takes place. It hides Brahman and rests on individual persons 
who are themselves dependent upon maya and maya on them. 


22. S.S. Hasurkar, Vacaspati Misra on Advaita Vedanta, p. 206. Cited 
hereafter as VMAV. 


23. HIP Vol. II, pp. 108-9, 
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The world appearance is not a mere subjective idea or sensation 
but has an objective existence, even though its nature is. 
inexplicable and indescribable (anirvacaniya-avidya). At the: 
time of dissolution the constitutive material, both psychical 
and physical, will remain hidden in avidyā until the next 
creation. 


Vacaspati’s contribution to the Advaita differs from Mandana 
in that : 


...his predecessor [Mandana] points to the ultimate 
undefinability of avidyà as the only explanation of mutually 
inter-dependent position of avidyà and its locus, the indi- 
vidual soul, Vacaspati, more logical and rational in his 
attitude, lays emphasis on the beginninglessness of the 
two entities interdependently involved, and thus refutes 
the charge of his rivals. ... he is the first advaitin, known to 
us who, improving upon the original stand of Mandana, 
states in clear-cut terms that the avidyà, the locus of which 
cannot be logically maintained to be Brahman, is not one, 
common to all individual souls, its seats; but is many, 
differing with each and every one of them. 


Avidyà or ajfiana then abides in the many jivas and not in Brah- 
man, which is of the nature of knowledge. 

As we have already noted, for Vacaspati there are two kinds. 
of avidyà. The positive’ one, which produces the world, gives. 
rise to the psychological avidyd. The former, mülavidya or 
kāranāvidyā (primal nescience), produces the latter, tülavidya. 
or küryüvidya (derivative nescience).% Brahman as l$vara is 
both the material (upādāna) and the efficient cause (nimitta) of 
the world and is maya. Maya is coexistent with Brahman, an^ 
accessory in the creation of the world. Maya hides Brahman 
and is dependent upon souls; the souls are in turn dependent 
upon maya. But for Vacaspati the world appearance is not 
mere subjective idea or sensation; it has objective existence, 
even though its nature is inexplicable and indescribable.*" 


E EAE JANI QR 
24. Ibid, p. 48. 
25. VMAY, pp. 198-9. 
26. CHI, p. 267. 
27. HIP Vol. II, p. 48. 
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DIALECTICIANS ` 


of post-Saikara Advaita we can see: 
there are many omitted in our survey. This can be defended 
from two points of view, namely, a complete survey of every 
thinker would be beyond the possibilities and scope of this 
study, and those whom we have looked at represent. major 
figures having the most impact on the tradition. We will now 
turn our attention to those thinkers who best represent the 
dialectical aspect of post-Sankara thought. 2 

The beginnings of the fully developed dialectic can be found 
in the work of Sriharsa (1150. A.D). Sriharsa wrote many works 
which are not available, but the most important study philoso- 
phically is his Khandana-khanda-khadya in which he attempts 
to refute all definitions of the Nyaàya system, intended to justify 
the reality of experience, by proving that experiences are pheno- 
menal and that all that is known is indefinable and unreal. This 
is because, ‘‘.. . indefinableness is in the nature of all things in the 
world and all experience (maya-svabhavanugaminyam anirvaca- 
niyatyat) and no amount of ingenuity or scholarship can succeed 
in defining the nature of that which has no definable nature of 
existence.” Thus ihe arguments put forward by the Naiyayikas 
and the Vaisesikas to support the reality of the pramanas (the 
means of valid cognition) and the prameyas (the objects of valid 
experience) are shown by the dialectic to be relative truths which 
are ultimately not valid. . 

This negative method of destructive criticism (kKhandana) was 
originally started by the Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna. It 
was taken up by Sriharsa, Citsukha, Anandagiri and a host of 
‘others. Commenting on the dialectics’ ties with Buddhism 
Sriharsa : 

... admits the similarity of his philosophy to that of the 
. nihilists (Stinyavadins); but he promptly points out the 

difference too, saying that while the Buddhists hold every- 


By observing the chart 


real; that while the former hold that the world does not 
exist outside cognition, the latter assert that the world, 


28. Ibid., p. 127. 
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though indeterminable as sat or asat 


gh , is different from 
cognition.?9 


Thus Sriharsa proceeds purely dialectically and tends to concen- 
trate upon the destruction of other Systems rather than deve- 
loping his own. But he accepts Brahman and in fact says that 
the proof that may be demanded of ultimate oneness is seen in 
the fact that that very demand proves that the idea of ultimate 
oneness exists. This is to say that if the idea of ultimate oneness 
were not at all realized then no one could think of asking for a 
proof of it.30 - 
Using the dialectic method Sriharsa shows that to try to define 
a concept of “difference” is impossible because the nature of the 
Structure in which we use such a concept is indescribable. As’ 
Dasgupta points out : 
The chief method. of Sriharsa's dialectic depends upon the 
assumption that the reality of the things that one defines 
depends upon the unimpeachable character of the definitions; 
but all definitions are faulty, as they involve the fallacy 
of argument in a circle (cakraka), and hence there is no 
way in which the real nature of things can be demonstrated 
or defined. Our world of experience consists of knower, 
known and knowledge; if a knower is defined as the possessor 
of knowledge, knowledge can only be understood by a refer- 
ence to the knower; the known, again, can be understood 
only by a reference to knowledge and the knower, and so 
there is a circle of relativity which defies all attempts at 
giving an independent definition of any of these things. It 
is mainly this relativity that in specific forms baffles all 
` attempts at definition of all categories.9t 


Following directly in Sriharsa's footsteps we have Citsukha, 
who not only used dialectical reasoning but also gave astute 
interpretations of some important concepts of Advaita.3? In his 
most important work, the Tattva-pradipika or Citsukhi, he refutes 
the. Nyàya and Vaisesika categories and also develops and inter- 
prets Advaita theories: He begins his interpretation of Vedanta 


29. CHI, p. 271. 

30. HIP’ Vol. II, p. 128. 
31. Ibid. p. 133. 

32. Ibid, p. 147 ff. 
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by giving a formal definition to the concept self-revelation or 
self-illumination. Citsukha is probably the first thinker to give 
such a definition in the thought of Advaita.33 He defines it as 
e, ,, that which is entitled to be called immediate (aparoksa-vyava- 
hara-yoga); though it is not an object of any cognition or any 
cognizing activity (avedyatve'pi)."** In other words self-lumi- 


nosity is that which, without being an object of cognition, can 


“be experienced or intuited immediately. This definition applies 


only to the self because the self is not an object of cognition. 
Jt is defined as consciousness — pure self-revealing conscious- 
ness (ütmanah samvid-rüpatva). 

Falsity is defined as the non-existence of things in that which 
is supposed to be their abode or locus. This is commented on 


by Dasgupta : 


Citsukha defines falsity (mithyatva) as the non-existence 
of a thing in that which is considered to be its cause. He 
shows this by pointing out that a whole, if it is to exist 
anywhere, must exist in the parts of which it is made, and, 
if it does not exist even there, it does not exist anywhere 
and is false. It is, however, evident that a whole cannot 
exist in the parts, since, being a whole, it cannot be 
in the parts. Another argument adduced by Citsukha for 
the falsity of the world appearance is that it is impossible 
that there should be any relation between the self-revealing 
consciousness, the knower (drk), and the objects which are 
cognized (drśya).35 


Thus he uses the dialectic method to determine the implications 
of falsity in Advaita. This follows Sriharsa but uses new and 
different arguments : 


...though the arguments of Citsukha are in many cases 
new and different from those given by Sriharsa. Citsukha's 
general approach 1o such refutations is also slightly 
different from that of Sriharsa. For, unlike Sriharsa, 
Citsukha dealt with the principal propositions of the 


33. Ibid., p. 149. 
34. Ibid., p. 149. ` 
35. Ibid, p. 152. 
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~ Vedanta; and his refutations of the Nyàya categories were 
not intended so much to show that they were inexplicable 
or indefinable as to show that they were false appearances, 
and that the pure self-revealing Brahman was the only 
reality and truth.ss . Say š 


But because he did not deal with the Nyàya categories as strongly. 
as did Sriharsa, this does not mean that he holds a different 
view about false presentations. 

Citsukha maintained the fundamental viéwpoints on the 
nature of avidyà, how it ceases, and where it has its support, that 
were set down in the views of Suresvara and others.?? 


Avidyà or ajiiana is a beginningless positive entity. It 
is called positive only in the sense that it is not negative. 
It is not the negation or absence of knowledge. Ignorance 
is not perceived by any sense process but is directly per- 
ceived by the self-shining consciousness (saksin). Just 
before the cognition of an object there is ignorance covering 
the object which is then experienced by the saksin as having 
been unknown (ajfidtataya). Thus all things are objects 
of the witnessing consciousness (saksin) either as known or 
as unknown. The saksin, according to Citsukha, is none 
other than the pure Brahman which is in the Jiva as its 
unchanging background. Citsukha explains error as the 
experience of a false presentation of an indeterminable 
nature (anirvacaniya-khyati).38 


False presentations, then, though they serve all the purposes of 
a perceptual object, cannot be described as either sat or asat. 
They are unspeakable or indefinable and are illusion. 

Following the dialectical movementof Citsukha we cansee the 
breadth of his philosophical thinking. Generally his refutations 
of categories follow the same line of development found in 
Sriharsa's work Khandana-khanda-khadya. Briefly then, he 
covers the following categories. In his refutation of time (kala), 
he maintains that it can neither be seen as a thing nor can it be 
apprehended by the mind (manas). The same is also true of 


37. Ibid., p. 153. 
38. CHI, p. 273. 
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space (dik). He refutes the Vaisesika theory of atoms by reference 
he whole, as we have seen above. 


to the relation of.part to t 

Contact (samyoga) and separation (vibhaga) cannot be under- 
stood. The same holds for the theory of numbers, class-concept 
(jati), cause (karana) and effect (karya), substance, (dravya) and 
qualities (guna). All fall under the dialectic and are seen, in the 


Jast analysis, to be inexplicable. 
We have mentioned above the relation of Sriharsa, and by 
implication Citsukha, to the Buddhist thinker Nagarjuna. 


Another obvious relation has been pointed out by Dasgupta, 


who states : 

_,. though Sriharsa and Citsukha carried out an elaborate 
scheme of a critique of the different categories in order 
to show that the definitions of these categories, as given 
by. the Nyaya, are impossible, yet neither of them can be 
regarded as the originator of the application of the dialectic 
method in the Vedanta. Sankara himself had started it in 
his refutation of the Nyaya and other systems in his 
commentary on the Vedanta-sütras, 11.ii.4° 


This is a correct analysis but if carried too far it leads to a 
misunderstanding; tradition maintains that the post-Sankara 
Advaita brought out many of the ambiguities in Sankara and 
formulated them into a more coherent system. Sankara did not 
develop a distinct dialectical method. This opinion is also 
expressed by Dasgupta a few pages later when he states that : 


Sankara, however, seldom indulges in logical dialectic like 
the above, and there are only a few rare instances in which 
he attacks his opponents from a purely logical point ‘of 
view. But even here he does not so much criticize the defini- 
tions of the Vaisesikas as point out the general logical and 
metaphysical confusion that result from some of the impor- 
tant Vaigesika theories. It is easy to note the difference ofa 
criticism like this from the criticisms of Sriharsa in his 
Khandana-khanda-khadya, where he uses all the power of his 
dialectical subtleties to demolish the cherished principles 
of pure logic as formulated by the Nyaya logicians.* 


39. HIP Vol. II. pp. 156-63. 
40. Ibid., p. 163, ae 
41. Ibid. pp. 191-2. 
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The next major figure we will consider is V; 
(1350 A.c.) who wrote the Paiicadasi, 
graha, and the Jivan-muktj. 


idyaranya Madhava 


sky and the color blue there is an unreal relation between 


lation is a Superimposed one of 
identity, called anirvacantya-tadatmya-sambandha (or indefinable 
relation of identity).43 Maya then acts as an obscurer of Brahman. 
It car be described as that power which produces the world 
appearance, power neither absolutely real nor unreal. Brahman 
is the absolute real. Maya then is associated with Brahman. 
It is associated with that part of Brahman which transforms 
itself into elements and their modifications. Thus all objects of 
the world are a complex of Brahman and maya.14 

The power which produces the world appearance is Isvara 
plus the jivas— joint creators of the world. Jfvara is the prin- 
cipal parent, the Jiva is a subsidiary one. In respect to the 


42. There exists controversy over exactly who this thinker really is and 
what his name is. Dasgupta states that, “Vidyaranya is reputed to be the 
Same as Madhava, brother of Sayana, the great Vedic commentator.” HIP 
Vol. II, p. 215. See also CHI p. 274. Another suggestion is that given by 
T. M. P. Mahadevan in his The Pañcadaśi of Bharatitirtha- Vidyaranya, he 
States, “In an earlier work, The Philosophy of Advaita, with Special Reference 
of Bharatitirtha-Vidydranya, I suggested that probably Bharatitirtha wrote 
the Pajicadasi and the Vivarauna-prameya-sarigraha, and not Madhavacarya, 
the reputed author of such works as the Parasara-madhaviya, ete, The main 
authority for [sic] making this suggestion is Appayya Diksita’s Siddhanta- 
lesa-samgralia where the Vivarana-prameya-samgraha is ascribed to Bharati- 
tirtha, as also the Paficadast from which passages are cited, attributing them 
to Bharatitirtha. The passages cited by Appayya Diksita are from the Citra- 
dipa (Ch. V), the Dhyanadipa (Ch. XD, and the inel deri 
(Ch. XI). I gave also other evidence in support of my view th t Bharatit 
might be considered the author of the Paicadasi, te Co PE 
Samgraha, and possibly of the Drg-drśya-viveka also.” See PBV, pp. xiv-xv. 
See also Mahadevan, The Philosophy of Advaita, pp. 1-8. 

43. PBV p, 19. 

44. HIP Vol. II, p. 215. 
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world existence, Igvara is the ground, whereas in respect to 
enjoyment, the jiva is the locus. The nature of creation for Isvara 
is physical, for jiva it is psychical. Before this illustration 1s 
carried: too far Vidyaranya reminds us that: 


The universal and unitary Self appears to be split up as 
Tévara and the jivas. But in reality the [svaratva and the 
: jivatva are unreal superimpositions of the adjuncts, viz., 
maya and the five sheaths. The sheaths were shown to be 

- modifications of maya. The ‘mayasakti belongs to Ivara. 
It produces the world, regulates and governs it. Because of 
the reflection of Intelligence in it, it seems to possess con- 
sciousness. It appears to be alive and animating. Brahman 

- seems to attain Jsvaratva, because of its apparent association 
with this sakti. When the five sheaths are superimposed 
on the Self, it becomes the jiva, the empirical self. But the 
principle, which appears as Isvara when it is in association 
with maya and as the jiva due to the superimposition of 
the sheaths, is the same Brahman. This is comparable to a 
person becoming father to one and grandfather to another. 
Apart from the son and the grandson, that person is neither 
the father nor the grandsire. When we discard maya and 
its effects and perceive their non-reality, Brahman is realized 
to be pure and infinite.*® 


Discussing further the nature of maya experientially and 
logically Vidyaranya remarks that : 


Maya which is the material cause of the universe is of 
the nature of nescience. The evidence for this statement is 
experience itself. The products of prakyti are experienced 
to be inert and delusive by all people from the wise to the 
ignorant. Inertness, indeed, is that which constitutes the 
„nature of pot, etc.; and where the intellect is made blunt, 
that is called delusion. Sub-specie temporis all persons 
experience delusion and ignorance. Though immediately 
- and: universally experienced, maya is indeterminable: 
"Logic cannot determine the nature of maya, which is neither 
real nor unreal. Maya is not unreal, because it is manifest; 


45. PBY, pp. 44-5. 
46, Ibid., p. 38. 
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it is not real, because: it is sublated. Thus’ to logic maya 
is a riddle. But sub-specie-aeternitatis it is unreal. From the ` 
point of view of knowledge, maya is that which is not. To 
those who have realized the purport of scripture it is not 
real at any time. For them there is no maya at all. To the 
logicians it is like the Sphinx, indeterminable. It can be 
described neither as real nor as unreal. To the lay men 
of the world máya appears to be real. Thus maya is of three 
forms, unreal, indeterminable, and real. . E 


The Pajficadasi of Vidyaranya, compared to the Vivarana- 
prameya-samgraha, is much easier to understand. The Vivarana- 
prameya-samgraha presents itself as a much more closely argued 
work, centering in great detail on those subjects covered in the 
Paíicadasi. Instead of going into these arguments in detail we 
will give a brief outline of the work by following the comments 
of the author. The work is divided into four aphorisms made 
up of nine varnakas. Aphorism one varnaka one concerns itself 
with, “The unity with Brahman is the content of the prescrip- 
tion, through the mediation of the Vedànta; that together with 
its fruit was expounded in the previous section."4$ The second 
varnaka begins with the statement, “For the prescription ‘The 
self is to be heard', the direct content is the inquiry concerned 
with the Vedànta texts; that [content] is to be expounded in the 
present section."49 Following this, “Here, in the third varnaka, 
in order to strengthen [the conclusion about] the commencement 
of the sastra, through commenting on the words of the aphorism, 
the senses of the words are inquired into."5' Fourth varnaka : 
“But the three, however, viz., the connection, the content and 
the fruit, were [only] briefly indicated; in the fourth varnaka all 
these [three] are objected to [discussed] and demonstrated."** 
Second Aphorism fifth varnaka and third aphorism sixth 
varnaka : “In the second aphorism was stated the two-fold 


47. Ibid., p. 71. 

48. S.S. Suryanarayana Sastri and Saileswar Sen, trans., The Vivarana- 
prameya-saigraha of Bharatitirtha, p. 223. Cited hereafter as VPS. _ 

49. Ibid., p. 233. 

50. Ibid., p. 277. : 

51. Ibid., p. 365. A 
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definition of Brahman. Here is stated by the aphorist the probans 
in respect of Brahman's omniscience, in the words *Because of 
being $ástra-source.' "5? The seventh varnaka is a continuation 
of the sixth. The fourth aphorism eighth varnaka discusses the 
validity of the Vedantas as a means of valid knowledge in respect 
of Brahman.9 In the ninth varnaka the author refutes the view 
of those who think that there is significance in-words only when 
associated with duties.4 This completes a brief review of 
Vivarana-prameya-samgraha of Bharatitirtha-Vidyaranya. 

The last figure with whom we will concern ourselves is the 
most important figure among the later post-Sankara Advaitins. 
He is Madhusüdana Sarasvati (1500 a.p.)§> whose major work 
is his Advaitasiddhi. In this work he tries to refute the objections 
raised by Vyasatirtha (in his Nyayamrta) who is connected with 
the Madbva school of Vedanta : 


It seems, however, that the Visista-dvaita philosophy was 
not a source of perennial inspiration for the development 
of ever newer shades of thought, and that the logical and 
dialectical thinkers of this school were decidedly inferior to 
the prominent thinkers of the Sankara and Madhva schools. 
There is hardly anyone in the whole history of the deve- 
lopment of the school of Ramanuja whose logical acuteness 
can be compared with that of Jayatirtha or Vyasatirtha.58 


Madhusudana's greatest work  Advaitasiddhi is divided into 
four chapters. In the first chapter he proposes the theory that 
Brahman is given as the central unity around which all revolves. 
In the second chapter he meets all objections brought against 


52. Ibid., p. 446. 

53. Ibid., p. 461. 

54. Ibid., p. 483. 

55. Madhusüdana Sarasvati belonged to the family of Sri Rama Misra 
of Kotalipada (Dist. Faridpur, Bengal). His father's name was Pramodana 
Purandarácárya. Madhusüdana was a Bengali Brahmana of the Pascatya 
Vaidika Sreni and wrote numerous works in addition to Advaita-siddhi. He 
wrote : (1) Güdharthadipika (a commentary of the Gita), (2) Advaitaratna- 
raksana, (3) Prasthanabheda, (4) Bhaktirasayana, (5) Vedanta-kalpalatika, 
plus commentaries on : (6) Samksepasariraka, (T) Mahimna-stotra, (8) Bhaga- 
vata, (9) Daíasloki or Siddhantabindu. See Introduction to Advaitasiddhi, 
Sastri, trans., 1934, cited hereafter as IAS. 

56. HIP Vol. III, p. 111. 
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the first chapter and criticizes all rival theories. In chapter three 
he discusses and delineates the ways and means to attain 
Brahmavidyà. Yn the fourth and final chapter he recounts the 
fruits of Brahmavidya. 

The relation of Brahman to the world appearance is discussed 
by Madhusiidana under three points : (1) Brahman: is not 
subject to negation or sublation at any time, and is existent. 
(2) Non-entities : subject to eternal negation, and non-existent. 
(3) The characteristic common to both Brahman and the world- 
appearance is existence. The characteristic common to both 
alika and the world-appearance is liability to negation. Hence, 
the world-appearance may be inferred to be both existent and 
subject to negation or sublation.5? Thus world-appearance is 
established as existent and subject to negation or non-existence. 
This point is brought out more fully in the comparison between 
the Dvaita and the Advaita on the truth or falsity of the world. 
Sastri points this out in a chart, the first point of comparison 
being given as: “Dvaita, (1) In cases of error, asatkhyati is 
recognized, so that the illustration of the shell-silver may not be 
put forward to establish the falsity of the world; Advaita, (1) In 
such cases, anirvacaniyakhyati is admitted, so that the empirical 
world may be established as false in an analogy of the instances 
of illusion."5s 


For Madhusüdana : 

Brahman which is absolute existence expresses itself in and 
through the concrete manifolds, which, therefore, partially 
share in the quality of existence. The "'isness" reflected in 
the world order is to be referred to Brahman which forms 
its ultimate substratum. It is due to the apparent identity 
with the permanent substratum Brahman that the worldly 
appearances are cognized as true.9 


Thus Brahman is seen as the.ground upon which the world- 
appearance rests. Because this is so and because the world- 
appearance is indescribable, Madhusiidana utilizes all five of 
the various definitions of falsity given in Advaita. "These can be 


57. IAS, p. 15. 


58. Ibid., p. 78. 
59. A.B. Shastri, Studies in  Post-Sankara Dialectics, p. 199. 
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summarized as: (l) Vacaspati Misra’s— falsity is something 
quite distinct from both existence and non-existence. 
Q2) Vivarana school — falsity is the absolute non-existence of a 
thing in a locus where it appears. (3) Vivarana_ school — the 
falsity is the capability of being sublated by knowledge. 
(4) Citsukha — falsity is the appearance ofathingina locus where 
it never existed in the paramarthika or in its own form. 
(5) Ananda-bodha — falsity is something other than the object 
of valid knowledge.% ` 

Madhusiidana then works with all the tools at his disposal to 
refute the arguments of his opponents. He begins by accepting 
anirvacantya-khyati : 


The world is neither sat or asat. It stands midway between 
the two extremes, sat and asat. It is sat because it partially 
shares in the quality of existence and asat because it par- 
tially partakes of the character of non-existence, for though 
without a beginning, it has an end and will die out. The 
world is, because it appears to us, and also is not, because 
it will cease to exist ultimately. It follows also that avidya, 
the cause materia of this world exists because it appears to 
us, and at the same time it does not exist because it ultimately 
dies out of existence. So we find that both the world and its 
cause materia, avidya, are neither being nor non-being but 
inexperienceable in their nature. Madhusüdana Sarasvati 
thus maintains that the inexplicable character of nescience 
is neither sat nor asat nor both.61 


In sum we can say of Madhusüdana that he : 


... supports many of the conflicting theories separately 
and independently, implying thereby that any of the theories 
may be resorted to in explaining the indeterminable false 
world, the main interest of the Advaitins being in the one 
absolute Brahman. Thus he analyzes and accepts the 
unity as well as the plurality of the Jivas, the unity as well 
as the plurality of nesciences, Brahman as well as the Jiva 
as the locus of nescience, the objectivity of the world as well 
as the Vedantic solipsism (Drsti-srsti-vada), and so OD. 


60. IAS, p. 37.. 
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He prescribes the different theories for different Vedanta 
students according to. their fitness (adhikdra). Himself a 
bhakta, he could easily harmonize bhakti with the Advaita 
doctrine of attributeless Brahman. Thus, just after the 
chapter where he strongly. affirms the formlessness of 
Brahman, he indulges in a highly emotional description of 
his deity Krsna who, he says, is the "highest" known to him.® 


CONCLUSION 


Though Sankara said that the world was maya and was due 
to maya the followers of Sankara could not resist the urge to 
conceptualize the world on this basic concept of maya. “The 
latter treated maya, not as a concept of value, but as a principle 
of explanation and creation. However mysterious it may be, its 
workings must have a method, which they wanted to grasp 
rationally."63 The post-Sankara Advaitins turned from a con- 
cern about knowledge of Brahman to the question of the relation 
between Brahman and maya. Three views developed out of the 
controversy surrounding this problem : (1) the abhasa-vada or 
appearance theory, (2) the pratibimba-vada or reflection theory, 
and (3) the avaccheda-vada or determination theory. In the 
first theory, according to Suresvara, Brahman is screened by 
avidya and appears as saksin or witness which is the same as 
Iévara. Brahman is also screened by buddhi or intellect and 
appears as jiva. Inthe reflection theory, **Isvara is a reflection of 
the Brahman in maya and jiva the reflection in avidyd, which is a 
part of maya.’ In the determination theory, given by Vacaspati, 


Mayda, though not real, can limit the nature of infinite 
Brahman, and jiva is thereby obtained. What is not so 
limited is I$vara. The same Brahman as the object (visaya) 
of avidyā is Ivara; but the ásraya (locus) of avidya is jiva. 
Thus avidya becomes a determination of jiva and overwhelms 
him; but it is not a determination of isvara, and so He is 


not overwhelmed by it. 


DEEST 
62. CHI, pp. 218-9. . 
63. P.T. Raju, "Post-Samkara", History of Philosophy Eastern and 
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From the epistemological standpoint it is difficult to pass 
from knowledge of the abstract to knowledge of the concrete : 


In fact,-it is somewhat difficult to establish the objective 
reference of knowledge by starting from knowledge. How 
knowledge passes from abstract to concrete is what logical 
intellect cannot fully apprehend. This is an epistemological 
implication of the maya doctrine of Sarmkara. . . . This 
aspect has been more fully developed in Sarnkarites than 
in Sarhkara.s 


It has developed because of the need of the Advaifa to criticize 
and refute divergent theories. In this criticism new possibilities 
opened up for the development of his own theory. This has been 
seen in this study in terms of dialogue, *Mandana, Suresvara, 
Padmapáda and Vacaspati are the creators of four distinct lines 
of Advaita thought. Each has many followers. But it will not 
be right to say that these lines developed independently. The 
lines cross and recross each other; and as fresh problems were 
created by further controversies, their followers gave independent 
solution."'67 

We have seen in the course of this study that one of the 
primary concepts to emerge out of the post-Sankara Advaita is 
the inexplicable nature of the world-appearance. This develop- 
ment js commented on by A. B. Shastri in his Studies in Post- 
Samkara Dialectics : 


According to Sámkhya, the cause and effect are identical, 
because it is the potentiality that comes into actuality. But 
Advaitism denies this truth and holds that the relation is inex- . 
plicable, anirvacaniya. So far as our experience is concerned 
we can say this much, that the effect cannot be understood 
independent of its material Cause, i.e., pot cannot exist 
independent of clay. Thus it stands in opposition to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika systems that hold that the effect is a sepa- 
rate and independent entity. The relation is not identical; 
because the activity of the agent fails in this affirmation and 
the expression “the agent makes a think” is emptied of all 


—————— 
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meaning. Neithercan it be considered as bhedabheda as 
these are two contradictory terms which cannot inhere in the 
same object at the same time. Hence the nature of the effect 


is unspeakable or anirvacaniya. This is the view of the 
Sarnkarites.68 


In the Advaita any world-appearance should not be regarded 
as having independent reality like Brahman. Things appear to 
us as real because they are kindled with Brahman. They are 
seeming expressions of reality and not real existence. As 
Suresvara remarks, “‘... the world has come out of sat, loses itself 
in sat, so the entire world is real, but viewed apart from sat is 
false."e» 

In conclusion then we can say that māyāvāda or avidyavada 
has a threefold implication brought out by the dialectic : (1) The 
dialectic demonstrates the self-contradictions involved in the 
nature of thought. (2) The dialectic demonstrates the futility 
of thinking to know the ultimate truth. (3) The dialectic 
indirectly stresses the value of the other methods of approach."? 
These implications plus the development of the Advaita on other 
lines make the Advaita the philosophical system that it is. What 
we have concentrated on is but one aspect in this system, namely 
mayavada. Maya is the inexplicable, the mysterious, as A. B. 
Shastri observes : 


To sum up, the real essence of the Anirvacaniya theory of 
the Advaita Vedanta as propounded by Samkara in his 
exposition of Adhydasa, and developed by other advocates 
of the monistic school, is that appearances are inexplic- 
able and mysterious, as their causi materia avidya is inexplic- 
able and mysterious in its character. Avidya as becoming 
principle creates new appearances in erroneous conception. 
Objects of normal perception as well come under this 
category; as the time-space-cause world also owes its origin 
to the mysterious power of Maya and is superimposed on 
the Absolute Being. The principle therefore is the same in 
the normal and abnormal perception. But the Advaita 


68. PS, pp. 172-3. 
69. Ibid., p. 14. 
70. Ibid., pp. 242-3. 
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E — Vedünta draws a distinction between the false percept and 
D normal percept, the normal percept, though superimposed 
persists to the last while the abnormal one is denied in our 


pragmatic life." 


^ 
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Part Two 


PHENOMENOLOGICAL INQUIRY 


CHAPTER SIX 


LANGUAGE AND REALITY (NAMA-RÜPA) 
IN ADVAITA 


LANGUAGE IN ADVAITA 


The structure of language in Sankara's thought is grounded in 
the premise of Vedàntic thinking that the nature of language is 
apaurugeya! which means non-or trans-personal. This isto 
say that language originates from Brahman and is one of the 
primary modes by which realization is gained. Language in 

. its highest participation in Brahman is sruti and at its lowest is 
idle chatter. In fact not only language but reasoning itself is 
founded upon Sruti for the Advaita : 


Reasoning independent of scripture, says the Vedanta, 
depends upon the theoretical speculations of individuals, 
and speculations are unrestricted and devoid of proper 
foundation. The Vedanta feels called upon to -give an 
epistemological account of this archimedian point. It sees 
the Veda or Sruti as the foremost pramàna (knowledge by 
the very act of assumption which governs the character of 
reason). The only role of pramana is to argue itself out of 
the context of knowledge and let truth remain.? 


Language then, has a structure which is ultimately dependent and 
given by Brahman. This language constructs and delineates the 
Weltanschaung of the Advaita. Language acts always as a parti- 
cipant and pointer to the Real. This is because in the Advaita 
the concern is about Brahman as such and not about the world 
or experience. All accurate language is language which is 
concerned with the acquiring of knowledge of Brahman. 


1. For a comparative analysis of this concept refer to J. G. Arapura, 
“Language and Phenomena", Annual Proceedings of the Canadian Society 
for the Study of Religion, and also J. G. Arapura, “Language and Knowledge: 
A Vedantic Examination of @ Barthian Issue”, Union Seminary Quarterly 
Review, XXV (Winter 1970), 151-68. Cited hereafter as LP and LK 
respectively. : 

2. LK, p. 162. 
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cts as a pointer to Brahman because it is through 


Language a 5 S 
kable is provisionally spoken. 


language that that which is unspea 
The nature of Brahman is inscrutable : 


Need it be mentioned, therefore, that it is not possible to 
explain the inscrutable nature of Brahma, without - (the 
help of) the Scriptures ? The Pauranikas also say, similarly 
— “Do not employ reasoning to entities which are unthink- 
able. To be beyond the material effects (Prakriti) is the 
criterion of that which is unfathomable.” Therefore, the 
realization of the supersensuous Brahma, as it is in fact, 
depends upon the Scriptures as its source. ` 


The Advaita understanding of language grew out of a great 
heritage of the philosophy and meaning of language. It grew - 
out of the Pürva-Mimàrnsa daráana in its formulation of a canon 
of interpretation, especially within ~ the view of Kumarila 
within that daráana. The vast and complex work of the Gram-. 
marian thinkers such as Bhartrhari influenced the thought of 
the Advaita position. The Buddhists, with language philosophy 
as apohavada, provided the antithesis to the Advaita conception. 
However, each of these constitutes a system unto itself, con- 
taining an involved analysis of their own roots which is beyond 
the present. inquiry. Our concentration must center on a less 
ambitious task, namely the Advaita view of language and its 
relation to nama-rupa and maya. 


LANGUAGE AND NAMA-RUPA (GENERAL) 


The basis of the complex which is called the universe is found 
in the construct termed names and forms (máma-rüpa). These 
names ‘and: forms are constructs of: language, as Sankara 
observes : 


Brahma appears to become susceptible of (i.e. appears 
to be the basis of) all phenomenal behaviour by way of 
modifications etc. by reason of the distinctions of aspects 


ee 
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or forms characterized by names and forms imagined through 
Nescience, which are at once both evolved and unevolved, 
and about whom it is not possible to predicate that they 
either are or are not Brahma, while in its truest nature 
Brahma subsists only in its unmodified aspect, and is beyond 
all phenomenal behaviour, and, as names and forms im- 
agined through Nescience are but merely made current by 
speech, the fact that Brahma has no parts is not thereby 
vitiated. Besides, on the one hand this Scriptural statement 
about the modification (of Brahma) is not meant to propound 
the fact of modification itself, as such realization is not 
understood to have any fruits as such, while on the other 
hand it is intended to establish how Brahma which is the 
Self of all is devoid of any rea! phenomenal behaviour, as 
it is understood that a fruit results by such realization.5 
and further : 


Because (the world i.e. everything) is created out of this 
(Le. the word). It is out of this Scriptural word, indeed, 
that this world ie. everything including the Gods etc. is 
creator.... Similarly we understand that before creation, 
Vedic words occurred to Prajapati the creator and there- 
after he created the objects according to those words. That 
the Scriptures also say similarly viz. that he uttered the word 
*Bhüh" and created the Earth — which shows that words 
such as *Bhüh" etc. first occurred to the mind as words, 
and from them the words “Bhih” etc. were afterwards 
created.5 


But this abiding of name and form in language does not consti- 
tute either the essence or origin of mama-rupa. We have just 
observed that their essence is Brahman. Concerning the location 
or residence of name and form Saükara asserts that : 


.. The Sütrakàra replies — “But the apt arrangement of 
names and forms". The word “But” refutes the opponent's 
view. The evolving of names and forms by one who makes 
the triple. agglomeration, indicates the Lord, because the 
Scriptures indicate that the agency which makes the triple 


5. BSB, 1L.1.27, Apte, p. 333. 
6. Ibid., 1.3.28, pp. 187-90. 
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agglomeration can indubitably belong to Him only. This 
evolving of names and forms such as the fire, the Sun, the 
Moon, and the lightning, or of Kusha-grass, Kàsha-grass, 
Palasha tree or beasts or deer or man, is of various sorts, 
in so far as every species and every individual is considered 
in it, and it deserves to be the handiwork of the Lord alone, 
who is the creator of Teja, Water and the Earth. Whence 
is it so ? Because of such instructions in the Scriptures. 
After the opening sentence “That this deity thought", and 
by the use of the first person singular, viz. “I shall evolve", 
the instruction given is that this evolving is the handiwork 
of the Highest Brahma alone. 


Name and form are evolved from the Lord or I$vara. They 
reside in him because of nescience and the world is created, 
preserved and reabsorbed into him. In answer to an objection 
Sankara remarks that : 


... the omniscience (of Brahma as the Lord) depends upon 
the evolving of the seed of the nature of names and forms 
which are the result of Nescience, and on the Scriptural 
passage — “The Akasha was born of this very Self" 
(Tait. 2.1), and that the origin, preservation and resorption of 
the world proceed from the Lord who is of an eternally 
pure, wise, and free nature, and neither from the non-sentient 
Pradhana nor from any other things, is what is declared 
(by the Siitrakara) by the Sūtra — “From whom is the origin 
etc. of this world" (Bra. Sti. 1.i.4).8 


But we must not confuse the issue, for just as the Lord, as it 
were, evolves the name and form from out of his mind, it is not 
an actual modification (parinama) of Brahman. The Advaita 
darSana disagrees with this view and speaks rather of a seeming 
modification, an apparent one, but not an actual modification 
of Brahman. The Advaita maintains a seeming modification 
(vivarta) of Brahman because the basis of the construct of name 
and form is found in nescience. In fact it is made current by 
Speech : z 


7. Ibid., 11.4.20, pp. 524-5. 
8. Jbid.; 11.1.14, p. 310, 
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Brahma appears to become susceptible of (i.e. appears to 
be the basis of) all phenomenal behaviour by way of modi- 
fications etc., by reason of the distinctions of aspects or 
forms characterized by names and forms imagined through 
Nescience, which are at once both evolved and unevolved, 
and about whom it is not possible to predicate that they 
either are or are not Brahma, while in its truest nature 
Brahma subsists only in its unmodified aspect, and is beyond 
all phenomenal behaviour, and, as names and forms im- 
agined through Nescience are but merely made current by 
speech, the fact that Brahma has no parts is not thereby 
vitiated. Besides, on the one hand this Scriptural statement 
about the modification (of Brahma) is not meant to pro- 
pound the fact of modification itself, as such realization is 
not understood to have any fruit as such, while on the other 
hand it is intended to establish how Brahma which is the 
Self of all is devoid of any real phenomenal behaviour, as it 
is understood that a fruit results by such realization.? 


However in fact Brahman is absolutely changeless and does not 
contain any conception of “becoming” : 


.. because it has been particularized as being absolutely 
unchangeable. It is not possible, that one and the same 
unchangeable Brahma can at one and the same time be 
the substratum of many (opposite) qualities, such as being 
fixed and yet capable of movement. We have already said 
that Brahma is unchangeable and eternal because of the 
denial (by the Scriptures) of its undergoing any modifica- 
tion. Nor is it, that just as the realization of the doctrine 
of Brahma being the only one Self leads to the fruit of Final 
Release, the knowledge that it is capable of modification 
in the form of this world also leads to some other indepen- 
dent fruit, because there is no authority for it.1° 


Brahman is, however, the ground of the manifestation of 
names and forms for, as we know, there is nothing else but 
Brahman. This is the conjecture of scripture as we see in Brahma 
Sütra 1.3.41 : 


9. Ibid., 11.1.28, p. 333. 
10. Jbid., 11.1.14, p. 309. 
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The Akasha (is Brahma) because of the mention of its being - 
different (from names and forms). — 4l. 


To which Sankara comments : 


A Scriptural passage mentions — “Akasha, verily, is the 
revealer of names and forms. That within which these (names 
and forms) are (contained) is Brahma, that is immortal, that 
is the Self” (Chan. 8.14.1). 


.. It is the highest Brahma alone that deserves to be 
expressed by the term Akasha. Why so ? Because of the 
mention of its being a different entity (from names and forms) 
etc. The passage “That within which these (names and 
forms) are contained” indicates the Akasha as being some- 
thing different from names and forms, because the creation 
as such is precisely evolved by names and forms. Besides, 
the unfettered and free revelation of names and forms is 
not possible in the case of anything other than Brahma, 
because the Scriptures have mentioned the creative agency 
(Kartritva) of Brahma thus — “I will now enter (the crea- 
tions) by the Jiva-Self and evolve names and forms” 
(Chan. 6.3.2). 


By the use of illustration Sankara points out that just as one can 
know a jar by its derivation out of a clod of earth, just so, when 
one knows Brahman one understands the concept of creation : 


As for this word “‘Arambhana”, the Scriptures, after declar- 
ing that by knowing the one (i.e. Brahma) everything else 
becomes known, and with the desire to cite an illustration, 
say — “Oh mild one, just as by knowing one clod of earth, 
everything that is made of earth becomes known. The 
effect (viz. a pot etc.) is merely a name made current by 
speech, while that it is earth merely, is the truth" (Chan. 
6.1.1.). By this is meant that when a clod of earth is under- 
stood to be in essence but mere earth only, all things made 
of earth such as a jar, a trough and a water-pot, automati- 
cally become known, because, having the earth as their Self 
is common (to them all), and hence it is (that it is said) than 
an effect is merely a name made current by speech, and its 


11. Ibid. 1.3.41, p. 216, 
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existence as an effect is because of. speech only. The effect 
viz. a jar or a trough or a water-pot is not in existence 
substantially as an effect as such, but is merely a name, and 
is false or untrue, and that it merely is but earth only, is the 
truth. This is stated as an illustration of Brahma. "Therefore, 
because of the word “Arambhana” Occurring in the Scrip- 
tures, it is understood that, in the case of the thing illustrat- 


ed also, all creation as a class as such, has no existence 
as apart from Brahma.12 


The cause of the material world is understood to be the lower 
Brahman, or Žśvara : 


Scriptural passages such as — “He who is omniscient in the 
comprehensive sense .and who perceives everything in 
detail and whose penance is knowledge and from whom the 
Brahma, names and forms and food were created" (Mund. 
1.1.9.) — which have the purport of conveying that the 
omniscient Lord is the cause (of the transient world), 
should be adduced as instances.!3 


In addition when absorption (pralaya) occurs at the end of the 
cycle the names and forms return to their prior condition 
residing in /§vara’s mind as seeds (bija) : 


..this very transitory world divided into various entities 
by names and forms, was fit to be indicated by the word 
“Avyakta”, when after having given up all its names and 
forms (which made it manifest) it relapses into its antecedent 
condition of a potential seed.14 


This seed is seen as consisting of the nature of nescience which 
is the same as maya : 


... This potential power of the seed is of the nature of 
nescience, and it is indicated by the word “undeveloped” 
(Avyakta), and has the Highest Lord as its basis, and is 
of the nature of an illusion (Maya)... 


12. Ibid., 11.1.14, p. 303. 
13. Ibid., 1.1.5, p. 38. 

14. Ibid., 1.4.2, p. 226. 
15. Ibid., 1.4.3, p. 227. 
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he complex of name and form is based in 
ations of the Real, i.e. Brahman, 
t of nothing. As is commented 


Thus the aspect of t 
maya. As such they are manifest 
and are not something arising ou 
on by Radhakrishnan : 
The forms are manifestations of the Real, not arbitrary 
inventions out of nothing. Form, rüpa, is the revelation of 
the formless a-rüpa. Nama, name, is not the word by which 
we describe the object, but is the power or the character of 
reality which the form of a thing embodies. The infinite is 
nameless for it includes all names. 236 
The name-form complex then is taught in the Vedanta 
(Upanisads) as abiding in the Lord : 
This is the conclusion derived from all the Upanisads, 
viz., that the evolving of names and forms is the Lord’s 
handiwork, because of such passages as “The Akasha verily 
is the revealer of names and forms” (Chan. 6.14.1). There- 
fore, this evolving of names and forms is the handiwork 
of the Highest Lord who makes the triple agglomeration. ...1” 


We have observed that true language or Veda is primary in 
relation to names and forms.!® By definition the nature and 
meaning of language within the Advaita dar$ana has its roots 
in forms, Arapura explains : 


Language is the expression of the forms, and hence the 
Veda is composed in language. But insofar as language 
is rooted in the forms, it is not defined as human or other. 
Language is not an attribute of man or vice-versa; it is 
simply the case that they coalesce dynamically in the forms. 
Hence there is no problem of relating divine revelation 
to human language through the interrelation of two kinds 
of will and two kinds of act. Only the Veda is true language. 
For incorporeal beings like the gods, revelation is manifest 
of itself, but for man it is knowable only through human 
language.!? 


16. PU, p. 87. 

17. BSB, 11.4.20, Apte, p. 525. 

18. This is not to imply an identity between language and Brahman as 
we have in the Grammarian schools or language philosophies. This 15 
absolutely rejected by the Advaita. ; 


19. LK, p. 161. 
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. It is not possible to say that the name-form complex is one 
with Brahman or that it is different from Brahman : 


It is declared by both the Scriptures and the Smritis, that 
names and forms which are imagined through Nescience 
and which are as it were the Self of the Omniscient Lord, 
and about which it is impossible to say, either that they 
are one with Brahma or that they are different from it, 
and which are the seeds of this entire expanse of trans- 
migratory existence, are the illusion-causing power and 
nature (Prakriti) of the Lord.2° : 


Neither can it be maintained that names and forms exist in any 
absolute sense : 


Hence that (the conventional) distinction between the cogni- 
tional Jiva-Self and the Highest Self is due to the limiting 
adjuncts such as the. body etc., which are produced by 
names and forms, which are projected by Nescience,: and 
which do not exist in the absolutely real sense, is what should 
be understood by those who are the adherents of the Vedanta 
view, on the strength of the following Scriptural passages — 
«Sat alone was in the beginning, the only one without a` 
second" (Chan. 6.2.1), “All this is the Atma (Self)", 
(Chan. 7.25.2; “All this is Brahma” (Mund. 2.2.11), 
“All this is that which is the Self” (Brh. 2.4.6), “There is 
no seer other than this” (Brh. 3.7.23), "There is no other 
seer, but this (Self)" (Brh. 3.8.11). 


Brahman alone exists in the absolute sense. All else exists, as it 
were, because of Brahman. In fact within the above quote the 
“as it were” is an interesting conception. This is noted by Paul 
Deussen in his Philosophy of the Upanisads where he notes that, 
“Strictly speaking, such an ‘as it were’ or iva should be supplied 
to every page and every line in which the Upanisads are concern- 
ed with something other than àtman."*? This statement also 
holds true for the Brahma Sütra commentary for the Brahma 
Sütra is not an inquiry into name and form but an “inquiry 
into Brahman". 


20. Ibid., 11.1.14, p. 310. 
21. Ibid., 1.4.22, p. 267. 
22. P. Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanisads, trans. A. S. Geden, p. 158. 
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It is not here intended to speak at length about the creation. 
We neither see nor find it mentioned by the Scriptures that any - 
particular consummation devoutly to be wished for by man 
(Purushartha) is bound up with it, nor is it possible to 
imagine so, because it is understood from the introductory 
and concluding portions, that the details about creation are 
in complete conformity with passages in various places 
dealing with Brahma. The Scriptures further do indicate 
how the account of the creation in extenso has the purpose 
of making one understand Brahma from it...?? 


LANGUAGE AND BRAHMAN 


In the uniqueness of the nature of language in the Advaita 
darśana, the complex of name and form emerges as an expression 
of Ivara. Isvara is the phenomenalization of Brahman from the 
perspective of the name-form complex. This is to say that the 
ideas or seeds present in the mind of Jsvara must be amplified 
to be understood. This ‘activity is. performed by language. 
Language itself is grounded in name and form because ‘of the 
eternality of the Veda. But it is at the same moment the con- 
tinuation of name and form. In fact name and form and language 
exist as long as one wishes it so. Language, then, is not the 
essence of Brahman even though language may be sacred 
(Sruti). So the function of sacred language is referential, it refers 
to Brahman; it always acts as a pointer beyond itself to Brahman. 
Language makes possible the transcendence of itself by making 
itself fulfil its function of transparency. Thus we move through 
language to knowledge of Brahman which understands language 
primarily as “an inquiry into Brahman”. 


LANGUAGE AND MAYA 


We noted earlier in this study the idea that the central ques- 
tion within the Advaita centered on how one speaks about that 
which is beyond language. Two possible means to answering this 
question were briefly discussed, the via positiva and the via 
negitiva. Another approach, which is more basic, is the utiliza- 
tion of language as discourse. This aspect of language follows 
from the view that true language is Veda and true speaking is 


23. BSB, 1.4.14, Apte, p. 251. 
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by extension.speaking so that the Bround of speech is made the 


referent. This is using language as discourse about Brahman. 
As Arapura remarks : 


... the central objective of the Vedanta in the advaitic form, 
which is to explain how speaking about Brahman, the 
Ultimate Reality, is made possible. The Vedanta knows 
that philosophy is about Bralunan, not about the world or 
experience. Knowledge about these latter things arises as 


modes of the knowledge of Brahman. The inalienable 
connecting link is discourse itself.24 


This discourse takes place at all times within the predicament of 
ignorance or avidyd for it is through ignorance that one moves 
toward knowledge of Brahman. Avidya is, for Advaita, the 
"sense of the wrongness of existence" and when it is : 


Rendered into the language of phenomenology, avidya f 
may be described as the existential fact of consciousness as 
it confronts itself. Tat tvam asi means then that the tran- 
scendent essence of consciousness is ütman but whenever this 
truth is verbally expressed there will be a logical contraven- 
tion of the existential fact of consciousness confronting itself, 
although the facticity of the fact cannot be intentionally 
purported. Distinction will not have to be presupposed if 
the truth remains strictly implicit. Undoubtedly, implicit 
truth is what is intended in Sruti statements, but stated truth 
presupposes extension and therefore distinction. But is 
there a way in which implicit truth can remain implicit ? 
There seems to be no direct way whatsoever. Nevertheless 
the irony of having to make implicit truth explicit may some- 
times be dramatically expressed in silence. 


Arapura continues : 


The difference between speech and silence is the analogical 
measure of the difference between Brahman with distinction 
and Brahman without distinction. The difference measured 
thus is maya : here is the significance of the etymology of 


24. MDAB, p. 112. 
25. Ibid., p. 115. 
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na, to measure. It thus becomes very in- 


the word, from 7 ; 
structive to note that Sankara himself concludes his narration 


of the episode with an explanatory quotation from smrti. 
“The cause, O Narada, of perceiving me as possessing the 
qualities of all beings is the maya produced by me; (but) 
thou shouldst not know (think of) me as such’. 


Thus the idea of maya, along with avidya, must be reconsidered 
when we approach the Advaita understanding of Sankara. 
The Advaita of Sankara has always understood the definite 
relation between maya and avidya and in fact within Sankara 
there is no differentiation between them except : 


Sankara himself, who, it seems, on the one hand, thought 
of maya as the structure of discourse about Brahman, 
keeping in view the character of Brahman, revealed in Sruti, 
and therefore as the /ogos of the world, and, on the other, 
thought of avidya as that which informs maya. The idea of 
distinguishing the two even in a methodological manner 
clearly found no place in his thinking.?" 


Thus language must be seen primarily as discourse about Brah- 
man and the implicit concern then is not the removal of the 
world but rather with the speaking of that which cannot be 
reached by speech. There is no denial of the world : 


Simply in the interest of accurate exposition, not partisan 
defense, a very wide-spread misunderstanding needs to be 
dispelled. Maya does not mean denial of the world. The 
ultimate non-being of the world does not have to be stated 
as a theory, as it is strictly implied in the very definition of 
Brahman itself. As a theory it only seeks to translate the 
implicit into the explicit, thereby necessitating the complete 
phenomenological tracing, or retracing, of the paths through 
which the world-appearance has come into being. Maya 
therefore, is a provisional recovery of the world so that its 


ultimate non-being, along with Brahman’s being, may be 
spoken.?* 


26. Ibid., p. 115. 

27. Ibid., p. 116. 

28. Ibid, p. 119. Also in “Realisti i i 

: . 119. stic Idealism”, Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy, p. 318, Hiralal Haldar states, **Epistemologically, Sankara is 4 
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This is implied by Sankara when he writes : 


It would be reasonably sustainable to understand that 
prior to the realization of Brahma as the Self of all, all 
transactions (of the phenomenal world) for the time being 
are real enough, even as the transactions in dreams are 
real enough (for the time being) until waking consciousness 
returns. As long as the truth of the one-ness of the Self is 
not realized, the knowledge, that all these effects, i.e. 
modifications, as characterized by the means-of-proof, the 
thing to be known, and the fruit, are unreal, does not arise 
in any one, and on the other hand, people in general under 
the influence of Nescience, consider these effects or modifi- 
cations as being their own Selfs, viz., that this body is myself, 
or that this is mine, by ignoring their own Brahmic nature. 
Therefore, prior to the realization of Brahman as the Self 
of all, all worldly and religious transactions based on the 
Scriptures, are reasonably sustainable Le. valid, even as an 
ordinary man, while he is asleep and dreaming, sees all the 
high and low entities, and definitely considers his experiences 
quite as real as they are when they are directly perceived, 
and has no notion, then, of their having only an un-real 
appearance (of direct perception). 


The world arises and maintains itself because of avidya and 
maya for if one were to gain knowledge of Brahman this pre- 
dicament would no longer exist. Another way of stating this 
is to say that by knowledge of Brahman all things are known in 
their true perspective. In fact when one knows Brahman one 
understands that there is nothing else to be concerned with. 


Just as in the ordinary world, when an injunction to perform 
a sacrifice is given, it is necessary to know with what 
(material) and how one should perform the sacrifice, but 


thorough-going realist. ... Allthat he maintains is that ultimately, from the 
highest point of view it (empirical world) has no independent existence apart 
from Brahman. Both Sankara and Rāmānuja maintain that even illusions 
are not unreal and merely subjective. They are as objective as the things of 
ordinary perception, the only difference being that they are not common to 
all, but individual and last only as long as they are experienced .... 

29. BSB, II.1.14, Apte, pP. 306-7. 
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when it is said “That thou art" or “I am Brahma” and one 
understands how the Atman i.e. Brahma is the Self of all, 
there is nothing which need be known beyond that, for 
it is only when there still remains something which ought 
to be known, that there can be any further desire to know, 
and as apart from one's unity with the Self nothing still 
remains which one would further want to know.%0 


Thus we have the requisite of “an inquiry into Brahman”. 
MAYA AS DISCOURSE ABOUT BRAHMAN 


As we have observed above “true language" is considered to 
be sruti and “true speaking" is discourse about Brahman. We 
also noted that this discourse takes place within the name-form 
complex which in turn is spoken of as the framework of maya. 
Maya can be seen as the frame of the condition of the cosmos. 
It is that aspect of reality which contains a two fold function. 
On the one hand maya has its foundation in Brahman because 
of its potential to render itself transparent to knowledge of 
Brahman; on the other hand maya has an attraction element 
that draws the viewer deeper into its structure as the frame of 
the cosmos. There is always the aspect which can provide for 
the continuation of samsara. 

As discourse about Brahman, maya is an inquiry. In this 
inquiry we do not inquire into the nature of maya itself because 
to do so is to engage in the continuation of samsara which is 
not the proper perspective for the Advaita. This has exactly 
been the problem in certain interpretations of the Advaita con- 
ception of maya. They understand maya as something outside 
of Brahman. 

Brahman is the referent of maya and as such can never be 
omitted as the necessary element within which language and the 
name-form complex are substantiated. Maya can be said to 
be the cosmic myth : 


... Maya is myth, the most generalized myth possible, the 
unbounded frame, the structure of all myths, unified into 
a single interpretative system. To permit myself a little 


30. Ibid., 1.1.14, p. 308. 
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rhetoric, it is the fathomless, boundless ocean, from which 
all things come and into which all things go. One may 
object that this last is the kind of talk that one makes 
about Brahman. Yes, precisely that is the point ... meaning 
that whatever is said about Brahman is said in causal, 
ontological and teleological (or rather eschatological) 
terms of the world, is that under conditions of avidya— 
existence Brahman talk also turns out to be maya talk.3: 


NATURE OF REALITY IN SANKARA 


When we approach the nature of the Real in the Advaita we 
have, as it were, answered the question before it is asked. but 
this comment leads into problems for we find two distinguish- 
able sets of elements contributing to this confusion. These are 
Brahman, as seen as creator and Lord over the world within 
whom maya as power (Sakti) resides, and Brahman, who can 
be discussed by the negative description neti, neti. The first form 
of Brahman is termed saguna Brahman or also apara Brahman. 
The second form is termed nirguna Brahman or para Brahman 
and is beyond the name-form complex. But the differentiation 
between is merely one which is made current by speech for, 
“This same identical Brahman is understood to be propounded 
everywhere.”22 Thus when the Sūtra speaks of Brahman as 
cause or through whom the language of the Veda and the mani- 
festation of the cosmos appears they are strictly speaking through 
myth and actually intending discourse about Brahman. If one 
speaks of the function of the world without recourse to any 
substantial conception, namely Brahman, then one is involved 
in speculation which does not lead one into an inquiry into 
Brahman but takes them deeper into the frame and structure of 
name and form. : 


When a person entertains a notion that his body etc. — which 
are not the Self — are the Self, itis Nescience (Avidya). This 
leads to attachment (Raja) for the worship etc. of the body, 
and to hatred towards things which cause injury etc., to fear 


E Ne OM ees 2 
31. J.G. Arapura, “Maya and the Discourse about Brahman", 
privately circulated seminar paper, pp. 2-3. 
32. BSB, 1IL3.33, Apte, p. 678. See also Deussen, The System of 
Vedanta. 
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and delusion of mind at the prospect of its destruction, and 
this continuous stream of manifold evils of countless different 
sorts, is directly known to us all. Conversely, this abode of 
the Heaven and the Earth, which is referred to as relevant 
to the present context, is indicated as that which is to be 
attained by those who have attained Final Release from such 
faults as Nescience, attachment and hatred, etc. How (is it 
so indicated) ? Because, after mentioning, "The knots of 
the Hridaya are cut asunder and all doubts are resolved, 
and the Karma (aggregate of actions) of a person is exhausted 
when this (Brahma) which itself is both the cause (Para) 
and the effect (Avara) is realized (by a person)” (Mund. 
2.2.8), the Scriptures say — So the person who has realized 
. (Brahma) and who is released from (the bondage of) names 
and forms, reaches the celestial Purusha (ie. the Highest 
Self) which is greater than the great unmanifested” 
(Avyakta ...)38 
Within the Advaita then we find a kind of freedom, for those 
who wish to bear its consequences, to engage in speculation or 
tarka. The outcome of this speculation is the bondage of the 
wheel of sarisara. This bondage can be overcome not by works, 
as is the case in the Pirva-Mimamsa, but only through knowl- 
edge. This knowledge is one which can begin with the correct 
inquiry : 
... because there is but one and only one Brahma and it 
is of one uniform nature. That there could be a variety in 
the nature of Vidyàs in the case of Brahma which is of one 
uniform nature, is not possible. If an entity is of one nature, 
and the knowledge of such entity is of a different nature, 
such knowledge can only be of an illusory nature. Now, 
again Brahma being but one and one only, if different 
Vijfianas (i.e. Vidyas.or Upasanas or Cognitions) of it are 
intended to be expounded by the Vedanta texts, then only 
one of them could be free from doubt, and the rest would 
necessarily be doubtful, and thus the predicament of a.dis- 
trust of the Vedanta texts would result. Therefore it cannot 
be possible to entertain a doubt as to whether there are 
differences in the Vidyas relating to Brahma in the Vedanta 


33. Ibid., 1.3.2., p. 145. 
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texts, nor can it be maintained (even if it be so doubted) 
that because of the uniformity of injunctions, there is non- 
difference between them, because the knowledge of Brahma 
is characterized by the absence of any such injunction 
about it (unlike the case of Dharma in Piirva-Mimamsa). 
It has already been said by the Acharya (i.e. the Sütrakara) — 
in the Sütra “But that (Brahma is to be known from the 
Scriptures) is established, because (all Vedanta texts) have 
that connected sequence” (Bra. Si. I.1.4.) — that the knowl- 
edge of Brahma supervenes, not through passages which 
purport to give injunctions (to act), but through passages 
about Brahma which culminate in the realization of Brahma 
as an entity. So how can any such discussion either about 
the difference or non-difference (between the Vidyàs) be 
at all started 754 

Languageleads us to an understanding of reality, which is 

language as Sruti : 


If para Brahman is neti, neti there can be no vidya (instruc- 
tional technique) or language adequate to it: that it is 
so is evident from Sankara’s writings. But this truth too has 
to be brought under some devices of instruction and even 
of expression. Then the distinction between the para vidya 
and. apara vidya must be seen merely as a convention 
necessary for such devices, and not in any way suggesting 
a one-to-one correspondence with para Brahman and apara 
Brahman respectively. Sankara makes it clear that the pur- 
port of all statements are the para Brahman or paramatman,... 
Then the question arises why there should be negative state- 
ments in some places and positive statements in other places. 
Answer : In some places characteristics of a positive injunc- 
tional nature are mentioned (as in BSS IILii.1l) and in 
others negative conceptions are mentioned (as in BSS III. 
iii.32) for the reason that such different considerations 
(cintabhedak) will facilitate a full and detailed treatment of 


the subject of Brahman (para, that is).35 


34. Ibid., I11.3.1, pp. 618-19. 
35. J.G. Arapura, “Two Distinguishable Sets of Elements Contribut- 


ing to the Building of Sankara’s ‘System’,” seminar paper, 27 Nov. 72, 
privately circulated, p. 1. 
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The injunctional elements and the negative elements should be 
taken as discourse about Brahman so that the subject can be 
treated fully. Thus language as sruti is the highest discourse 
form. Also we have previously observed that the distillation of 
sruti has taken place in the Advaita so that the essence of scrip- 
ture about Brahman can be encapsulated. These encapsulations 
of sruti are the mahavakya statements, most notable of which 
is “That art thou” or Tat tvam asi, which is rendered into the 
formula Brahman=Atman. These statements are not to be 
confused as signifying any injunction for this they do not demand. 
They state something else, namely that we have forgotten what 
we are and instead have become infatuated with the frame of 
maya. Thus “true language" opens the way to the understanding 
of the ultimate mystery. As Arapura observes : 


Sankara knows that pari Brahman is the ultimate mystery 
to be taught by the Vedanta, and he brings about a continu- 
ation of the vidyas into new methodological expressions. 
The purpose of the method is precisely to do what the word 
„indicates. Recall Ch. Up. 6.14. “As a man who has been 
brought blindfolded from the country of the Gandharas 
and then set free in the wilderness, goes astray to the east 
.or north or south,... but after someone has removed the 
blindfold and told him, ‘in this direction lies the country 
of the Gandharas, go in this direction’, instructed and 
prudent, asking the road from village to village he finds 
the way home, even so the man who in this world has met 
with a teacher, becomes aware ‘to this (world) shall I belong 
only till I am released, whereupon I shall go home’.” 
The Vedanta (or the Vedantas in the older sense) takes the 
place of the teacher, but is no more a resident of the 
“home country” than the kindhearted man, who removes 
the blindfolded person’s blindfold and points to him the 
right direction is a resident of Gandhara. The Vedanta has 
two essential functions to perform, (1) to logically elaborate 
(or even describe) the home-country, its essential character 
— pointing to the right direction, and (2) to be a guide to the 
wayfarer and to keep him on the right road and therefore 
to be present at every village... to guide him along.** 


36 Ibid,p.2.. ` 
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REALITY AND THE WORLD 


To ask a question about the origins of the world in the 
Advaita is to sort out, as it were, the logical element of the 
cosmogonical and cosmological so that the question opens itself 
to inquiry into Brahman. The cosmogonical and cosmological 
elements are analogues to true language in that they open up 
the possibility for the removal of ignorance. 


Strange as it may sound, māyävāda implies a very strong 
affirmation of the reality of the world. In this respect it 
goes exactly as far as empiricism would want to go. No 
empiricist ever ascribes absolute reality to the world in 
any case. Analogical reasoning itself, which is so important 
in Vedànta philosophy, is based on the reality of the 
perceived world as it is on the reliability of experience. This 
is how one prefers the report of perceptions of the waking 
state to those of the dreaming state as clues to Reality. 
Likewise the real rope seen as rope rather than as snake, 
is truer to fact. The genuine philosopher must respect 
fact as against the would-be philosopher who denies what 
he sees.97 


The world is the experiential grasping in everyday life of the 
name-form complex. It is the presentation of a kind of snare 
by which one becomes entangled in bondage. So questions 
about the world and its creation are secondary as modes of 
discourse about Brahman. As such they contain the tendency 
to lead one deeper into the structure of the world itself. But 
it is exactly by travelling through the activity of this world that 
there arises the possibility of liberation. This is so because 
language and the world act as pointers to their respective ground- 
ing in Brahman. Thus the world, as it is actually or ideally 
perceived, is the common myth which is experienced and it is 
through this myth that we see that : 


To treat maya as illusion is to misunderstand it. Truly 
speaking, it is the cosmic condition of which illusion is the 
model. All descriptions of maya are given through analogy 
with human illusory experiences but to identify the terms of 


aS TRE 
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analogy is to mistake its purpose. Sankara is very emphatic 
about the factual reality of the things that are mistaken for 
something else. The rope that is seen as snake is the 
objective foundation of the illusion. Likewise, to reverse it, 
the water that we see in a mirage is unreal but the water 


that we use is real.38 


MAYA AND REALITY 
Some have understood maya as the other" which is opposed 
to Brahman and have read the Advaita as maintaining the exist- 
ence of two as Real as opposed to the non-dual. This is possible 
- when one does not understand maya as ignorance of knowledge 
of Brahman and instills it with a reality apart from Brahman. 
This confusion probably arises out of a confusion in the reading 
of the nature of language and name and form. It could be that 
this is where much criticism of the Advaita originates. In this 
one can see that the conception of maya as illusion would have 
a place. But if we understand màyà as myth and the cosmic 
condition of which illusion is the model and relate both of 
these to the world by way of analogues, the confusion would 
cease to exist. 
We may say for purposes of illustration that maya exists, as 
_ it were, like a veil which is draped over a doorway. One has the 
option of remaining in the room from which one is observer or 
one may pass through to the outside. But there is more to the 
illustration, for this veil is a beautiful panorama of changing 
exotic visions of bright hue and psychedelic colours. As such 
it is fascinating to observe and tends to shift its picture from 
one subject to another, or so it seems. It has a hypnotic effect 
and assails our senses with its power. But it is just a veil over a 
doorway and the correction is the Advaita approach to the 
understanding of maya as the veil over the door.? Maya 
measures out the illustration by recalling our attention to the 
fact that this is a passageway. In this recalling the correct inquiry 
takes place. Maya acts as the veil and the passageway. As the 
veil it is the conceptualization of language and the name-form - 
complex. As the passageway it is inquiry into Brahman. In this 
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latter aspect maya is the measure of the immeasurable.f? Maya 
acts as a pointer to Brahman through analogues of world 
experience in reference to knowledge of Brahman. 


MAYA AND NAME AND FORM 


Maya is the base from which the name and form complex 
(the world) arises. In defining the reality of the name-form 
complex!t the Advaita states that the name-form cannot be said 
to be Brahman nor can it be said that it is non-different from 
Brahman.?? In the Advaita the name-form complex is defined 
by the technical term anirvacaniya which can be translated as 
«undefinable with regard to Brahman”. Within the Sutra bhasya 
Sankara uses the word anirvacaniya three times : 


(1) L1.5 Those names and forms — we reply — which are 
yet unevolved (avyàkrita), but which are intended to be 
evolved, and with regard to whom it is not possible to say 
whether they are the same or different from Tévara — are 
such objects.43 


The above quote of Sankara is against the opponents (in this ' 
instance the Sàmkhya) question concerning the Lord's object 
of knowledge before creation of the world. 


(2) IL1.14 It is declared by both the Scriptures and the 
Smritis, that names and forms which are imagined through 
Nescience and are as it were the Self of the Omniscient Lord, 
about which it is impossible to say, either that they are one 
` with Brahma or that they are different from it, and which 
are the seeds of this entire expanse of transmigratory 
existence, are the illusion-causing power of the nature 


(prakriti) of the Lord. 


40. Ibid. 
41. Name-form (nāma-rūpa) occurs together in the Brahma Sütra Bhasya 


twenty-six times : 1.1.2, 1.1.5, 1.1.6, L1.22, 1.2.14, 1.3.2, 1.3.17, 1.3.18, 
1.3.41, 1.3.42, 1.4.9, 1.4.14, 14.15, 7.4.21, 1.4.22, II.1.14, 11.1.21, 11.1.27, 
11.2.19, 11.3.17, 11.4.20, III.2.14, III.3.1, III.3:26, IV.2.16, IV.3.14, See T. M. P. 
Mahadevan, Word Index to the Brahma-Sitra-Bhasya of Sankara Part Two, 
pp. 509-510. s 

42. See Chapter Five pp. 96-124. 

43. BSB, L.1.5, Apte, pp. 39-40. 

44. Ibid., 1.1.14, p. 310. 
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This response is one which is directed to the Sarnkhya 
opponents’ question about the contradiction of scriptures 
when it is asserted that there is non-duality and oneness. 


(3) 1.1.28 Brahma appears to become susceptible of 
(i.e. appears to be the basis of) all pehnomenal behavior by 
way of modifications etc., by reason of the distinctions of 
aspects or forms characterized by names and forms imagined 
through Nescience, which are at once both evolved and 
unevolved, and aboüt whom it is not possible to predicate 
that they either are or are not Brahma, while in its truest 
nature Brahma subsists only in its unmodified aspect, and 
is beyond all phenomenal behaviour, and, as names and forms 
imagined through Nescience are but merely made current 
by speech, the fact that Brahma has no parts is not thereby 
vitiated. . . .45 


This denies the conception of parts of Brahman to which the 
opponent raises objection. 

The conception of anirvacantya in the Advaita of Sankara has 
been discussed by N.K. Devaraja in his Introduction to 
Sankara’s Theory of Knowledge4® In this book  Devaraja 
discusses the term anirvacaniya and following the popular inter- 
pretation of the word he understands it as an adjective modifying 
the world. He concludes that Sankara does not deny the possi- 
bility of the knowledge of the world but rather its desirability.‘ 
But this is not exactly the point for Sankara, as has been observed 
by Sengaku Mayeda in a review of Devaraja's book.48 Mayeda 
disagrees with Devaraja on the popular interpretation of 
anirvacaniya. He comments : 


When we rely only upon Sankara’s works and disregard his 
commentators’ interpretations, we find the term anirva- 
canlya occuring only as an adjective modifying the 
unevolved name and form (avyakrte namarüpa) which are 
used in the sense of the primary material of the world...‘ 


45. Ibid., 11.1.28, p. 333. 
46. Refer to Chapter Four and STK, pp. 158-63 ff. 
47. STK, p. 160. 


48. S. Mayeda, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 86.4, (1966), 
pp. 431-33, 


49. Ibid, p. 432, 
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In regard to the conclusion of Devaraja regarding knowledge 
of the world, Mayeda remarks : : 


This conclusion is not acceptable. In Sankara's works 
the term is associated with the compound “‘tattvanya- 
tvàbhyàm" and never with the compound “‘sadasadbhyam” 
or “‘sattasattabhyam”. This constitutes a significant 
difference between Sankara and his followers, which 
Devaraja has failed to notice. 5° 


Let us now return to the examples just cited and view them 
after a brief discussion. We can agree with Mayeda that the 
word anirvacaniya is qualified by tattvanyatvabhyam which leads 
us to define it as “indefinable as Brahman or different”. This 
is further discussed by J. G. Arapura when he remarks : 


Definition (nirvacanam) is simply a matter of being able 
to assert identity or difference. If we take anirvacaniyatà 
distributively or negative-alternative it can be said to apply 
both to identity and difference equally. However, difference 
has been denied concomitantly but separately. But anir- 
vacaniya is not here employed to eliminate difference, which 
has already been accomplished by placing the world through 
nama-rijpa and avidya kalpana in Brahman (or Ivara). 
...The role of nama-rüpa has to be noticed, and its role is 
to deny difference. We may hark back to the Upanisads 
themselves. The Chündogya asserts that the modification 
that occurs in the conversion of clay into vessles of clay 
is *mere names, dependent on words" — vacarambhanam 
viküro namadheyam, Chandogya 6.1.4. ... The bhasya goes 
even further and suggests, as it does, that the whole universe, 
both the res extensa and the res cogitans included, is name 
and form (ndama-tiipa-prapaiica). This modification of 
form (rüpa-bheda) is a burden laid on the conscious 
individual, the soul, by some primeval nescience. ... Avidya 
is the same as mithyajfianam (false knowledge), abhimanam 
(illusory, self-pretension). It is an existential fact encountered 
in consciousness, over against which must be set samyag- 
darsanam (perfect knowledge). To look forthe origin of avidya 


22 i ciat s 
50. Ibid., p. 432. 
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is futile. It is to be apprehended only in reflection. We can 
only penetrate deeply into this fundamental existential 
problem perhaps by turning from logic to myths and 
similes. Sankara thus turns to similes often as when he 
argues that the fact that a person suffering from the eye 
disease called timira (diplopia) sees two moons does not 
prove that there are two moons, (11.1.28).51 


Thus aniryacaniya within the Advaita must be seen as directly 
' related to name and form and in fact constitutes the definition 
of name and form as the explanatory principle of the origin of 
the world contained with the avidya structure. The world then 
as anirvacaniya cannot be defined as existent or non-existent, 
- as either one with Brahman or different from Brahman. This 
consideration follows after the given point of departure, which 
is an inquiry into Brahman, and not an inquiry into the world. 
Thus when Mayeda adds at the-conclusion of his review of 


Devaraja that : 
In the case of Sankara the expression has not deep philoso- 
phical or ontological connotation as it does with the later 
Advaitins and is never used to describe the character of the 
world which is an effect of evolution. 


Here Mayeda missed the point ‘because indeed there is deep 
philosophical and ontological meaning if we place it into the 
inquiry into Brahman. We grant. that the later Advaitins did 
do as he suggests but just because of this one may not assume 
that Sankara did not understand anirvacaniya ontologically, 
because anirvacaniya is always spoken of in terms of Brahman 


knowledge. 


BRAHMAN AND NAME AND FORM 


The nature of name and form in relation to Brahman is defined 
as “indescribable as either one with Brahman or as different 
from Brahman." Thus in order to understand name and form we 
must conceive of it as arising out of the avidya of the individual 


‘51. J.G. Arapura, “‘Anirvacantyakhyati-vada : Its Origin, Develop- 
ment and Implications”. Privately circulated seminar paper, March 1974, 


pp. 1-2. 
52. Mayeda, Journal, p. 433. 
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on the one hand and also, at the same time, arising out of 
the creative power of Iśvara. But this understanding does not 
bring us to any real result for the Advaita. It is already assumed 
that the search after the world, whether of concrete forms and 
names or “seed” forms and names, in exclusion of an inquiry 
into Brahman will not lead to liberation or release from samsara. 
Thus a simultaneity must be maintained. On the one hand, we 
must abide and consider the name-form complex within the world 
. of change and chance and on the other recognize that if the 
former is pursued uncritically, it~ will lead to ignorance rather 
than knowledge. As is seen by Sankara : 


i.to superimpose the non-self on the Universal Self is 
not inconsistent. Learned men consider superimposition 
of this nature as Nescience (avidya) and they further say 
that knowledge (vidya) is the determination of the real 
nature of a thing by discrimination. This being so, that 
on which some other thing is superimposed is not in 
the least affected by the faults and merits of the thing 
superimposed, and it is by entertaining ie. adopting the 
reciprocal superimposition of the Self and the non-self, 
that all worldly conduct and Vedic actions depending on 
the means of proof (pramàna) and the objects of knowledge, 
and all scriptural injunctions and prohibitions, known as 
Nescience, are promoted.53 


It is precisely this superimposition that is to be removed by 
the inquiry into Brahman. Theinquiry into Brahmanis not an 
injunction and is not acquired by the performance of any act : 
The knowledge of Brahma, on the other hand, has for its 
result eternal bliss (nikshreyasa) and it does not expect the 
performance of any act. „it is Brahma which is actually 
eternally in existence, that is desired to be known, and being 
thus eternal does not depend upon any action on the part 
of man. ... Injunction which is a characteristic of religious 
duty instructs a person and at the same time enjoins him 
to the performance of the same. The science of Brahma 
however merely instructs a person about Brahma, but it does 
not enjoin a man to any act of acquiring knowledge.™ 


53. Sankara’s Foreword, BSB. Apte, p. 2. 
54. Ibid, 1.1.1. P. 6 
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The science of Brahman instructs a person about Brahman. 
This instruction is conducted through an inquiry into Brahman 
which by inherent necessity must conceive knowledge of anything 
other than Brahman as not leading to final Beatitude.55 Under 
the criterion of right knowledge name and form must reside. 
This right knowledge is brought about, for those who search 
after it, through instruction by the Vedic passages. This, as has 
"been pointed out by Arapura, is accomplished by “turning 
from logic to myths and similes" or what we would like to 
rephrase as a turning from logic to analogue or illustrative 
argumentation. : 

This kind of reasoning concerning name and form can be seen 
in the Advaita analysis of the Brahman’s modification : 


Just as in the ordinary world, milk and water, by them- 
selves undergo modifications into curds and snow respectively 
without expecting any extraneous means, even so, it might 
be the case here (i.e. in the case of Brahma) ...whatever 
modification milk undergoes in turning into curds is by 
itself only, and whatever potentiality or the limit of 
potentiality which milk has in itself for the modificatory 
process of conversion into curds is but merely accelerated 
by heat etc., that is all. Because were milk not to possess in 
itself this potentiality of modifying itself into curds, it would 
never undergo such modification per force alone, by means 
of heat etc. Akasha and vayu, for instance do not modify 
themselves per force into curds, by heat etc., and (in the case 
of milk) its capacity (for modification) is merely perfected 
by the assemblage of means. Brahma on the other hand is ' 
fully powerful by itself, and nothing else is necessary to make 
its capacity perfect.... Therefore, only one, as Brahma 
b that it has diverse powers inherent in itself, and that 
it can, like milk, modify itself in diverse ways, is reasonably 
sustainable.56 


ANALOGUE AND NAME-FORM 
In the inquiry into Brahman we begin from the name-form 
complex defined as indescribable, being different or not different 


=e Se 
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from Brahman. This concept points to the understanding of 
and discussion concerning name-form as one taking place after 
the beginning of inquiry itself. The inquiry by the utilization of 
concepts within the name-form complex uses these concepts 
as illustrations which have the necessary built-in factor that they 
stand within the inquiry into Brahman. Thus when we define 
the name-form complex or draw out conclusions within the 
complex, both of these activities are furthered so that instruction 
into Brahman can be accomplished. In fact illustration or 
analogue can be seen as a primary method in the Brahma 
Sütra. Thus we will now turn to a consideration of illustration 
or analogue within the context of an inquiry into Brahman. - 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE USE OF ANALOGUE IN THE BRAHMA SÜTRA 


LANGUAGE AND ANALOGUE 


We have seen in the previous chapter that maya language must 
be seen always and primarily as discourse about Brahman. True 
speaking about maya recognizes that maya language originates 
and terminates on that truth that is given by hearing, which is 

. éruti. The world as itself contains no ground for speaking of 
itself : 


The Vedànta philosopher is also clear in his mind that the 
world offers no standpoint from which to speak about 
the world or to gain knowledge about it. Hence his insist- 
ence on Sruti (revelation). What the world contributes 
to the knowledge of itself is analogies based on the 
distinction between fact and nonfact present in its very struc- 
ture. When that transcendentally originated (by definition) . 
knowledge bodies forth with the aid of analogies provided 
by the phenomenal world we have a well-ordered and 
coherent knowledge of the world giving rise to a system of 
meaning and a framework for the aspiration towards 
liberation.! 


It is through these analogues that knowledge about the structure 
and meaning of the world is gained butthis gain isalways seen 
as a method by which one acquires a true perspective of mean- 
ing and not as an end in itself. Analogue must be seen always 
as an illustration of the truth which is contained in a deeper 
structure of language. 

The use of analogue or illustrative language in Indian thought 
holds an important place. We can see that this type of language 
is used in teaching as one of the primary modes by which 
instruction is communicated. Itis utilized when one speaks of the 
non-dual Brahman as is done in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
1L.4.12 when Yáàjfiavalkya and Maitreyi discuss the Self : 


1. MDAB, p. 6. 
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As a lump of salt thrown in water becomes dissolved in 
water and there would not be any of it to size forth, as it 
were, but wherever one may take it is salty indeed, So, verily, 
this great being, infinite, limitless, consists of nothing but 
knowledge. Arising from out of these elements one vanishes 
away into them. When he has departed there is no more 
knowledge. This is what I say, my dear! so said 
Yajiiavalkya.2 


For purposes of illustration in this discussion Yajiiavalkya wishes 
to convey the idea that when everything is known as the Self, 
i.e. when all essence is known to be exactly identical, then speech 
as illustration has fulfilled its communication and is left 
behind. Yet another example of illustration can be seen in the 
conception of the upside down world tree in the Bhagavadgita 
XV.1-3 : 


They say (that there is) an indestructible asvattha tree with 
roots above and branches below, whose leaves are the 
Vedic hymns : who knows it is a knower of the Veda. Its 
branches spread below and above, being nourished by the 
gunas (i.e., the strands that constitute prakrti or Nature), 
objects of perception being its twigs. Its (adventitious) roots 
are produced below, in the world of man, bound to karma. 
Its form is not obtained here as thus (or thus), nor its 
end, nor its beginning not the ground (on which it is 
_planted), once this asvattha tree so well nourished (though 
it is), has been cut down with the mighty sword of non- 
attachment.3 


2. PU, p. 200, (sa yatha saindhave-khilya udake prasta udakam evanuvi- 
Ityeta, na hàsya udgrahapayeva syat, yato yatas tv adadita lavagam eva, evarit 
và ara idam mahad bhiitam anantam apararm vijfianaghana eva ; etebhyo bhüte- 
bhyah samutthaya, tany evanuvinaSyati; na pretya samjnasti, itt are bravimi, 
iti hovaca yajnavalkyah). 

B n cium trans. R. C. Zaehner, XV 1-3, pp. 359-60, 
(Grdhvamülam | adhalisükham. asvattham prahur avyayam, chandarisi yasya 
Parnani yastam veda sa vedavit. adha§ co'rdhvam prasrtas tasya Sakha 


ala ila. ntatani anuban- 
à vi valah, adha§ ca mūlāny anusamtatant karmanul 
y rdi Dere na nto na ca ‘dir 


j jj , 4 te 
dhini manusyaloke. na rüpam asye'ha tatho palabhya' »! 
-na ca sampratistha, asvattham enam suvirüdhamülam: asangasastrena - drdhena 


chittya). See also Katha Upanisad 11.3.1. 
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In this illustration the aśvattha tree is the tree of life, the world 
and man. Each having their unseen roots in Brahman. Sanisara 
is seen to have its basis in that which is above it. This formulation 
has been aptly demonstrated by the analysis of Arapura : 


The reason why the asvattha appears to be important enough 
for a close scrutiny is that it stands as a symbol for the 
human cosmos (not so much the physical cosmos), the world 
of man, the samsara, representing the endless round of birth, 
death and rebirth as well as old age, sorrow and bondage. 
' The ancient thinkers: were intensely aware of Ultimate 
Reality as such, that is, Brahman. And they were aware 
also of the world of becoming. The two cannot co-exist 
as two separate and equally true parts of reality. Nor can 
the two be treated as if there is no meeting at all. On an 
empirical basis what we know as life along with birth, death, 
rebirth, old age and all other things which go with them — 
belongs to becoming. Yet the ancient thinkers found becom- 
ing to be not self-explanatory. The principle whereby it 
can be understood is the transcendent Brahman, para 
brahman. But as the principle of explanation para brahman 
has been already taken one step down from its pure tran- 
scendence to the status of a structure: hence apara brahman. 
..Brahman simply does not become. But insofar as the 
empirical basis of our understanding is the world of 
becoming Brahman must serve as the principle underlying it. 
T he employment of Brahman as the principle in this manner 
is what gives rise to the conceptof being. As a concept it is 
always answer to a question, whereas the Ultimate Reality 
per se is not answer to any question, much less a question. 
It simply is that and never a what. Insofar as becoming is - 
the question, being (sat) is the answer. Sarsara is the name 
for the total framework of becoming, constantly under the 
existential pressure to be put as a question. Brahman, the 
ground, is provided as the answer. This way we have an 
ontology not by virtue of any pressure that being puts upon 
becoming — there is no such pressure and indeed apart from 
becoming taken problematically there would be no need for 
the concept of being at all. There is, on the contrary, 4 
pressure that comes from within the realm of samsara, of 
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becoming, and that is an existential pressure calling for an 
answer. Hence Brahman is to be understood as the ground 
of the tree of sarisdra, and the tree inevitably grows 'down- 
ward. That tree is the asvattha of the Bhagavadgita.4 


Analogue is a kind of verbal description or illustration of a 
visual image. But it is not merely description, but it is descrip- 
tion followed by reflexion. Description, if it is only that, would 
not constitute the proper positive function of language in the 
Vedanta. In fact the task of analogue is to bring about an 
inquiry beyond the analogue. This is why analogue is used to 
speak about that which is of its very nature unspeakable as in 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 111.4.2 : 


Usasta Cakrayana said : “This has been explained by you 
as one might say “this is a cow,” "this is a horse.” Explain 
to me the Brahman that is immediately present and directly 
perceived, that is the self in all things ! “This is your self 
that is within all things.’ ‘Which is within all things, 
Yajiiavalkya ? ‘You cannot see the seer of seeing, you can- 
not hear the hearer of hearing, you cannot think the thinker 
of thinking, you cannot understand the understander of 
understanding. He is your self which is in all things. 
Everything else is of evil Thereupon Usasta Cakrayana 
kept silent.5 : 


Thus Brahman is seen as essentially beyond the categories and 

structures of experience. One cannot think of Brahman as 

other than the “within” or essence of all things being not open 

to language and thought, approachable only through language 

and thought. Language and thought must be seen as a kind of” 
analogue. 


See: - Arapura, “The Upside Down Tree of the Bhagavadgita 
Ch. XV—An Exegesis”, Numen, Vol. 26, Fasc. $? pp. 8-9. 

5. PU, p. 220, (sa hovāca usastas cakrayanah : yatha vibrüyad, asau 
gauh, asāy asva iti, evam evaitad vyapadistam bhavati, yad eva saksad aparo- 
ksüd brahma ya ātmā sarvantarak tam me vydcaksva iti: esa ta atma 
sarvantarah. katamah yajiiavalkya, sarvantarah. na drster drasfaram 
pasyeh, na Sruter Srotaram Ssruuyah, ma mater mantaram manyithah, na 
vijiiáter vijnataram vijaniyah, esa ta atma sarvantarah, ato'nyad — ártam. 
tato ha usastas cakrayauna upararama), 
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Analogue or illustration should be seen in a specific way. 
It is not to be taken as something more,nor less than it is. When 
I point out the moon by fixing your gaze upon the highest tree 
in a specific group and tell you that the moon is just to the 
right of its top, just so the analogue is used to fix our gaze to 
that thing which is just beyond the fact which has been brought 
to our immediate attention. The illustration acts as a pointer, 
an indicator to that beyond which we are trying to perceive. 
But it must be seen as something that is necessary. The tree is 
used to direct our attention to the moon and it is a part of our 
perception and understanding of the moon. The analogue is 
part of the understanding of that to which it acts as a pointer. 
It participates in the object to which it points and draws our 
attention towards it. Once our attention is on the moon we can 
see that the tree was merely an indicator, but even as merely 
an indicator it always remains a pointer to the moon in that 
specific instance of analogue. 

Speaking about that which isin itself unspeakable is speaking 
in illustration or analogue. One uses speech to point beyond; 
speech is always in reference and grounded upon that to which 
it points, namely Brahman. Speech is grounded in and arises 
out of Brahman so that it may lead back to Brahman. True 
speech is always spoken in reference to Brahman. If not it is 
not true speech but idle chatter and nonsense. When one 
understands that this is the nature of speech, i.e. that all speak- 
ing is in some way a reference or pointer beyond itself, then 
one can begin to see the transcendental origin of “Sruti” in the 
Advaita. Sruti, like conventional speech, acts as a pointer. 
Sruti is the grasping of that which is “beyond” and "within" 
because it is given directly by that “beyond? and “within”. 
Man’s conyentional speech also participates in this but not to. 
the same degree or depth. None the less speech when it is in 
the movement of actually participating and pointing is at its 
maximum height and depth. It is this height that must be 
understood when we conceptualize the utilization of analogue 
- or illustration in the Brahma Sūtra and the commentary of 
Sankara. 

By a correct analysis of the method of analogue in terms 
of what we have briefly seen in the Upanisads we can 
see the instructional communication. It is only-with the proper 
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introduction and guidance that the student can obtain that 
knowledge which is the highest intuitive wisdom which is 
liberation. The use of analogue is necessary for this enterprise 
and can be seen as one of the central trusts of teaching within 
Indian thought. 

The method of analogue has within its structure an illusive 
nature. It utilizes a teaching method which has the capacity for 
a variety of interpretations. These interpretations differ because 
the analogue exists between the literal and that which cannot be 
reached by language. Yet it must always be graspable in terms 
of understanding, and while being graspable must, in the end, 
render itself transparent. This is to say that the analogue must 
not be taken literally and it must act as a pointer to that which 
is beyond language but is expressed in language. That which is 
beyond language and in which language is grounded is 
Brahman. Thus : 

The real problem is not what is said about Brahman but 

the saying. Everything that is truly said, on account of 

the saying of it, is a negation of the intent in the saying, 
for such is the coherent definition of Brahman the non-dual, 
the One without a second. Brahman is throughout spoken 
of as attributeless (nirguna), as devoid of all differences of 
space, place and time (digdesakaladi bhedasunya). The 
words siinya (devoid of) and vivarjita (free from), like many 
other similar words, added to other predicative terms form 
compounds signifying negative attributes of Brahman, and 
there is a prolific use of these in all Advaita Vedanta works. 

Thus Brahman is said to be free from the entire universe 

(sarvaprapaficavivarjita), free from all objects (sarvavisaya- 

vivarjita) ... If these and hundreds of other expressions like 

them are literally true then they are also literally false, for 
the very fact that they can be formulated militates against 
their content as well as intent.$ 
Language in analogue is a grasping of its own ground which is 
Brahman. In the analogue language acts as a path which brings 
one back to the transparency of language so that an opening 
beyond language can be conceptualized. Thus when we consider 
various accounts of analogue within the Advaita the 


6. MDAB, p. 114. 
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consideration must always be under the method which allows 
language itself to become transparent. Analogues are not to 
be taken as a logical syllogism for to do so would be to 
misunderstand the nature of the meaning of language of analogue. 


BRAHMAN LANGUAGE AND ANALOGUE 


The speaking of an analogue participates in the very center 
of Brahman language because in the Advaita all that is, is a 
manifestation of Brahman. Thus all phenomena, world or sym- 
bol, must always find its home in that abode which is beyond 
the division of subject and object. To go beyond this dichotomy 
one can utilize the model of analogue. Sankara writes 
concerning illustration : 


The word Aja used here (1.4.10) is not meant to indicate 
creatures having the form of a sheep, nor is it used in its 
etymological sense (meaning something which is not born). 
How then is it (used) ? It is a kind of instruction given by 
way of metaphor. Instruction is here given about the root- 
cause or source from which all sentient and insentient 
things are born, and which is characterized by Tejobanna, 
by the use of the metaphor of an Aja (ewe). ... the intention 
is to propound the arrangement of the conditions of 
bondage and Final Release. ...7 


Thus the world that confronts one in everyday experience is à 
kind of symbol or pointer to its ground in Brahman. This was 
communicated to me in a discussion with T. R. V. Murti 
in Banaras : 


The method for reaching Brahman is not an ontological 
argument implying a necessary idea. No squeezing exist- 
ence out of a concept. For this is knowledge through a 
concept— a second place knowledge. Rather you must 
know the thing by being it, not feeling, standing outside 
like the blind men and the elephant — this is spatial and 
constituent— being different from you. Being-in-it, i.e. 
object and knowledge must be coincident — ‘Tat Tvam Asi’ 
— the object has become radiant and the àtman has reality. 


7. BSB, 1.4.10, Apte, pp. 241-42, 


A 
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' Knowledge through being the thing. By other ways “you 
cannot get to truth or knowledge — it is always a perspective. 
To rephrase the Taittiriya Upanisad which says, “Only by 
knowing Brahman do you become Brahman”, I would 
add “Only by becoming Brahman do you know Brahman."s 


Under this conception language’ must be seen as one of the 
primary ways by which the division between subject and object 
is removed. This is because Brahman is the ground within which 
language has itself imbedded. By way of analogue this imbedded- 
ness of language brings about an inquiry into Brahman. 
Analogue participates in the removal of subject and object when 
language as discourse about Brahman is made explicit. This 
participation of language in the removal of ignorance by 
analogue is central to the understanding of instruction concern- à 
ing knowledge of Brahman. 


ANALOGUE AND DIALECTIC 


In Chapter three of this study the dialectic method of the 
Mādhyamika Buddhism of Nagarjuna was briefly discussed. 
There we discussed the use of dialectic as a negative tool for 
rendering any view null and also the relation of language to the 
Buddhist conception of the absolute. 


The Absolute of the Madhyamika is of the nature of a 
negation, immanent in all positions. Yet, because such 
a negation is indescribable in any manner, in which any 
position is describable, it transcends all descriptions. For 
this reason, it could not be identified with the Absolute of 
the Advaitin, which is All (Sarvam Khalvidam) and yet 
nothing, which could be conceived of, as existing in ab- 
straction from this concrete totality of integral existence, the 
Advaitic Absolute is more comprehensive and more com- 
municable than the Sagata Absolute. ... As against the 
Madhyamika Absolute, which is unmitigatedly trans-rational, 
the Advaitic Brahman stands in the office of the absolute . 
criterion, necessarily indicated by the self-contradictory 
nature of objectivity as contemplated by the pramana-riddled 


8. Interview with Dr T. R. V. Murti in Banaras, Feb. 6, 1974. ¢ 
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intelligence as also by the dialectic of reason, whose lever 
must lie in the intuitive simplicity of the Real.? 


The Madhyamika position considers the use of analogue as 
“The Madhyamika is all too 


invalid, as S. S. Roy comments, 

hostile to the employment of the analogical method, which 
might facilitate an understanding of the real in.the cast of 
discursive apprehension.”2° This view of the Madhyamika is 
also expressed implictly by F. J. Streng in his study of the 
Madhyamika in Emptiness. — A Study in Religious Meaning. In 
his book he makes the distinction in Part III of what he terms 
the “intuitive structure” as distinct from “Nagarjuna’s dialecti- 
cal structure”. This can be demonstrated by the fact that 
the dialectic is a reductio ad absurdum which does not establish 
any thesis, “It accepts a particular thesis hypothetically, and by 
eliciting its implications shows up the inner contradictions which 
has escaped the notice of the opponent." 

When one approaches the usage of the- dialectic and the 
analogue in the Brahma Sūtra commentary of Sankara we find 
a problem. There does not seem to be an example of Saükara's 
use of the Buddhist dialectics. In fact there seems to be only 
two scholars who maintain that Sahkara uses a Buddhist 
dialectic, S. Radhakrishnan and Das Gupta. Concerning 
this analysis of these two scholars Devaraja in his An 
Introduction to Sankara's Theory of Knowledge remarks : 


The remarkable fact to be borne in mind in this connec- 
tion is that in his commentaries on the Prasthanatrayi 
extending over two thousand pages Sankara nowhere allows 
himself to indulge in the negative dialectic of Nagarjuna 
— Sriharsa- . . . type. No modern scholar, not excluding 
Radhakrishnan and Das Gupta, has been able to 
quote 4 single instance of Sankara’s fondness for the dialecti- 
cal method. It is difficult to agree with the former in the 
opinion that Sankara’s criticism of the asatkaryavada is 
part of the “penetrating criticism” of the causal category 
intended to show the thoroughly unsatisfactory nature of the 


9. H, pp. 72-73. 
10, Ibid., p. 94. 
11. CPB, p. 132. 
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concept. The only place where Saükara submits causation 
to dialectical treatment is in his commentary on the GK; 
but this affords no justification for the conclusion that 
"Gaudapàda's arguments are approved by Sankara". 
The "logical dialectic” used by Sankara in the criticism 
of the atomic theory and other Vaisesika tenets has nokin- 
ship whatever, as Das Gupta seems to think it has, 
with the sceptical dialectic of Nagarjuna and Sriharsa. As: 
the learned Doctor is himself constrained to observe, 
Sankara does not so much “criticise the definitions of the 
Vaisesika as point out the general logical and metaphysical”, 
or, as we should like to put it, metaphysical rather than 
logical, “confusions that result from some of the Vaisesika 
theories’’.12 
Further commenting on the existence of the least of the Buddhist 
dialectic Devaraja states that: 
The only place, so far as we are aware, where Sankara 
tries to silence his opponent by a sort of “logical vio- 
lence” is in the Brhadaranyaka Bhasya (2.1.20) where he 
meets the objection that “difference can be established by 
inference” by putting the counter-question, who is it that 
infers ? How can he who does not know even himself 
(àtmanam), ascertain whether there are differences in the 
Atman or not ? This is no doubt a sort of verbal jugglery, 
but even here Sankara’s critique of bheda is very different 
that by Mandana in the Brahmasiddhi or by Sriharsa in 
the Khandana. What Sankara is concerned here to deny 
are the differences among the souls, and not the plausibility 
of the concept of difference. 


The truth is that Sankara does not belong to the category 
of dialectician-philosophers. He is a believer in the use 
and value of the pramanas, and has distrust of abstract and 
dialectical reasoning. ; 

The dialectic argumentation then must be classed as tarka, and 
tarka as we have previously observed is*rejected by Sankara,14 


12. STK, p. 156. See also H, pp. 99-102,° E 

13. lbid,pp.156-57. | Wenn ; 

14. The dialectic'of the Buddhists must not be confused with the more 
general definition of dialectics as given for.example by R. D- Ranade in‘his 
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We have commented at length about the use of the analogue 


within the Advaita of Sankara. In a recent work E. Deutsch 


makes the case very clear when he writes about analogue and the 


role of reason in the Advaita : 


Reason may be used to support truths of spiritual experi- 
ence in the form of “analogical reasoning” (samdnyatodrst- 
Gnumana); that is, reasoning that is based upon analogies 
between the transcendental and the empirical orders of 
being. Analogies do not demonstrate anything; they may, 
however, provide the mind with some understanding, drawn 
from its own experience, of the nature of that which tran- 
scends empirical experience. Advaitic literature is replete 
with analogies and with elaborate analyses of them. They 
function not so much as a means of convincing one in any 
shallow rationalistic sense but as a means of awakening 
one to new possibilities of experience.’ 


Thus for Sankara accurate reasoning, which is ultimately con- 
cerned with knowledge of Brahman, proceeds not by engaging 
in tarka but by the correct understanding of scripture coupled 
by illustrations or analogues from the world of experience. 


"UsE AND OCCURRENCES OF ANALOGUE 


An analysis of the occurrences of analogue or illustrative 
argumentation within the Advaita darsana of Sankara is con- 
tained in two articles by M. D. Paradkar entitled ““Nyayas in 
Sankara-Bhasya on the Brahmasütras" and “Field of Observa- 
tion of Sankaracarya Similies from the Nature World.”! In 
both of these articles Paradkar has given us over four hundred 
fifty citations illustrating the variety of different subjects covered 
and utilized within Sankara to contend with the doctrines of 
other daráanas or to instruct one within the frame of the Advaita 
itself. However, there does seem to be a rather distinct lack of 


ee Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy on p. 26 when he speaks of 
on is bsc Ar a further study of Gaudapada's Karikas with. 
i will not show i i 
refutation of the above position. : Rogge eue to pen. 
15. E, ita Vedi cal Recor 
p = D Advaita Vedanta— A Philosophical Reconstruction, P- 93. 
. 16. ally in Appendix A and B pp. 207, 209. 
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organization on the part of the author for: there is no apparent 
order to his numbering classification. But, as the author implies, 
this is not his intent in writing these articles. Rather he is con- 
cerned to show the occurrences of this kind of phenomena 
within the Advaita work. Other than this limited approach 
there was nothing else attempted. In this he has succeeded, for 
with his study he has shown the vastness and complexity of the 
various kinds of references to the phenomenal world within the 
Advaita of Sankara. In fact these occurrences do not fit into 
any type of hierarchy within the Advaita. They all stand as a 
basis for future investigation into “an inquiry into Brahman” 
and as such do not, of and by themselves, mean anything. They 
are pointers that act as a means to instruction into the meaning 
of the Advaita, namely discourse about Brahman. 

Another instance of the occurrences of illustration, classi- 
fied according to type, is that given by R. H. Brooks in his Ph.D. 
entitled “The Rope and the Snake". In his study Brooks 
defines analogue or adhydsa as an explanatory model and gives a 
preliminary classification of all of Advaita's analogues according 
to their structure. He gives it as : 

Class : i 

I. Non-superimposition analogy (sympathy, magnet,) 

II. Superimposition analogy 
A. without adjunct (nirupadhika) 

1. with similarity (sadréya) 
rope/snake ` 3 
shell/silver 
post/man, etc. 

2. without similarity (sadrsyabhava) 
hypnotist 
dream 
namarijpa analogies 

sea/waves 
clay/pot 
. actor/etc. sic 
B. with adjuncts (sopadhika) 

1. organ defect — 
double moon 
yellow conch, etc. 
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2. action defect LU 
tenth man 
lost necklace, etc. 
3. Natural law 
sky/surface 
crystal/color 
mirage 
motion illusions (firebrand, etc.) 
Reflection illusions 
sun/image in water 
face/image in mirror, etc. 
Appearance illusions 
light/object illumed 
4. limitation illusions 
space/pot-space!? 


The above classification of Brooks' is a more generalized ren- 
dering of one contained in Chapter Five of his work. Here he 
makes the division of analogues into general types under (1) 
Persuasive and (2) Explanatory. He further divides (1) into (a) 
popular, (b) Upanisadic and (2) into (2) causal and (b) structural : 


J. “Persuasive” Analogies 

a. “Popular” or bad analogies 
worm and wasp 
boat and shore 
female crane — JJ.1.25, III.1.19. 
lotus — II.1.25. 
sympathy — I.1.1., 1I.3.46. 
carptenter 
eclipse 

b. “Upanisadic” analogies 
spider — JI.1.25. 
lump of salt — 1.3.13, III.2.16. III.3.1. 
clay, pot, milk/curd, water/ice, gold/ornament 

IL1.14, II.1.18, IV.3.14, 11.1.18, II.1.24. 

fire/sparks — 11.3.43. : ; 


17. : R.H. Brooks, *The Rope and the Snake", Ph. D. Dissertation, 
unpublished, University of Minnesota (1968), p. 240. 
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II. Explanatory Analogies 


a. Causal 
l. creation analogies — I.1.4. 
lodestone 
hypnotist, gods, king — 1.1.7, 1.3.19, II.1.1, II.1.9, 
11.2.29. 


dream — L.2.12, 1.3.19, IL1.14, IL1.23, II.1.28, 
1I.2.29, YII.2.21. 
2. transformation analogy 
actor — II.1.18 
thread/cloth — 11.1.15. 
earth/modifications — II.1.24. 
ocean/waves, etc. — II.1.13. (cf. also CERO etc.) 
3. realization analogies 
tenth man 
lost necklace 
loss of direction — III.3.9. 
soap-nut 
b. structural 
1. Brahman/world analogies 
mirage — II.1.14. 
sky/surface, etc. — I.1.1, [.2.8, 1.3.19 
firebrand 
rope/snake — I.1.4, 1.3.19, L.4.6, IL1.9, ILI.14, 
III.2.21, III.2.22. 
post/man — I.1.4, 1.3.19, II.1.14. 
shell/silver 
2. Self/soul analogies 
double moon — III.2.21, IV.1.15, IV.1.19. 
crystal/color — 1.3.19, IIL.2.11. 
light/object — II.3.46, III.2.15,. 11.2.25, III.2.34. 
object (mirror image) — 11.3.46, 11.3.50, I1I.2.18-20, 
III.2.25. 
space/pot-space — 1.1.5, I.1.17, 1.2.6, 1.2.7, 1.2.20, 
1.3.7, 1.3.25, 1.1.13, 11.1.14, 11.1.22, 11.3.3, 11.3.17, 
11.3.46, 11.3.48, I1I.2.25, III.2.34; I11.2.35, IV.3.14.15 


18. This chart is adapted from p. 186 of the thesis. I have omitted those 
analogue examples which occur in works other than the Brahma Sütra; 
all that is indicative of them is his specific title. 
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Brooks makes even a further breakdown of II. b and arrives 


at the following : 
Adjunct Natural law 


Nirupadhika Sopadhika (Upadhi) Involved 


B : 
r 1. rope/snake 
A i 
h 2. a. space/surface 
m 
earth's light 
a. 2. b. / sky/blueness atmosphere diffraction 
n è 
/ light 
"w 3. mirage heat diffraction 
o 
T 
retinal 

1 4. firebrand motion afterimage 
d 

5. double diplopia retinal dis- 

moon placement of 


light refract, 


6. crystal colored obj. light refract. 
in proximity 

T. light/object object reflection & 

: absorption 

8. object/ mirror light reflect. 
mirror image 

9. Space/pot- pot (none)!? 
space 


———— M — —ÁM 


By his breakdown of what he sees as analogues in Sankara 
Brooks has rendered us a unique service for this classification was 
completed with great acumen. In fact we haveno argument with 
this classification as such. But we would take issue with him on 
two other points. The first is a basic assumption with which he 


UE 
19. Ibid, p. 272. 
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begins his study. He makes the statement about Advaita that, 
“The whole point of approaching Advaita in this way . . . is to 
analyze Advaita's most basic claim — that the world as we ordi- 
narily perceive it is an illusion."? But as we have already seen, 
the claim that the world as we ordinarily perceive it is an illusion 
is not the most basic claim of Advaita. This claim is rather a 
logical postulate of another more important claim : 


. .. the central objective of the Vedanta in the advaitic form, 
which is to explain how speaking about Brahman, the 
Reality, is made possible. The Vedanta knows that philo- 
sophy is about Brahman, not about the world or experience. 
Knowledge about these latter things arises as modes of the 
knowledge of Brahman.?! 


Thus Brooks begins from the wrong end, as it were, in his 
understanding of the Advaita of Sankara. 

The second point of contention is in regard to the method that 
Brooks utilizes in his thesis. This is more specifically a 
concern when he utilizes this method in an attack upon Advaita. 
He observes that, “I do not believe this approach to Advaita 
does it any violence, although the negative outcome of my 
analysis will surely lead Advaitins to feel that it does. But that’s 
Advaita’s fault, not mine."?? This statement is indeed a kind of 
apology for his study which is based upon an interpretation of 
Advaita from the point of illusion rather than Brahman. To 
return to his method—what Brooks tries to do, and 
succeeds if you grant him his presuppositions, is give a critique 
of the Advaita dargana from a "scientific" analysis. By this . 
analysis he utilizes the modern Western scientific theories of 
such works as Max Black’s Models and Metaphors and. M. 
Hesse's Models and Analogies in Science to present an attack 
against the Advaita. This usage of "scientific" models plus his 
employment of Western canons of logical structures place his 
method well within a Western philosophical investigation and 
does not, as he holds, refute the Advaita propositions which are 
at heart based in a completely different “sphere of the spirit".?3 


20. Ibid., p. 1. 

21. MDAB, p. 112. 

22. Brooks, p. 191. 

23. Refer to Introduction p. 6 ff. 
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Thus as a-Western philosophical study it is perhaps a worthy one 
but as a study of Indian thinking in terms of Advaita there 
remain great questions. For in fact Brooks wishes that 
Sankara be either a philosopher or a theologian, in conformity 
with a specific kind of Western view on the two subjects. 

The occurrences of analogue or illustration that we have 
previously cited by M. D. Paradkar is also a praiseworthy 
accomplishment and as it stands does not contain any information 
with which we could disagree. Both of his articles show, for our 
purpose, the great number of these occurrences and their different 
usage in the Advaitain a most positive light. It isnot, of course, 
a systematic presentation of the illustrations as compared to 
Brooks’ but is useful to show the great kinds of usage -of 
this kind of approach. This approach would maintain tliat 
analogue in the making transparent of language is the movement 
by which it can be seen as first and foremost a teaching method. 


ANALOGUE AS TEACHING METHOD 


The illuswation argument or analogue is one which is utilized 
after the questioner has given consent to a specific way of view- 
ing the world. and the reality of the actuality of liberation within 
it. Without an understanding of this kind when we approach 
the Advaita then any criticism must be seen as not entering into 
the heart of the Advaita dar$ana. When the serious questioner 
approaches the utilization of the analogues of the Advaita they 
must be seen as a kind of instruction. This is because, as has 
already been mentioned, the Advaita above all else is concerned 
‘with an "inquiry into Brahman”. The analogue is thus used 

_ conceptually in order to overcome another view or to propose 2 

_ Specific perspective. An example of analogue used to overcome 
another view is seen in the discussion of the view of the relation 
of the Purusa to Prakrti in the Sankhya dargana : 


May be, it may be this way (says the Samkhya), by ranging 
himself 1n opposition (to the Vedantin) and trying to justify 
his position .by illustrations, thus— Just as some lame 
person possessing the power of sight but not the power of 
movement, riding pick-a-back on another who is sight- 
less but possesses the power of movement, makes the latter 
move, or just as a magnet which while it itself does not move» 
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makes iron move (i.e. attracts it), even so, would the Purusha . 
cause the Pradhàna to act. To this we reply — Even so, there 
is no escaping the fault. In the first place, the fault viz. the 
discarding of the position assumed as hypothesis (by the 
Sarmkhya) would arise, because you (the Sàmkhya opponent) 
hold that the Pradhàna possesses such tendency, and you 
do not hold that the Purusha (Self) can cause activity (in 
Pradhana). How can the apathetic Purusha ever stimulate 
the Pradhàna to act ? The lame man also, directs the blind 
one to move by words etc., but no such influence for causing 
movement is possible in the case of the Purusha who is 
apathetic i.e. inactive, nor can it. like a magnet, cause movè- , 
ment by mere proximity, because (were we to suppose so) 
there would thus be the predicament of perpetual activity 
induced by the constant proximity (between the Pradhana 
and the Purusha).^: 


Thus the Samkhya stands refuted on a specific point according 
to the Vedanta interpretation and analysis of analogue. Another 
example of this type of analogue concerns Sankara’s counter to 
the Bhagavata doctrine of creation : 


This is again why the Bhagavata doctrine is incongruous. 
Because, it is never observed in the ordinary world that an 
implement such as a hatchet etc. is ever produced out of an 
agent such as Devadatta etc. The Bhagavatas describe that 
from the Jiva-Self called Samkarsana, the mind that is 
called Pradyumna is produced, and .from this effect 
Pradyumna, the Ego (Aharhkara) that is called Aniruddha is 
produced. In the absence of any parallel instance (in 
illustration of it) we are not able to understand it to be so, 
nor is any Scriptural passage of such import available. 


Analogue or illustration is also used to explicate the position 
of the Advaita itself. One analogue concerning the prop- 
osition of the Vedanta that the effect is non-different from the. 
cause is contained in Sankara’s commentary on Brahma Sutra 


IL1.19 : 


24. BSB, II.2.7, Apte, p. 354. 
25. Ibid., 1.2.43, pp. 419-20. 
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Just as when a piece of cloth happens to be folded, it is 
not definitely understood whether it is a piece of cloth or 
some other material, but when it is unfolded it becomes 
clearly understood to be a piece of cloth, or, it is understood 
to be a piece of cloth even when it is yet folded, but it is not 
understood as to how long and broad it is, but when it is 
unfolded it is known to be of a particular dimension in length 
and breadth and that it is not a piece of cloth different from 
the one which happened to be in a folded condition, similarly, 
an effect such a-piece of cloth etc., unrecognizable as it is, 
while it is in the condition of its cause viz. as threads etc. 
becomes clearly recognizable when it is made manifest by 
the operations of the causal agents, such as the shuttle, the 
loom and the weaver. Hence the meaning is, that itis precisely 
in accordance with “the maxim of the folded and unfolded 
pieces of cloth" that an effect is non-different from its cause.*6 


Now this analogue, standing in isolation, does not convince us 
of the effect necessarily being non-different from its cause. But 
it does employ the use of analogue as.a means by which an 
argument can be constructed. Thus to take this as an isolated 
argument is to misconstrue its intent which is to build a cogent 
religio-philosophical premise out of a number of conventional 
analogues. This is also the case in the analogue given: by 
Sankara in reply to an opponent’s objection : 


...even though the sea is not different from water which 
constitutes its self, the foam, waves, and bubbles (of the 
sea) etc., which are modifications of the sea, and are not 
different from it, are sometimes seen to display a behavior 
characterized by being distinctively different from each other, 
and at another time being in conjunction with each other. 
These modifications of the sea, viz, the foam, waves etc. 
even though they are non-different from their cause, i.e. 
the sea, which has water as its self, still they (i.e. the modifi- 
cations) do not attain each others condition. . . . Hence, it is 
said (by the Sütrakara) that distinctive difference between 
the experiencer and the thing to be experienced — non- 
stica though they are from their cause viz. the Highest 


26. Ibid, 11.1.19, pp. 322-23, 
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Self i.e. Brahma — is reasonably sustainable, on the analogy 
of the maxim of the sea and the waves etc.27 


Thus we can understand the implications of the analogue as 
one of the primary methods by which the Advaita maintained 
itself in dialogue with other views so that the correct understand- 
ing of the Advaita is communicated. Analogue then is a teach- 
ing method by which other views are overcome and by which 
its own views are propounded. 


ANALOGUE AS BRAHMAN SPEAKING 


The intent of the teaching method of analogue is to remove 
ignorance or avidya. By this removal knowledge or vidya 
dawns. This is the intent of an inquiry into Brahman which, 
as we have already seen, is the object of the Sūtra commentary. 
Thus when the Advaita utilizes the analogue for purposes of 
refutation or presentation it is done with reference to Brahman. 
The inquiry into Brahman then is the ultimate concern of the 
Advaita dargana and by extension all is derived from this 
imperative. The analogue is a way by which this inquiry proceeds. 
By way of analogue understanding arises and this understanding 
leads to liberation. Liberation itself is not open to question, 
it is given. As Sankara states : 


So far as the Upanishadic teaching goes, however, as it 
understands the Self to be but one only, and that inasmuch 
as one entity can at once be both subject and object (of the 
torment) is not reasonably sustainable, and as the Scriptural 
instruction is, that all different effects are merely made current 
by speech (while in fact in the truest sense they do not exist), 

- no doubt about non-release can ever arise, even in a dream 
(in the mind of a Vedantin). So far as the phenomenal world 
of experience is concerned, however, the well-known condi- 
tion of one being the tormentor and the other being the 
tormented, is as valid as it is seen to be for the time being, 
and so it does not become'necessary (in such a case) either 
to raise an objection or to have to refute it.28 


27. Ibid., 11.1.13, pp. 301-02. 
28. Ibid., 1.2.10, p. 360. 


. 
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Thus analogue speaks about that which in itself is beyond 
language. It is analogues based upon the world that point beyond 
the world and to man’s fulfillment in liberation (release). This is 
the reason Sankara utilizes analogues from the world, as shown 
in Appendix A and B. Analogues measure out phenomena so 
that their nature can be grasped. This measuring out is centered 


in the conception of maya. 


OccuRRENCES OF MAYA IN THE COMMENTARY OF SANKARA 
The concept of maya is an important part of the understanding 
- of the Advaita darsana. It occurs in a number of places within 
the commentary on the Brahma Sutra. It is also implied through- 
out other parts of the commentary. Let us now look at these 


occurrences. 
maya — 1.1.20, 1.2.6, 1.3.19, 1.4.3, 1.4.9, II.1.1, II.1.9, 1.1.14, 
II.1.21, 11.2.29, III.2.3, III.2.17. 
mayamaya — 1.1.20, 1.4.3, III.2.1. 
mayamátra — 11.1.9, 11.2.3. 
mayamatratva — VIT.2.4, III.2.6. 


mayalikavaficana — 11.3.6. $ 
mayavin — 1.1.17, 1.3.19, 11.1.1., 11.1.9, II.1.21, II.1.28. 


mayavyapasraya — 11.2.7. 

mayasakti — 11.1.14. 

mayin — 1.4.3.2 
Let us now look at the above as they occur in text.3 In 1.1.20 
we find the word “maya” and "maàyàmaya" occurring in 


29. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Word Index to the Brahma-sütra-bhágya of 
Sankara, Part I, pp. 754-55. The following list is given by Jacob's in his 
A Concordance to the Principal Upanishads and Bhagavadgita : Maya — 
Brh. 2.5.19, Swet. 1.10, 4.9, 4.10, Gaudapada K. 2.19, 2.31, 3.19, 3.24, 
3.27, 3.28, 3.29, 4.58, 4.61, Gita 7.14, 7.15, 18.61, Mayamaya — Gaudapada 
£ Hy 4.69. Mayamátra — Gaudapada K. 1.17. Mayahistan — Gaudapada 

30. We will follow the procedure of giving the English translation of 
the quote and in the footnote cite the Sanskrit and other translations. The 
order of footnotes will be the Sanskrit given by Sastri in his Nirnaya Sagar 
d edition cited as Sastri followed by page, then Apte's translation cited 
c d page, Thibaut's translation cited VS and page, andlastly Gambhira- 
m vue as page. For full acknowledgement of above authors, 
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Sankara’s answer to the opponent concerning the assumption 
of shape by the highest Lord : 


With a beard bright as gold, etc., cannot refer to the highest 
Lord, we reply that the highest Lord also may, when he. 
pleases, assume a bodily.shape formed of maya (mayam), 
in order to gratify thereby his devout worshippers. Thus 
Smriti also says, “That thou seest me, O Narada, is the 
Maya (maya hyesa) emitted by me; do not then look on 
me as endowed with the qualities of all beings.3! 


1.2.6 is a quotation from the Bhagavad Gita 18:61: This 
quotation is exactly the same as that found in BSB II.1.14. 


Oh Arjuna, The Lord present in the hearts of all beings by 
His power of maya makes them go round and round as on a 
whirling machine.?2 


.31. Sastri, p. 196, (syatparamesvarasyá-picchávasanmáyamayam riipam. 
sadhakanugrahàrtham, ‘maya hyegü mayà spsgü yanmam pasyasi Narada. 
sarvabhiitagunairyuktam maivam mam jüatumarhasi 'iti smaranat). 

BSB, pp. 67-68 : With regard to the objection (raised by the opponent), 
that the mention in the Scriptures, of form such as having an aureate beard 
etc., is not reasonably sustainable in the case of the Highest Lord, we reply — 
lt may well be the illusory mayamaya form assumed by the Lord, at will, 
with a desire to extend his grace to the devout worshipper, because the 
Smrti says, “What you see before you, O Narada, is the Maya generated 
bye. It is not correct to understand me as one endowed with all the 
attributes of beings." 

VS, p. 80 : With a beard bright as gold, etc., cannot refer to the highest 
Lord, we reply that the highest Lord also may, when he pleases, assume a 
bodily shape formed of māyā, in order to gratify thereby his devout wor- 
shippers. Thus Smrti also says, “That thou seest me, O Narada, is the Maya 
emitted by me; do not then look on me as endowed with the qualities of all 
beings. ` 

BS, pp. 80-81 : In answer to the objection that the reference in the 
Upanisad to such forms as the possession of golden beard etc. does not 
befit God, we say : Even for God there may be forms created at His will 
out of Maya for the sake of favouring the aspirants, as is declared in the 
Smrti, “O Narada, it is a Maya, created by Me, that you see Me in this form 
possessed of all the substances and qualities. You must not understand Me 
thus.” See also BSB III.2.17. rm à à ; 

32. Sastri, p. 234, (isvarak sarvabhūtānām hrddese arjuna tisthati, bhra- 
mayan sarvabhütäni yantrariidhani máyayaà). A : : 

BSB 1.2.6, p. 99 reads : “Oh Arjuna, the Lord is immanent in the region 
of the Hridaya of all beings, making them go round and round by his 


` 
D 


ES 
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J.3.19 equates maya with avidyà : 

at Lord who is eternally immutable 
and is of the very essence of knowledge, who, because of 
avidyà, that is maya, is as by a mayavin made to appear in 
diverse ways, but that there is nothing other (than the 
Great Lord) which is of the very essence of knowledge.*? 


e reply of Advaita to an objection of the 


Only one is the Gre 


1.4.3 concerns th 
Samkhya : 

The seedal power is of the nature of avidyà, imparted 

by the word avyakta having the highest Lord as its locus 

and of the nature of maya and is verily, the Great 

the transmigrating individual self slumbers 

.. This same avyakta 


or ground, 
Sleep wherein 
on without awareness of its own nature. . 


nacre 
power of illusion (Maya) as if they are riding on a machine". At BSB II.1.14 
it reads : “Oh Arjuna, the Lord is immanent in the region of the heart of 
all beings, and by this power of Maya makes them go round and round as 
in a whirligig". p. 312. 

VS, I, p. 113 : The Lord, O Arjuna, is seated in the heart of all beings, 
driving round by his magical power all beings (as if they were) mounted on 
a machine. II.1.14 I, p. 330 : The Lord, O Arjuna, is seated in the regionjof 
the heart of all beings, turning round all beings (as though) mounted on a 
machine, by his delusion. 

BS, p. 114; The Lord, O Arjuna, dwells in the hearts of all beings, causing 
all beings by His Maya to revolve, (as if) mounted on a machine. II.1.14 p. 


same. 
33, Sastri, p. 307, (eka eva. paramesvarah kütasthanityo vijrianadhatuna 


ayidyayà mayayà mayavivad anekadhà: vibhavyate nanyo vijfanadhatur asti 
iti). 3 

BSB, p. 176:... there is but one and only one, the Highest Lord, who 
is eternally immovable and has the essence of knowledge as his structure, 
who under the influence of ignorance i.e. illusion (Maya) is, as by an illu- 
sionist, made to appear in different ways, and that there is nothing else which 
has this essence of knowledge as its structure. 

VS, I, p. 190:... only one highest Lord ever unchanging, whose 
substance is cognition, and who, by means of Nescience manifests himself 
in various ways, just as a thaumaturg appears in different shapes by means 
of his magical power. Besides that Lord there is no other substance of 
cognition. s 

BS, p. 195 : The supreme Lord is but one — unchanging, eternal, absolute 
Consciousness; but like the magician He appears diversely through Maya, 
otherwise known as Avidya (ignorance). Apart from this there is no other 
Consciousness as such. . 
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is indicated or enjoined by the word maya as in the descrip- 
tion of the mantra. Know maya to be... It is this maya 
that is the avyakta because it is not possible to determine 
its nature as ens or otherwise.3: 


1.4.9. is a quote from $vetasvatara Upanisad YV-10.11. 


Know then that prakrti is maya and the wielder of maya 
is the Great Lord.... That one who is the controller of 
every root-cause (such as maya).35 


34. Sastri, p. 378, (avidyatmika hi bijasaktir avyak tasabdanirdesya 
paramesvarasrayad māyāmayī mahasusuptihi yasyam svarüp. 


a pratibodha rahita 
sarate sarmsarino Jivah ... tad etad avyaktam ... kvacit mayeti sücitam, mayam 


tu prakritim vidyan mayinam tu mahesvaram iti , . . mantravarnat ayyakta hi 
sā maya tattva anyatva niriipauasya Sakyatvàt). 

BSB, pp. 227-8 : This potential power of the seed is of the nature of 
Nescience, and it is indicated by the word “undeveloped” (Avyakta), and 
has the Highest Lord as its basis, and is of the nature of an illusion (Maya), 
and is the great sleep in which the transmigratory Jiva-Selfs unaware of their 
own true nature (Ripa) continue to slumber on. ... Occasionally it is expressed 
by the word “‘Akshara” as in the Scriptural passage “Higher than the high 
Imperishable" (Mund. 2.1.2) and occasionally it is suggested to be the 
illusory power (Maya) thus — “You should know the Prakriti (the cause) to be 
but the illusory power — Maya (and not the Pradhàna of the Sankhyas), 
and the hjghest Lord as the master-illusionist (Svet. 4.10). It is this Maya 
that is this “undeveloped” (Avyakta), because, it is not possible to predicate 
about it, that it either is différent from it (i.e. Brahma) or not different 
from it. 

VS, I, p. 243 : For that causal potentiality is of the nature of Nescience; 
it is rightly denoted by the term **undeveloped;" it has the highest Lord for 
its substratum; it is of the nature of an illusion; it is a universal sleep in 
which are lying the transmigrating souls destitute for the time of the con- 
sciousness of their individual character. .*. . For Maya E properly called 
undeveloped or non-manifested since it cannot be defined either as that which 
Is or that which is not. : d £ : 

BS, p. 249 : That potential power, constituted by nescience, is mentioned 
by the word unmanifest. It rests on God, and is comparable to magic. Tt 
is a kind of deep slumber in which the transmigrating souls sleep without 
any consciousness of their real nature . . . sometimes it is called Maya as pa 
“Know Maya to be Nature and the master of Maya to be the great Go j 
(Vs. IV.10). That Māyā is surely unmanifest, for it can neither be ascertaine 
E m TSEC: eu (mayam tu prakrtim viddhi, mayinari tu mu 
...yo yonim yonim adhitisthaty ekoha iti ca tasmat evavagaman na svatantra 
kacit prakrti hi...). 
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II.1.]. deals with the cieation of the world by Isvara : 


It has been shown in the first adhyaya that the omniscient 


Lord of all is the cause of the origin of this world in the 
same way as clay is the material cause of jars and gold of 
golden ornaments; that by his rulership he is the cause of the 
subsistence of this world, just as the mayavi is the cause of 


the subsistence of the maya.*° 


11.1.9. speaks of the Highest Self : 
This manifestation of the Highest Self, by its existing as 
the Self of the three conditions, is — like the appearance 
ofa snake etc. in a rope — but a (mayamatram) mere illusion.*" 


BSB, p. 240 : "Know the Maya (illusive power) as the primal cause and 
the Highest Lord as the Mayin (the master illusionist)” and ‘“That one 
(the Highest Lord) who is the controller of every root-cause (such as Maya)" 
(Svet. 4.10.11). 

VS, I, p. 255 : ‘Know then, Prakrti is Maya, and the great Lord he who 
is affected with Maya; ‘who being one only rules over every germ;" 
IV, 10, 11; 

BS, p. 261 : Know Maya to be Nature (material cause), and the master 
of Maya to be the great Lord" (VS. IV.10). 

36. Sastri, p. 432, (kim prabodha iva svapne. pi paramarthikt srstik ahosvin 
mayamayi iti). 

BSB, p. 275 : In the first Adhyaya, it has been propounded by coordi- 
nating the statements in Vedanta, that the Omniscient Lord of all, is the 
cause of the origination of the world, even as clay and gold etc. are (the 
cause of the origination) of a pot and an ornament respectively, that he is 
the cause of the preservation of the created world, even as the illusionist .is 
(the cause) of the illusion; . . . 

VS, I, p. 290 : It has been shown in the first adhyaya that the omniscient 
Lord of all is the cause of the origin of this world in the same way as clay 
is the material cause of jars and gold of golden ornaments; that by his 
rulership he is the cause of the subsistence of this world once originated, 
just as the magician is the cause of the subsistence of the magical illusion; 
. BS, p. 299 : In the course of showing how all the Upanisadic texts are 
in agreement in presenting Brahman (as the cause of the universe), it was 
proved in the First Chapter that the omniscient Lord of all is the source of 
the origin of the universe, just as clay, gold, etc. are of pots, necklaces, etc.; 
that by virtue of His being the ordainer of the created universe, like the 
magician of his magic. 

E Sastri, p. 447, (yatha_svayam prasaritaya mayaya mayavi trisvapi 

Eg na samspySyate iti yathà ca svapnadrgekah svapna darsana máyayá na 
samsprsyata iti). 

BSB, p. 294: This manifestation of the Highest Self, by its existing aS 
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IL.1.14. is the Bhagavad Gita ci 
at 1.2.6. : 


JI.1.21. constitutes the beginning of a comparison : 5 

Just as the máyàvi by his free will effortlessly retracts or 
withdraws the maya spread by himself.. .38 

11.2.29. discusses cancellation of dream and maya : 

A thing perceived in a dream by one is contradicted (on 
his waking)... there is a similar contradiction or cancellation 
in-the case of maya also. A thing perceived in a waking 
state — a pillar for instance — is never in the slightest 
cancelled or:contradicted in that state.39 


tation 18.61 already cited above: 


the Self of these three conditions, is — like the appearance of a snake etc. 
in a rope — but a mere illusion. 

VS, I, p. 312: For that the highest Self appears in those three states, 
is a mere illusion, not more substantial than the snake for which the rope 
is mistaken in the twilight. c 

BS, p. 318 : This appearance of the supreme Self in identity with the 
three states is a mere superimposition, as in the case of the rope appearing as 
a snake etc. 

38. Sastri, p. 462, (yathà ca mayavi svayam prasáritam mayam icchaya 
*nayasenaiva upasamharati iti). 

BSB, p. 324: Just as an illusionist, at will and without any effort 
withdraws an illusion spread by him, . . 

VS, I, p. 344 : And as the magician easily retracts, whenever he likes, 
the magical illusion which he had emitted, . . . 

BS, p. 347 : As a juggler withdraws at will and without effort the magic 
spread out by himself, ... 

39. Sastri, p. 555, (badhyate hi svapnopalabdham vastu . . . evam màyà: 
disyapi bhavati — yathayatham badhak. naivam —jagritopalabdham vastu 
stambhaüdikam kasyaiicidapyavasthayam büdhyate). 

BSB, p. 402 : Things perceived in a dream by a person are contradicted 
on his awakening (from a dream), . . . There is a similar contradiction in the 
case of Maya (illusion) etc. But a thing perceived in a waking condition — 
a pillar for instance — is never contradicted under any circumstances. 

VS, I, pp. 424-5 : The things of which we are conscious in a dream are 
negated by our waking consciousness. ... In an analogue manner the things 
of which we are conscious when under the influence of a magic illusion, and 
the like, are negated by our ordinary consciousness. Those things, on the 
other hand, of which we are conscious in our waking state, such as posts and 
the like, are never negated in any state. 

BS, p. 423 : To a man, arisen from sleep, the object perceived in a dream 
becomes sublated,... So also in the case of magic etc., adequate sublation 
takes place, But a thing seen in the waking state, a pillar for instance, is not 
thus sublated under any condition. 
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3.2.3. dreams as maya : on 
But it (viz. the dream world) is mere maya, on account of 
its nature not manifesting itself with the totality (of the 


attributes of reality).*° 


3.2.17. is a smrti quote : 
Oh Narada, when you see me as endowed with the attri- 
butes of all beings it is only maya of my own creation, put 
you should not understand me as being such (in reality). 


3.2.1. is a statement of a doubt : 


Here a doubt arises whether in the dream condition crea- 
tion is real as in the waking state or whether it is màáyà.*? 


3.2.4. maya and dream — a special character : 
Being merely māyā there is not even a whiff of ultimacy 


40. Sastri, p. 689, (mdyamatram tu kārtsnyenānabhivyakta-svarūpatvāt). 

BSB, pp. 562-3 : The dream creation is but mere appearance i.e. illusion, 
and there is not even an iota (lit., whiff) of reality (about it). T 

VS, II, p. 134 : It is not true that the world of dreams is real; it is mere 
illusion and there is not a particle of reality in it. : à 

BS, p. 590: ... for the creation in the intervening state is a mere 
product of Maya, there being not the slightest touch of reality in it. 

41. Sastri, p. 710, (maya hyesà maya srsíà yan mam pasyasi nárada, 
sarvabhütagunair yuktam naivam mam jüatumarhasi.). 

BSB, p. 587 : "Oh Narada, when you see me as one endowed with the 
attributes of all beings, it is only an illusion of my own creation, but you 
should not understand me to be really so." 

VS, II, p. 157 : ‘The cause, O Narada, of your seeing me endowed with 
the qualities of all beings is the Maya emitted by me; do not cognize me as 
being such (in reality). 

BS, p. 614: *O Narada, that you see me as possessed of all the (five 
divine) qualities of all elements, is only because of My Maya, called up by 
Myself. For else you should not understand Me thus.” 

42. Sastri, p. 687, (kim prabodha iva svapne 'pi paramarthiki srstirahosvin 
mayamayiti ? tatra tavat pratipadyate —). 

BSB, p. 561: With regard to this, a doubt (arises) — whether in the 
dream condition creation is as real, as it is in the waking condition, Or 
whether it is merely an appearance-i.e. it is illusory (Mayamayi). 

VS, Il, p. 133 : Here a doubt arises whether the creation thus taking 
P Is in dreams is a real one (paramarthika) Jike the creation seen in the 
waking state, or whether it consists of illusion (maya). 

BS, p. 588 : The doubt arises with regard to this, whether the creation in 
dream is as real as in the waking state, or it is only illusory. 
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or truth about a dream, if it be said, (we reply) that it is 
not the case. 

As it is explained in “the non-difference of them results 
from the words like beginning etc." (BS.I1,1,14) the entire 
world of phenomena is mere maya. The mere maya character 
stated or ascribed to this creation (of dream) is therefore of a 
special kind or simply special.13 

3.2.6. is the conclusion of the sūtra : 
Therefore it is sustainable that the dream is of the nature 
of mere maya.*4 

In 2.3.6. mayalika is deception : 

It is not intelligible that scripture, like any man shall 
determine a thing by statements which are delusively false 
or deceitful.45 


43. Sastri, pp. 692, 3, (maya mütratvat na kascit svapne paramartha- 
gandho tarhi astiti-netyucyate, pratipadita hi tadanyatvam Graribhanasabda- 
dibhya ityatra samastasya prapaitcasya máyümátratvam, ato vaisesikam 
idam sandhyasya maydmatratvam uditam). 

BSB, pp. 565, 567 : (Says the opponent of Vedanta) — A dream, then, 
being an illusion, is it not, that there,could not be even an iota of reality 
about it ? (We reply) — It is not so... as has been explained (in Bra. Sa. 
ILi.14), and it has been elaborately established by us already that the whole 
phenomenal world is wholly illusory. ... The illusory character of dream 
creations, therefore, comes to be so stated separately in a special sense (of 
being totally illusory). : 

VS, II, pp. 136, 138 : Well then, as dreams are mere illusion, they do 
not contain a particle of reality ? — Not so, we reply; ... On the other 
hand we must remember that also the so-called real creation with its ether, 
air, &c., is not absolutely real; for as we have proved before 1,14) the 
entire expanse of things is mere illusion. ... That the latter is mere illusion 
has, therefore, to be understood with a distinction. : 

BS, pp. 592, 594 : In that case, since it is all mere Maya, there 5 no 
touch of reality in dream. ... We say no, ... for under the aphorism, The 
effect is non-different from the cause since terms like ‘origin’ etc. are met 
with” (ILi.14), we showed that the whole creation is but Maya. Hence the 
statement that dream is merely Maya has a special P p. AA 

44. Sastri, p. 694, (tasmad upapannam svapnasya mayama h 

BSB, p. 5 It is, edere. reasonably sustainable that dreams are 
but a mere appearance i.e. an illusion (Maya). 

VS, II, p. 141 ; From all this it follows that dreams are mere il 

BS, p. 594 : Hence it is reasonable to say that dream is mere MAS E 

45. Sastri, p. 584, (na ca vedasya  puruganamiva mayalikavaticanadibhif 
arthavadharanam upapadyate). 


re illusion. 
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1.1.17. distinguishes mayavins : 
The mayavin par excellence is one that stands on the 
ground different from the other mayavin that appears to 
climb into the sky on a rope with a sword and leather in his 


hand.1e 
2.1.28 discusses creation as not touching the creators : 
It is seen in the world also that gods, mayavin’ and others 
create without destruction of their own forms the diverse 
elephants, horses, etc.1? 
2.2.7. maya as the power of creation : 
In the case of the Highest Self however there is a distinction 


BSB, p. 432: It is not reasonably sustainable that the Scriptures — 
-Jike ordinary men — ascertain a thing to be such and such, by illusorily 
deceptive or untrue statements. 

. VS, IL p. 13 : Nor can Vedic affirmations about things be viewed, like 
ordinary human statements, as mixed up with error, untruth, and deceit. 

BS, p. 453 : And it cannot be argued that like men, the Vedas also 
ascertain a thing through delusive, equivocal, or deceptive statements etc. 

46. Sastri, p. 184, (yatha mayavinascarmakhadgadharat Siitrena 
akaSamadhirohatak sa eva mayayi paramarthariipo bhimistho *nyalh). 

BSB, p. 58 : Just as the real illusionist par excellence who stands on the 
ground, is different from the other illusory person, who appears to ascend 
into the sky by a rope with a sword and a leather shield in his hand. 

VS, I, p. 70:... the Lord differs from the soul (vijfianatman) which is 
embodied, acts and enjoys, and is the product of Nescience, in the same way 
as the real juggler who stands on the ground differs from the illusive juggler, 
who, holding in his hand a shield and a sword, climbs up to the sky by 
means of a rope}... 

BS, p- 70:... the difference being made in the same sense that the 
magician standing on the ground is fancied to be different from the magi- 
cian holding sword and shield in hands and climbing up by a rope to the 
sky, though in reality the first is the very essence of the latter; . . . 

47. Sastri, p. 477, (loke "pi devadisu mayavyadisu ca svaritpa ani- 
pamardenaiva vicitra hastyaSvadi srstayo). 

BSB, p. 334 : It is seen in the ordinary world also, that Gods, illusionists _ 
etc. cause such creattions as elephants and horses, without their own forms 
undergoing destruction, . . . 
sia 5 p 353 : In ordinary life too multiform creations, elephants, horses, 

: € are seen to exist in gods, etc., and magicians without interfering 
with the unity of their being. 
rand x In the world also it is seen in the case of gods, as also jugglers” 

i at various kinds of creation of elephants and so on take place 
without any destruction of their nature. 
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because of apathy or detachment (in respect of things) and 
its own native and creative tendency being contingent 
through maya.%® 


ANALOGUE AND MAYA 


We have just observed that illustration or analogue is that 
means, within the Advaita, which is used to measure out 
language so that the inquiry into Brahman is seen as a continuity. 
In other words the inquiry uses language to show that true 
language performs its ultimate function in making itself trans- 
parent. In this way we can understand the citation from the 
Brahma Siitra concerning language : 


Scriptures also tell us, how, questioned by Bashkali, 
Badhva explained Brahma to-him (ie. Bashkali) merely 
by his silence, thus — “He (i.e. Bashkali) said, Oh Badhva, 
teach me (what Brahma is), but he (Badhva) remained 
silent and when he was this questioned a second and a third 
time, replied— “Indeed, have told you (my silence), but of 
course you do not understood [cit : understand]. This Self 
(atma) is one from which duality has been swept away 
(upasanta).’”49 


Another illustration of this is that trzasparency is assumed 
when we say that Brahman shines through language, for Brahman 
is seen as self-luminous as in B.S. 1.3.22: 


48. Sastri, p. 498, (paramatmanastu svaritpavyapasrayam audasinyam 
mayavyapasrayam ca pravartakatvam ityastyatisayal). 

BSB, p. 355 : In the case of the Highest Self, however, its tendency towards 
creation depends upon its association with its power of Maya, and apathy 
of its own nature (as realized by the Jiva-Self on the attainment of knowl- 
edge), and that is where there is this peculiarity (Atisaya) in the case of the 
Highest Self. 

VS, I, p. 374 : The highest Self, on the other hand (which is the cause of 
the world, according to the Vedantins), is characterised by non-activity 
inherent in its own nature, and, at the same time, by moving power inherent 
in Maya and is thus superior (to the soul of the Sankhyas). 

BS, p. 378 : But in the case of the supreme Self there is the greater 
advantage that It has inactivity from Its own point of view, but a driving urge 
(for creation) from the standpoint of Maya. 

49. BSB, 3.2.17, Apte, p. 587. In Apte's citation Vashkali read as 


Bashkali. We will use Vashkali in our text. 
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Whatever becomes manifest becomes so manifest because 
of the lustre called Brahma, and Brahma, is not made 
manifest by any other light, because it has the nature of 
being self-luminant .. .5° 


Thus through the activity of language made transparent Brahman, 
defined as self-Iuminous, shines forth. Language measures itself 
out so that the immeasurable is shown. 

The measuring activity of language is implicit within the 
definition of maya in the Advaita of Sankara. This was observed 
in the etymological definition cited in Chapter Two. Maya 
can be seen as a measuring out of the immeasurable.5! The 
immeasurable for the Advaita is Brahman. Thus maya as 
Measuring is promulgated by the activity of illustration or 
analogue which measures out name-form complex and language. 
This is accomplished by defining the former as "indefinable as 
either Brahman or non-Brahman". Concerning the latter 
language is made transparent so that the self-Iuminous Brahma 
shines through. : ¢ 

Analogue in the’ Advaita is primarily instructional communi- 
cation that leads us down the pathway in the inquiry into 
Brahman. This can also be understood if we refer back to the 
Advaita understanding of maya as the matrix of the universe. 
The point of this is that to quest after maya itself will lead one 
nowhere. The analogue recognizes this because it is constructed 
on the framework of knowledge of Brahman. This is also true 
regarding the status of maya. It is also constructed on the 
frame of knowledge of Brahman. This is not to say, however, 
that they are identical because in the Advaita analogue, because 
of its construction within the name-form complex and along with 
language, must reside within the canopy of maya. 

The two functions in the same manner because maya must be 
passed through like the veil over the doorway and analogue 
must make itself transparent to the self-luminous. The point of 
arrival is the same; it is Brahman. Thus when we talk of maya 
We must utilize analogue. Everything that is said'is said with the 
Suffix “as it were’?, 52 


SS ee 
50. Ibid., 1.3.22, p. 180. 
51. Discussion with T. R. V. Murti in Banaras, Feb. 1974. 
52. See Paul Deussen's comment in Chapter Six, quote 7f 22. 
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ANALOGUE AND BRAHMAN 


Because of the nature of analogue the inquiry is brought to 
completion. There is the consideration also that by its very 
nature analogue can be seen as the departure into an inquiry 
and at the same moment its completion. What this means is 
that the analogue is not necessary to knowledge of Brahman 
in the Advaita. If it were necessary, it would have to be under- 


“stood as a kind of injunction (vidhi) (like “works” in the Pürva- 


Mimürsa) and this is rejected by the Advaita. Rather 
analogue is only instruction and does not enjoin something. 
“The science of Brahma however merely instructs a person about 
Brahma, but it does not enjoin to any act of acquiring knowl- 
edge."53 The analogue is at once the process of the inquiry 


and its completion. It is its completion in that, because knowl- 
edge of Brahman is knowledge that is intuitive, there is the 


possible recovery immediately of identity. This is shown in the 
illustration of the tenth man.54 Ten men were crossing a river 
and when they reached the other side they proceeded to count 


‘each other. The first man counted the nine others and took 


this to be the total. He was sad that there was one missing. 
Thereupon the others counted and each did as the first and 


counted only nine. All were then greatly saddened. At this time 
another man came upon them and seeing how sad they were 


inquired about it. They told him how they began with ten. and 


after crossing the river, there were only nine. The stranger then 


looked at them and told them to count again, which they did, 
arriving again at nine. Then the stranger told them, “Indeed 
you have counted all but yourself. You yourself are the tenth." : 


This story illustrates that knowledge of Brahman is precisely the 


knowledge that one already is Brahman. Thus it is.by working 
through the analogue that the possibility of knowledge of Brah- 
man is put forward. True release is beyond analogue for in it 


analogue has fulfilled its meaning — the inquiry into Brahman. 


Another example is the analogue of a dramatic stage : 
... The agent, the act, and the objects are at the same 
time illumined by the witness-intelligence which is like a 


53. BSB, 1.1.1, Apte, p. 6. 


54. PBY, p. 98 ff. 
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lamp set on a dramatic stage. The lamp gives light to the 
manager of the drama, to the actors and to the audience 
without any distinction; and it shines even if the theater 
be empty of all persons. .-. The sense ofegoity may be 
compared to the proprietor of the drama, the objects to the 
audience and the intellect to the danseuse; and the various 
sense-organs are auxiliaries or accompaniments which aid 
the actors. All these are without distinction illumined by 
the witness. Just as the lamp on the dramatic stage 
illumines without moving and without being affected by the 
movements of the actors and the audience, even so -the 
witness which is permanent and immutable manifests all 


things both within and without.55 


This illustrates that through Brahman, the self-luminous, all 
that exists is illumined; when all: is known by the light of 
Brahman the inquiry is fulfilled and illustration is rendered. 
transparent. 


- 55. Ibid, p. 173. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
CONCLUSION 


NAMA-RUPA, LANGUAGE, MAYA, AND ANALOGUE: 
THEIR CONNECTION IN SANKARA = 


The name-form complex, consisting of either the world of mani- 
fold phenomena or as existing in seed form within the mind of 
Ivara, is defined by Sankara as anirvacaniya. Language is 
contained within name and it constitutes one of the central 
ideas in the Advaita inquiry into Brahman. Language is that 
which through its usage misunderstanding is corrected and 
which points beyond itself to knowledge. It accomplishes both 
of these movements through analogue. Analogue is the action - 
of the inquiry into Brahman and the completion of the inquiry 
itself. simultaneously. It allows Brahman to show. through. 
Maya is the matrix of the cosmos because it places itself at all 
times within the frame of an inquiry into Brahman and in this. 
placement measures itself out so that the inquiry is furthered. 
The activity of measuring is accomplished by analogues which 
utilize the name-form complex in its proper perspective. In this. 
service every construct is defined as being a pointing mechanism. 
Any illustration, ideally, could thus be applied and used in this. 
way. One example of this within the tradition, but not used by 
Sankara, can be seen in the Srimad-bhagavata account of the 
fifth incarnation of Visnu as Vamana the dwarf. 

In Chapter Fifteen of the Srimad-bhagavata the story of how 
King Bali gained control over the world is related. Because of 
this there arose a great consternation within heaven and after 
some time it was agreed that Visnu should incarnate himself so 
that order could be restored to the cosmos. Visnu did incarnate: 
as the dwarf — Vamana — and after performing austerities, 
went to King Bali and asked for a boon : 

Thereupon the Lord in the form of dwarf said, “O King ! 

All the lovely objects of the world are-not capable of 


1. The text that we cite has translated Bali which means “to increase" 
as Vali. We utilize Bali as this is the more correct. 
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satisfying him who has not controlled his senses; one 
dissatisfied with a piece of land measuring three foot steps is 
not satisfied even with an island. . . . It is, therefore, O thou 
bestower of boons, that I do beg of thee just a piece of 
land measuring three footsteps.? 


King Bali did not consider that Vamana, being a dwarf, could 
cover much land in three footsteps and thus granted him this 
boon. As Vamana began to: step off three times, a wonderful 
thing occurred : he began to expand. He grew as he raised his 
foot and when he had completed his first and second footstep 


all the world was covered : 


Thereupon, with His one foot he occupied the entire land 
of Vali, with His body the sky, and with His two arms the 
quarters, His second foot was accommodated by Heaven 
but no room was left for the third. Thereupon the second 
foot of His extending above heaven through Maharloka, 
Tapoloka, and Janaloka reached Satyaloka.’ 


After a brief time King Bali offered to Vamana, who in reality 
was Visnu, a place for the third footstep. He said to the dwarf, 
“Do thou place thy third foot on my head."4 

Referring back then to what was stated about the possibility 
of the utilization of illustration, the account cited above could 
be understood thusly : the three footsteps of Vamana represent 
the idea of measuring, in fact we can say that the whole account 
is the measuring out of existence that which was covering the 
real. Vamana measured off the world so that the power of King 
Bali was eradicated and in doing so regained or reinstituted order 
to the cosmos. If we now view maya as measure we can say that 
in the same manner maya measures out of existence that which 
covers the real. It does this by placing the cosmos in its rightful 
place by establishing the primacy of Brahman in the Advaita. 
It accomplishes this so that release or liberation can be realized. 
Thus through analogue the name-form complex, language, and 
mayaare postulated on, and exist for, instruction about Brahman. 


2. J.B. Sanyal, The Srimad-Bh ; j d 
Er. Th f tagayatam of Krishna-Dwaipayana Vyasa 

3. Ibid., p. 158. k 

4. Ibid., p. 161. 
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NECESSITY OF CONNECTION 


In the Advaita of Sankara these four (analogue, name-form 
complex, language, and maya) are necessarily connected. If 
this is true the question that arises: is, why is such the case ? 
The Advaita of Sankara sees this implicit connection in the above: 
mentioned citations (Chapter Seven) of the occurrences of maya. 
in the Bhdsya. Maya there is used in reference to the name- 
form complex and this is expressed in language which is struc- 
tured so that inquiry into Brahman is furthered by analogue or ' 
ilustration. The connecting link in these factors shows itself 
as centered in and for the acquisition of Brahman knowledge. 
Name and form explain the makeup of the phenomenal world 
so that it becomes an ordered cosmos — not to define it but 
rather to place it within the Advaita ontology. Maya is the 
matrix or frame in which the name-form complex finds its base; 
it is the power (Sakti) of Īśvara in creation and at the same time 
the localized structure of the individual who exists in a state of 
unrecovered knowledge. Language provides us with the tool 
for the recovery of knowledge by measuring out ignorance as. 
well as itself. 

The necessity of the connection of these factors centers in 
that which is common between them. This is the *instruction'* 
aspect or element of their definition. Thus they can only be 
defined in reference to that of which they essentially are and 
direct one toward. This essence and direction in the Brahma 
Sütra begins and ends at the inquiry itself. The point of depar- 
ture and arrival is self-evident. This is why the statement tat 
tvam asi attains its high status in Advaita. It is the tautological 
frame : 


If we were to understand the knowledge of the unity of 
the Self with Brahma, to be of the nature of attributing 
greatness to a comparatively small thing, then the co- 
ordinated meaning of the sentences such as “that thou art" 
(Chan. 6.8.7) and “I am Brahma” (Brh. 1.4.10) and “This 
Self is Brahma” (Brh. 2.4.19) which have the purport of 
propounding the unity of the Self and Brahma, would be 
done violence to, and would contradict Scriptural passages 
about the fruit in the form of the removal of Nescience 
such as “The knots of the Hridaya are cut asunder and all 


— 
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doubts are resolved” (Mund. 2.2.8), and passages like 
“knowing Brahma, he became Brahma” (Mund. 3.2.9) which 
speak about the Self attaining the condition of Brahma, 
cannot be properly understood. Therefore the knowledge 
of the unity of the Self and Brahma is not of the nature of 
attributing greatness to a small thing etc.; hence also, the 
science of the knowledge of Brahma does not depend upon 
some sort of operation by man.5 

"Thus the connection exists only for the inquiry into Brahman. 

‘This inquiry is the purport and purpose of .all conceivable 

discourse in the Advaita of Sankara. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE CONNECTION 


The implications from -the connection of the name-form 
complex, language, and maya arise because of discourse in the 
Advaita. This entails however a special understanding regard- 
ing the conception of discourse itself. This was pointed out in 
‘Chapter Six to be understood as true discourse which is the 
same as true language or Veda. Veda itself derives from the 
root vid which means “to know". Discourse is then concerned 
with knowledge which is true. That which is true is Real (sat) 


as Sankara observes : 


_.. the word “truth” means the Highest Brahma, because 
of its nature (riipa) of being the transcendent entity also 
because of another Scriptural passage — “Brahma is T ruth, 
knowledge, and infinite” (Tait. 2.1). It is then, that Sanat- 
kumara gives instruction about “Brahma” to Narada, to 
whom all this is explained and who asks, *Oh Bhagawan, 
can I be such Ativàdi? on the strength of truth ? — by 
means of a series of devices such as contemplation (Vijfiana) 
etc. So we think that, that truth which has been promised to 
be spoken of after Prana is here referred to as “Bhima”. 
Therefore, as instruction about Bhima comes after the 
instruction about prana, it is the Highest Self, which is 
different from Prana, that deserves to be Bhima. It is only 
in this way that the beginning of the chapter which expresses a 
desire to understand the Self, becomes reasonably sustainable.® 


5. BSB, 1.1.4, Apte, pp. 22-3. 
6. Ibid., 1.3.8, pp. 154-5. 
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` The Real (sat) is only Brahman : 


This again why the effect is non-different from the cause 
viz. because the scriptures [sic] say, that the Avara Le. the 
one which comes into existence later on as the effect, is, ' 
before its creation, already in existence in thecause, as 
the cause itself, because in the Scriptural passages “Oh 
mild one, this was mere existence ‘Sat’ only, in the beginning” 
(Chan. 6.2.1). “This in the beginning was only the Self 
(atma)” (Ait. Ara. 2.4.1.1), the word “‘this” (Idam) by which 
the effect (i.e. this world) is understood, and the cause the 
Atma (the Self), have the same case endings (showing their 
Oneness). That (viz. the effect) which does not exist in the 
form of the sand as the cause of itself, can never be pro- 
duced) from sand. Therefore being in fact non-different 
(from the cause) before creation, it is understood, that the 
effect even when it is created, is non-different from its cause. 
Just as Brahma during all the three times (i.e. past, present 
and future) never deviates from existence (sattva), even 
so, the effect viz. this world also during all the three times 
never deviates from existence (Sattva). And again as 
existence itself as such (i.e. Sat) is but one only, it follows 
that the effect is non-different from the cause." 


'Thus discourse is discourse at all times about Brahman. This 
discourse constructs a coherent frame that, being derived from 
Brahman and mahdvakyas such as fat tvam asi, presents 
itself as a tautological ontology. This tautological ontology is 
commented on by Arapura : 


The basic metaphysical concept of that One (Tad Ekam) 
has been reached in the Rgveda by mantras. ... But what 
I call the sacred tautology is distinctly Upanisadic and hence 
Vedantic. It is to Sankara’s credit that he grasped this 
sacred tautology with unparalleled power of penetration 
and expressed it with unmatched consistency. Only a few 
elements are essential for the articulation of this, viz., the 
principle of mayd-avidya, the principle of the identity of 
jiva and átman as expressed in the Advaita formula : 


7. Ibid., Y1.1.16, pp. 313-4. 
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Brahma satyam jaganmithya jivo brahmaiva naparah..® 


Maya then is discourse about Brahman which is expressed in | 
an ontology, expressed tautologically. Analogue is the heue- 
ristic device by which inquiry of and arrival at knowledge is 
accomplished. Brahman in Itself as Satcidananda becomes the 
horizon toward and around which the Advaita of Sankara 
moves? As long as language and the name-form complex 
remain separate from oneself analogue continues. This is so as 
long as maya or discourse about Brahman is necessary. Maya 
however, is not eternal though it is beginningless because libera- 
tion is an irrefutable fact for Advaita and there can .be no 
questioning of it : thus the need for the inquiry into Brahman. 
The inquiry is conducted through maya as discourse about 
Brahman. Maya-talk is Brahman-talk for Sankara. 
Maya is to be understood as the utmost universalization 
of mythic being, as the unbounded frame and structure of 
all individual myths, unified into a single interpretive 
system. If rhetoric is permitted, it can be ‘described as the 
fathomless, boundless ocean from which all things come 
and into which all things disappear. It may be objected 
that this is the kind of talk that one makes about Brahman. 
Yes, that is precisely the point. Brahman talk also turns 
out to be maya talk. Clearly the subject of discourse that 
is maya, is not itself but Brahman, and as such the paradox 
of . self-invalidation implied in the statement “the world 
is illusory”, it being part of that illusory world, resolves 
itself. If maya is the logical structure of the discourse about 
Brahman then discourse about maya is simply its obverse 
side, existing only tenuously. It is in that sense that one 
must speak of it, as has been spoken of by Advaitins, as 
neither real nor unreal but indefinable (anirvacaniya).1 


8. J. G. Arapura, “Two Distinguishable Sets of Elements Contributing 
: to the Building of Sankara's 'System' ", Seminar paper, unpublished, 
(November 1972), p. 2. 

9. In the present study we are not dealing with the concept of: Moksha 
as such. For the Advaita understanding of this the reader is asked to refer 
to A. G. Krishna Warrier, The Concept of Mukti in Advaita Vedanta, 

10. MDAB, pp. 117-8. 
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But even as it is expressible as indefinable this indefinability 
must be understood correctly along with the conception of 
maya. 


ra ^ 
NEED FOR A REDEFINITION OF SANKARA’s MAYA — MAYAVADA 
OR NOT ? 


As was mentioned previously in this work the attacks levelled 
against the Advaita of Sankara have been against the concept 
of maya or māyāvāda. This does of course imply that Sankara 
developed and utilized a concept of mdydvada’ which the oppo- 
nent interpreted as a dualism, that maya was other to Brahman. 
But we have observed that this cannot be a correct understand- 
ing. It is true that maya holds an important place within the 
epistemological and metaphysical frame of the Advaita but 
we must not turn the term maya into an ontological one except 
in a very special sense. This is because one must recall that 
maya is merely a logical postulate arising out of the doctrine 
of Brahman. So what then can we say about mayavada ? If 
it is used with the proviso that it derives froma doctrine of Brah- 
man then the usage is acceptable to Advaita. However, most 
often it is not used in this sense and mayavada then constitutes 
& gross injustice to Advaita. Perhaps then it would be best to 
refrain from the description of. Sankara’s Advaita as mayavada 
and say rather that Advaita can be termed Advaitavüda or 
Brahmavada. The movement from Brahmavada into mayayvada 
occurred historically within the post-Sankara Advaitins. 


MAYAVADA IN THE POST-SANKARA ADVAITA 


As was pointed out in Chapter Five of our study the history 
of the Advaita daréana after Sankara developed because of an 
inner momentum which added to and interpreted Sankara to 
answer the new religio-philosophical positions that arose. This 
was especially the case with the conception of maya. Sankara 
said that the world was máyà and was due to maya; the post- 
Sankara Advaitins worked out from this a method of maya 
which defined the world. This attempted construct brought 
about the shift from maya to māyāvāda. Concomitant with 
this was the apparent shift from Sankara’s concept of anir- 
vacanlya to anirvacaniyakhyati-vada. Both of these conceptual 
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changes we will briefly turn our attention to. In this we will 
only concern ourselves with several examples because to give a 
fuller treatment is beyond our present work. There are three 
views concerning maya that were brought out in the conclusion 
of Chapter Five. These views are: (1) abhasavada, (2) prati- 
bimba-vada, and (3) avacchedavada. They belong respectively 
to Suresvara, Sarvajňātma Muni and Anubhütisvarüpa,? and 
Vacaspati. Thus Sure$vara maintains the abhasavada or appear- 
ance theory, Sarvajfiatma Muni and Anubhütisvarüpa the 
pratibimba-vada or reflection theory and Vacaspati Misra the 
avaccheda-vada or determination theory. Each of these theories 
'concern the problem of the relation between Brahman and 
maya. This formulation itself shows us that the later Advaita 
has moved out of the inquiry into Brahman and begun to con- 
centrate upon the status of maya and the status of Brahman 
with respect to each other. We can recall from Chapter Five 
that for Suresvara Brahman is screened by ignorance and appears 
as witnessing consciousness or Isvara. Brahman is also screened 
by intellect and appears as the individual self or jiva. Thus- 
ignorance and intellect become appearances derived from 
Brahman. 

Anubhitisvaripacarya in his commentary on Sankara’s 
Brahma Sūtra Bhasya called Prakafartha-vivarana maintains that 
ignorance is part of maya and the individual self is the reflection - 
in ignorance whereas Isvara is the reflection of Brahman in 
maya. So the relation here of Ivara to the individual self is 
established by reflection. : 

Vacaspati maintains the third view of determination which 
states that : 


Maya, though not real, can limit the nature of infinite 
Brahman, and jiva is thereby obtained. What is not so 


11. These points constitute a very important development within the 
Advaita Vedanta. This shift is merely pointed out in this work and a full 
study could constitute a major contribution to the study of Indian philosophy. 
This can be one direction for further research which would be most valuable. 
We have merely pointed out the overall view of the shift, not the “why” or 
ihe "how". . 

12. Anubhütisvarüpàcarya (12th-13th ent. a.n.) wrote the Praka- 
tartha-Vivarana, trans. T. R. Chintamani, M.U. Sanskrit Series No. 9, Vol. II. 
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limited is I$vara. The same Brahman as the object (visaya) 
of avidya is I$vara; but the dsraya (locus) of avidya is jiva. 
Thus avidyü becomes a determination of Jiva and over- 
whelms him; but it is not a determination of Iévara, and 
so He is not overwhelmed by it.1 


Thus the post-Sankara Advaita, in answering questions con- 
cerning the controversy: about the problem of the relation 
between Brahman and maya, were guided and drawn, even 
though this may be denied by modern Advaitins, into discourse 
about maya rather than discourse about Brahman. The difference 
in the various answers to the three theories cited leads into the 
great discussions among the Advaitins themselves as well as 
the other Vedàntic viewpoints. 

Concurrent with the shift of maya in the post-Sankara Advaita 
was the change in the conception of anirvacaniya to anirvacaniya- 
khyáti.3 This was pointed out immediately following our 
brief discussion of Suresvara's understanding that maya is only 
an instrument through which the one Brahman appears as many. 
Sure$vara used anirvacaniya-khyati as a theory of error and 
developed his philosophical views within this context. This 
conception proceeds from the conception of adhydsa or super- 
imposition in Sankara's Advaita. This fact has been pointed out 
by Arapura : 


Both Vàcaspati Misra (Bhamati) and the Vivarana School 
interpret adhydsa so as to mean an anirvacaniya appearance, 
totally changing Saükara's meaning of the word ... In the 
thought of Sankara all interpretations of adhydsa boiled 
down to one thing : the appearance of the mother-of-pearl 
as if it is silver or the appearance of the moon as two. The 
later advaitins interpreted the appearance of silver as the 
actual manifestation of the anirvacaniya silver in the sub- 
stratum of the appearance, caused by the mysterious principle 
of avidya. They thus enunciated anirvacantya-khyati as a 


'13. "PostSaükara", p. 295. kia MM 

14. The word Khyati is used by Sankara in his Bhásya in only one place 
(14.1) where it is used in the ordinary sense of opinion or view. See 
.Mahadevan, Word Index to Brahma-Sütra, Part One, p. 356. 
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doctrine of falsity or error. It is in Bhàmati that avidya 
itself was first called anirvacya (anirvacya avidya, Bhamati, 
verse 1) anirvacaniya-khyati as a doctrine of falsity or error.1® 

This then is the indication of the alterations in Sankara's Advaita 
Vedanta that have taken place with regard to the concepts of 
maya and anirvacaniya. We do not intend to go into this matter 
any further. Our only intention was to point out the change 
rather than to analyze it fully. This is because this subject would 
take us well beyond our present topic. So at this point let us 
turn our attention, briefly, to a modern critique of Sankara’s 
maya which is contained in the views of Sri Aurobindo. 


AUROBINDO'S VIEW OF SANKARA'S MAYA 


Sri Aurobindo is one thinker who is having a greatimpact 
upon modern India as well as the West. His theory of life is a 
type of dynamic evolutionism.1$ This however is not our present 
concern. We are concerned with specifically his understanding 
of Sankara’s maya. Aurobindo levels his attack against Sankara 
from within the camp of the Advaita, he observes of himself 


that : 


The real Monism, the true Advaita, is that which admits all 
things as the one Brahman and does not seek to bisect Its 
existence into two incompatible entities, an eternal Truth 
and an eternal Falsehood, Brahman and not Brahman, 
Self and non-Self, a real Self and an unreal, yet perpetual 
Maya. If it be true that the Self alone exists, it must be also 
true that all is the Self.17 


The fundamental departure point of Aurobindo’s under- 
standing of Sankara is that he calls him a qualified illusionist.! 
He further maintains that Sankara’s philosophy affirms a quali- 
fied reality of maya. That is, it has two orders of reality : one 


15. J. G. Arapura, “Anirvacaniyakhyati-vada : Its Origin, Development 
and Implications”, Seminar paper, unpublished (1974), p. 3. 

16. For a full account of Sri Aurobindo’s system the reader is asked to 
refer to the author's forthcoming book : Towards the Life Divine—Sri 
Aurobindo's Vision. ` 

17. Sri Aurobindo, The Life Divine, p. 31. Cited hereafter as LD. 

18. Ibid., p. 407. 
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of pure being of Brahman which is absolute and eternal and a 
second of Brahman in maya which is phenomenal and temporal. 
He continues : 
Here we get a reality for ourselves and the universe : for the 
individual self is really Brahman; it is Brahman who within 
the field of Maya seems phenomenally to be subjected to her 
as the individual and in the end releases the relative and 
phenomenal individual into his eternal and true being. In 
the temporal field of relativities our experience of the 
Brahman who has become all beings, the Eternal who has 
become universal and individual is also valid; it is indeed 
a middle step of the movement in Maya towards liberation 
from Maya. The universe too and ‘its experiences are real 
for the consciousness in Time and that consciousness is real.19 
According to Aurobindo’s interpretation, the universe for San- 
kara is "unreal reality". Aurobindo argues against Sankara's 
máya-váda utilizing the classic examples of the rope and snake 
and pot and earth, etc. Aurobindo understands the world, which 
consists of matter, life, psyche, and mind, as a progressive 
reality which will ultimately be raised to divinity. Maya exists in 
degree in every stage of evolution according to the extent to which 
that stage is able to reveal the divine nature. The less it is able to do 
so, the more it participates in màyà.?? In fact this participation ` 
is distinguished by Aurobindo into “Lower and Higher Maya”. 


Lower and Higher Mayda in Aurobindo 


The lower maya is that maya which man experiences in his 
everyday world. It is that which gives rise to disharmony, 
suffering and ignorance. But just because it is that, it has to be 
taken in and overcome : 

The lower, present and deluding mental Maya has first 

to be embraced, then to be overcome; for it is God’s play 

with division and darkness and limitation, desire and strife 
and suffering in which He subjects Himself to the Force 
that has come out of Himself and by her obscure suffers 

Himself to be obscured. 


19. Ibid. p. 408. l : POE 
. 20. SK Maitrà, The Meeting of East and West in Sri Aurobindo's 
Philosophy, p. 320. 

21. LD, p. 108. 
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Thus in the embracing one begins to understand that this lower 
maya is a veil over the true meaning of what man is. Lower 
maya must be seen as "lower" and in relation to something 
which is higher, for -even within lower maya the potential 
perfection of man exists. Aurobindo observes that, “The 
principle and power of perfection are there in the subconscient 
but wrapped up in the tegument or veil of the lower maya, a 
mute premonition emerging as an unrealized ideal; in the super- 
conscient they await, open, eternally realized, but still separated 
from us by the veil of our self-ignorance."?* The way to under- 
stand lower maya is to embrace it and in the process of this 
embrace, knowledge will begin to dawn. But as ignorance is 
the lower maya so also knowledge is the higher maya for knowl- 
edge also is only a stage in the evolutionary ascent. Aurobindo 
states : 


For there in the higher and divine Maya is the conscious 
knowledge, in its law and truth, of that which works in the 
subconscient by the lower Maya under the conditions of 
the Denial which seeks to become the Affirmation. For 
this lower Nature works out what is willed and known in 
that higher Nature. !The lllusion-Power of the divine 
knowledge in the world which creates appearances is govern- 
ed by the Truth-Power of the same knowledge which knows 
the truth behind the appearances and keeps ready for us 
the Affirmation towards which they are working. The par- 
tial and apparent Man here will find there the perfect and 
real Man capable of an entirely self-aware being by his 
full unity with that Self-existent who is the omniscient lord 
of His own cosmic evolution and procession.?3 


The difference between lower and higher maya is not a differ- 
ence in fact but in degree. The lower maya shows itself as 
negation, disruption and difference. The higher maya shows itself 
as affirmation, reunion, and unity. But as the- higher maya 
shows itself it also is only partial, for conscious knowledge, 
thought and mind, are transitional stages of the evolutionary 
ascent. Aurobindo states : 


22. Ibid., p. 199. 
23. Ibid., p. 196. 
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This distinction between the lower and the higher Maya 
is the link in thought and in cosmic Fact which the pessi- 
mistic and Illusionist philosophies miss or neglect. To them 
the mental Maya, or perhaps an Overmind, is the creatrix 
of the world, and a world created by mental Maya would 
indeed be an inexplicable paradox and a fixed yet floating 
nightmare of conscious existence which could neither be 
classed as an illusion nor as a reality ... Mind is only one 
of His instruments in the descent and the ascent. It is an 
instrument of the descending creation, not the secret crea- 
trix. — a transitional stage in the ascent, not our high ori- 
ginal source and the consummate term of cosmic existence.?: 


Advaita Vedanta : Aurobindo and Sankara 


Aurobindo places himself in the Advaita Vedanta conception 
of philosophy, but he disagrees with Sankara specifically on the 
conception of māyā and consequently with the rest of his 
philosophy. This is evident from his many references to Sankara 
and the internal refutations contained in many quotes. He 
remarks : 


World is Maya. World is not unreal in the sense that it 
has no sort of existence; for even if it were only a dream 
of the Self, still it would exist in it as a dream, real to It in 
the present even while ultimately unreal. Nor ought we to 
say that the world is unreal in the sense that it has no kind 
of eternal existence; for although particular worlds and 
particular forms may or do dissolve physically and return 
mentally from the consciousness of manifestation into the 
non-manifestation, yet Form in itself, World in itself are 
eternal.25 
The reply of Advaitism to Aurobindo’s contention that 
Sankara is a qualified illusionist is that Aurobindo misunder- 
stood Sankara’s mayavada. Sankara's mayavada maintains that 
Brahman is the only reality. A follower of Sankara’s Advaita 
is G. R. Malkani, who in an article on Aurobindo’s attack on 
Sankara, maintains that for Advaitism the world does not exist 
in time but just appears. In the beginning and end of time the 


24. Ibid, p. 109. 
25. Ibid, p. 95. 
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world does not exist, but in middle it does appear to exist. It 
does not appear by itself but in relation of identity or tadatmya 
with its real ground or sattva which is Brahman. Malkani 


continues : 


Brahman exists in all the three times — past, present, and 
future, — and the world only in the middle. Brahman is 
therefore its essence, or tattva. The world on the other hand, 
since it comes out of Brahman and disappears into Him, 
and since it has no independent being is only an illusory 
appearance and so unreal. Thus for Advaitism, Brahman 
is the only reality, and Brahman does not contain the world 
in any form or at any time. Even when the world appears, 
it appears falsely and illusorily, and it is not therefore 
really contained. Brahman is always pure and unmixed 
with the world. The world does not really exist in Him 
even in subtle form.%6 


Thus it is for this reason and others that Malkani disagrees with 
Aurobindo. He states, “In our opinion, Sri Aurobindo misses 
the entire sense of maya-vada as it is understood in Advaitism."? 

Aurobindo, if he replied to this attack by Malkani, would 
maintain that he understands better than Malkani the Advaitism 
of Sankara and for this reason has gone beyond it. Brahman 
for Sankara is static Being; therefore he holds the world to be 
illusion or maya. Aurobindo observes that this illusion is true 
but only tentatively. He states : 


Therefore we accept the truth on which the philosophies of 
the supracosmic Absolute take their stand; Illusionism 
itself, even if we contest its ultimate conclusions, can still 
be accepted as the way in which the soul in mind, the mental 
being, has to see things in a spiritual-pragmatic experience 
when it cuts itself off from becoming in order toapproach and 
enter into the Absolute. But also, since the becoming isreal 
' and is inevitable in the very self-power of the Infinite and 
Eternal, this too is not a complete philosophy of existence. 


26. G. R. Malkani, “A Justification of Maya-vada and Sri Aurobindo's 


aot Reprint from The Philosophical Quarterly, (January 


27. Ibid., p. 29. 
28. LD, p. 588. 
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Sankara then is correct in his observation but only to a point, 
that of seeing only a partial truth. Aurobindo states, *A theory 
of Maya in the sense of illusion or the unreality of cosmic exist- 
ence creates more difficulties than it solves; it does not really 
solve the problem of existence, but rather renders it forever 
insoluble. For, whether Maya be an unreality or a non-real 
reality, the ultimate effects of the theory carry in them a devas- 
tating simplicity of nullification. Ourselves and the universe 
fade away into nothingness or:else keep for a time only a truth 
which is little better than a fiction."2 Thus Aurobindo main- 
tains that Sankara’s māyāvāda is correct in the first parts of 
evolution but in the evolution beyond “finite mind” it is an 
incorrect analysis of the Absolute. This is brought out by 
Aurobindo’s analysis of the characteristics of maya. 


Aurobindo’s Understanding of Maya 


Whether Aurobindo really is an advaitin is still a point of 
discussion as P. T. Raju states, “But Sri Aurobindo Ghosh and 
Tagore treat the world as being and real. The position of 
Aurobindo is more allied to Saktaism and Kasmira Saivaism. . . 20” 
On another approach Sankara's Advaita could attack Aurobindo 
from the point of seeing Aurobindo's evolution in the same light 
as the Sankhya evolutionary theory. The main question then 
directed to Aurobindo would be how can Safcidananda be 
dynamic ? Also, as we have already shown, to term the Advaita- 
vada of Sankara as māyāvāda is to misunderstand his system. 
The Advaita would say to Aurobindo that the world is real as 
long as one wishes to consider it but this doesn’t lead one to 
inquire into Brahman. Aurobindo’s system develops out of a 
uniting of Eastern and Western thought which falls short of 
its goal. As Arapura observes : : 


Indians today use both the traditional language of religion 
and the new language of Western science, politics and even 
philosophy. But there has been no real meeting of the two 
languages and whenever people like Aurobindo haveattempted 
an integration they have come out with pseudo-synthesis.?! 


29. Ibid., p. 418. 
30. HPEW, p. 303. 
31. LP, p. 29. s 
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Thus we can say that Aurobindo doesn’t understand Sankara’s. 
Advaita Vedanta because of the points cited above and also 
because of his failure to grasp maya in Advaita as something 


more than illusion. 


MAYA DEFINED AS MEASURE 


Monier-Williams etymologically, defines maya as deriving from 
the root md or "measuring". When one adds the suffix ya to the 
root md it can be defined as “relating to measuring"? This was 
also the meaning understood in the earliest etymological refer- 
ences to maya aside from the Rgveda, contained in the Nighantu 
and the Nirukta as we saw in Chapter Two. We have seen above 
that maya can also be understood in this manner in Sankara’s 
Advaita Vedanta. This is so because maya acts as the measuring 
out of phenomena so that Brahman remains. This “measuring 
out of phenomena" is theinquiry into Brahman itself. Even when 
maya is translated by the word “illusion”, this inquiry is fostered 
because maya can only be an “illusion” strictly within an onto- 
logical discussion of Brahman. Within the structures of epistem- 
ology and metaphysics maya can never be “illusion” because it 
maintains its reality as a kind of “measure” as long as one is 
still within the name-form complex. However, even speaking 
within ontology maya is not just “illusion” because as we have 
observed maàyà-talk is Brahman-talk and conversely Brahman- 
talk is maya-talk and this is so as long as talk exists. Maya can 
be understood by Sankara’s Advaita as measure because it is 
an aspect of maya that it measures itself out. That is, maya 
acts in that it uses the errors of the phenomenal world to elimi- 
nate error in knowledge. And it is in this way that the inquiry 
progresses. As such maya is provisional forever but not eternal. 
It is the measure of distinction between Brahman with and 
Brahman without distinction. "^ 


32. Sir Monier Monier-Williams, 4 Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
D. 811. For the suffix ya the reader is asked to refer to A. A. MacDonell, 
A Sanskrit Grammar for Students, p. 165. See also W.D. Whitney, 
The Roots, Verb-forms and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language, 
American Oriental Series Vol, XXX, p.119. 
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AS DISCOURSE ABOUT BRAHMAN 


In Chapter Six and Chapter Seven maya as discourse about 
Brahman was discussed. There we saw that because language 
allows the inquiry into Brahman to proceed and because by 
definition any process occurring within the frame of maya 
language construct becomes discourse about the structure of 
maya. The structure of maya cannot be determined as anything . 
separate from the inquiry into Brahman. The inquiry proceeds. 
by understanding that any and all discussion, if it be accurately 
termed such, centers upon discourse about Brahman. Maya as 
discourse about Brahman relates to maya as “measuring out" 
in that it is through discourse about Brahman that maya measures 
out the name-form complex, language, and maya itself so that 
the reason for the discourse, namely knowledge of Brahman, 
can be actualized. The procedure of the activity of measuring 
is the discourse itself. In this procedure the result of the dis- 
course is proposed at the start of the endeavour thus — “Now 
therefore an inquiry into Brahman”. The discourse about 
Brahman points beyond the discourse when knowledge of 
Brahman is discussed. It is this discussion which points beyond 
maya as "measure" and «discourse about Brahman” and this. 
pointing shows another aspect of maya. This aspect is seen when 
measure and discourse are understood as primary pointers and 
are analogues that always participate in aiming one at Brahman- 


IN ANALOGUE 


The definitions of maya pointed out above are constructed on 
the basis of the name-form complex. Analogue is the frame 
upon which maya builds itself in terms of its usage as measure 
and discourse. It is through an understanding of analogue that 
language exhibits the ability to overcome its horizon: by parti- 
cipating in discourse about Brahman. Hence there is the example 
of the pregnant silence of Bahva’s answer to the question of 
Vashkalin on teaching him the Self (Atman). Arapura 
remarks : 


... the irony of having to make implicit truth explicit may 
sometimes be dramaticaly expressed in silence. Such 


33. This horizon is the limitation of the Sphotavadins. 
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dramatic expression is what is witnessed in the rather rhetorical 
silence observed by Bahva before Vashkali, in answer to the 
question about Brahman, followed by the words “silence is 
this Atman” (upasanto *yam Gima). From the context where 
this episode is narrated it is clear that what Sankara has in 
mind is the irony of having to say what cannot be said, 
fully knowing that silence itself is excluded from speech only 
so that the actuality of Brahman may be indicated by such 
dramatic enactment.... The difference between speech and 
silence is the analogical measure of the difference between 
Brahman with distinction and Brahman without distinction. 
The difference measured thus is maya : here is the significance 
of the etymology of the word, from ma, to measure.*4 


The understanding of the analogue then is central if we wish to 
grasp the significance of maya as measure and as discourse about 
Brahman. In both activities, even though they are not actually 
_Separate actions, analogues perform the service of allowing them 
to define their boundaries and push them beyond, to the horizon 
of Brahman. This push is the point at which the screen of appar- 
ent duality becomes crystalline rather than existing in a state 
of opaqueness. This allows the self-Iuminous Brahman to shine 
through. Analogues then allow maya to fulfill its necessary 
function in Advaita, that is to make itself transparent to Brahman. 


TRANSPARENCY 


Concerning Brahman as shining through all Sankara comments: 
"In its presence (tatra—tasmin Svatmabhite Brahmani) 
the Sun does not shine, nor the moon and the Stars, nor 
lightning, and much less fire. All this shines in the wake of 
its shining. By its (borrowed) lustre all this shines” (Mund. 
2.2.10). ... It is only if we understand the Highest Self as 
meant by “All this shines in the wake of that which shines" 
that it becomes reasonably sustainable because the Highest Self 
Is mentioned as being “one whose nature is lustre" ... Whatever 
becomes manifest becomes so manifest because of the lustre 
called Brahma, and Brahma is not made manifest by any 
other light, because it has the nature of being self-luminant . . .35 


T M T 

34. MDAB, p. 115. Italics are m, iti 

» p. 115. y addition, 
35. BSB, 1.3.22, Apte, pp. 179-80. : 
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Utilizing Brahman as the self-luminous maya, under the pre- 
sented forms of interpretation, can be understood as the principle 
of transparency. As such there is no necessity that maya become 
transparent because this can only happen when the individual 
moves into the inquiry into Brahman. If however one makes 
such a move then the conception of maya is seen to pointto the 
transparent aspect of its nature. All structures and frames of 
experience contained under the canopy of maya admit of their 
crystalline or transparent being in terms of the horizon of 
Brahman as self-illumination. Thus «fat tvam asi? allows us 
an example of the highest transparency which, through the 
analogue of the measuring of the nyagrodha tree coupled with 
discourse about Brahman, explodes upon the listener as the 
expression of the inexpressible, namely Brahman. This is also 
the case with the syllable aum which is commented on thus : 
And thus it has been said elsewhere : “there are, verily, 
two Brahmans to be meditated upon, sound and non- 
sound. By sound alone is the non-sound revealed. No- 
where the sound is aum. Moving upward by it one comes to 
ascend in the non-sound. So (one says) this is the way, this 
is immortality, this is complete union and also tranquil- 
lity. And now as the spider moves upward by the thread, 
obtains free space, thus assuredly, indeed the meditator 
moving upward by the syllable aum obtains independence.” 
Other expounders of the sound (as Brahman) think other- 
wise. By closing the ears with the thumbs they hear the sound 
of the space within the heart. There is the sevenfold com- 
parison of it, like rivers, a bell, a brass vessel, a wheel, the 
croaking of frogs, rain, as when one speaks in a still place. ` 
Having passed beyond this variously characterised (wound), 
they disappear (become merged) in the supreme, the non- 
sound, the unmanifest Brahman. There they are uncharac- 
terised and indistinguishable like the various juices that have 
reached the condition of honey. For thus has it been said, 
“There are two Brahmans to be known, the sound Brahman 
and what is higher. Those who know the sound Brahman 
get to the higher Brahman.36 


36. PU, Maitri Upanisad 1V.22, p. 833, (athanyatrapy uktam 3 dve va 
va brahmani abhidhyeye sabdaś caSabdasca, atha Sabdenaivasabdam 
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Sound as sabda is the thread upward to knowledge of Brahman. 


The Brahma Sütra is itself this thread, for the Sütras are meant 


only for the purpose of stringing together the flower-like Vedanta 


passages. The Sutras refer to the Vedanta passages which are 
considered therein. For the knowledge of Brahman is effected by 
the determination (brought about) by the consideration of the 
meaning of the Vedanta passages... 37 The Advaita of Sankara 
revolves, then, around the inquiry into Brahman and it is only 
by seeing the frame of phenomena (maya) as transparent that the 
inquiry is initiated. 


sarvam khalvidam Brahma 


dviskriyate, atha tatra aum iti Sabdo ‘nenordhvam utkranto ‘Sabde nidhanam 
eti, athühaisà gatir etad amrtam, 'etat. sayujyatvam, nirvrtatvam tathā ceti; 
atha yathornanabhis tantunordhvam | utkranto'vakasam — labhatity evam va 
va khalv asav abhidhyata aum ity anenordhvam utkrantak svātantryarı labhate, 
anyatha pare Sabdavadinah : Sravanarigusthayogenantarhydayakasa-Sabdam 
akarnayanti, saptavidheyari tasyopama, yatha nadyah kinkini katitsya-cak- 
zaka bheka lemahe vrsfir, nivate vadatiti, tam prthag laksanam alitya 
TA sabde- vyakte  brahmany astam gatah, tatra te *prthag-dharmino, 
us ag-vivekyà yatha sampanna madhutvamy nanarasa ity evam hy aha: dve 
rahmani veditavye, Sabda-brahma parañ ca yat, sabda-brahmani nisnatak 
param brahmadhigacchati). 4 
37. BSB, 1.1.2, Apte, p. 11. 
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From M. D. Paradkar, *Nyàyas in Sankara-Bhasya on the 
Brahmasitras”, Journal of University of Bombay, xxvii (1958), 


pp. 155-67. 

1. Blind man and cow’s tail compared with incorrect teaching 
(1.1.7) Andha-golangula-nyaya. 

2. Blind man and lame man riding on his back with a view 
to refute the Samkhya. (11.2.7) Andha-pangu-nyaya. 

3. Series of blind men with a view to refute the Pürva-paksin 
(1.1.4, 11.2.37, 11.2.30) Andha-parampara-nyaya. 

4. Star of the Arundhati (1.1.8, 1.1.12) Arundhati-nidarsana- 
nyaya. — 

5. Utilization of the simplest method and not the more diffi- 
cult (11.4.3, 1.2.4, 11.4.3) Arke cet madhu vindeta kimartham ` 
parvatam vrajet. 

6. Various interpretations in answer to the Pūrva (I.1.19, 
1.2.28) Ardhajaratiya-nyaya. 

7. The slaying of half of the body while the other half is kept . 
alive (III.3.18) Ardhavaisasa-nyaya. 

8. Identity between a thing and its different forms (III.2.27) 
Ahi-kundala-nyaya. 

9. The arrow maker (III.2.10) Zsukara-nyaya. 

10. Establishes that two mutually interdependent and unknown 
things cannot independently lead to any definite conclusion 
(11.2.17) Kunda-badara-nyaya. 

1l. Milk and water used to illustrate close union without 
complete identification (IL.3.5) Ksirodaka-nyaya. 

12. Men with umbrellas (1.2.11, 111.3.34) Chatri-nyaya. 

13. Threads and the piece of cloth (1.2.12) Zantu-pafa-nyaya. 

14. Double moon (IV.1.19) Dvi-candra-darsana-nyàya. 

15. Movement of the bird cage (IL.4.9) Pahjara-calana-nyaya. 

16. Prakrti as material cause (11.3.6) Prakrti-vikara-nyaya. 

17. Prevention is better than cure (Brh. II. 3.1) (III.3.22) 
Praksalanat hi pankasya diirat asparsanam. 

Overthrowing the chief antagonist overthrows lesser ones 


(1.4.28) Pr radhana-malla-nibarhana-nyaya. 
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Eternal series of the seed and the sprout (II.1.35, 11.2.28, 
III.2.9) Bijankura-nyaya. 
Specifying a thing out of a number of similar things for 
specific purpose (1.1.11) Brahmana-parivrajaka-nyaya. 
Non-difference of a thing even though different forms such 
as a folded and unfolded cloth (11.1.19). Samvestita-prasa- 
rita-pata-nyaya. 

Driving in of a post (11.1.34, III.3.53, 14.2) Sthüna- 
nikhanana-nyaya. 

Kind of eternity (1.3.35) Srotah-santana-nityata-nyaya. 
Relation of master and servant (11.1.4, 1.3.43) Svami- 


bhrtya-nyaya. 


APPENDIX B 


From M. D. Paradkar, "Field of Observation of Sahkaracarya — 
Similies from the Nature World", Journal of the University of 
Bombay (arts) xxviii (1959), pp. 78-131. 

l. 


CAT 


Fire (agnie) 1.1.4, 1.1.5, 1.3.22, 11.228, 1II.3.54, 12.10, 
III.3.51; Fire of the nature of heat IV.2 -1, 1.2.29, 11.2.15, 
1.3.7, 11.3.40, 1.3.40, IV.3.14; Fire having heat and light 
as its nature II.3.29, 11.3.43, 1I.3.18, II.2.2, 1L3.48, 11.3.40, 
IIL.2.6, IIL.2.5, ILI.15, IL2.17, IIL3.51, IL.3.40, III.2.32, 
III.1.8, III.2.21, V.1.15. 

Seed and sprout II.1.35, 11.2.28, 11.2.9, II.3.7, III.2.26. 
Live charcoal IL3.12, IIL.2.25, IL3.46, IIL2.15, 1I.2.13, 
IIL.2.11. ; 

Following a person 1.3.22, II.3.5, II.2.3. 

Magnet and Iron II.2.2, II.2.7. 

Star I.1.8, L1.12. Flames of fire IIL.1.8. 

Spokes of a wheel I.1.31. : 

Slaying half of the body IIL.3.18. 

Gourd smeared with clay II.2.35. 

Experience of falsity II.1.14. 

Threshing corn IV.1.1. 

Earth and Lord II.1.1. 

Difference of condition of time IV.4.42. 

Eating forbidden food JII.4.42. 

Solid Rocks JI.1.23; Earth surface III.2.31. 

Sky (most frequent) as Brahman I.1.4, 1.3.19, 1.1.4, 11.1.13; 
light 1.3.19; Atman 11.3.24; Milk IL.1.24; Space III.2.34, 
12.6, IL.1.14, 1.1.5, Sky, light, sun 11.2.25; Sky and jar 
IV.3.14, 1.3.48, 1.1.17, 1.2.20, 11.3.46, II.1.14. 

Sky 1.3.19, 1.2.8, I.1.1., 11.3.3, 1.2.7, IL.1.18. 

Conduct IIL3.20; Mirror 1.1.4; Food 1L3.5; Devadatta 
and seat 1.3.1. 

Exchange of Selfs II1.3.37, IIL.3.15; Sun and arrow II.3. Ty 
Lotus II.2.26, 11.3.4. 

Water 11.2.29, IV.2.1, 11.3.5, III.2.9. 

Milk II.2.5, 11.2.9, II.3.9, II.2.10. 
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Water, fuel, cook 11.3.37, 11.1.24, 11.3.14, II.2.17. 

Jar, dish, pail 11.3.7, II.1.14, IIL3.36, IL1.14; perception 
11.3.37. 
Created, rope 11.3.7; fuel I.2.11; rice II.1.13; satisfaction with 
food I1I.3.32; meat, broth, rice 11.1.4, 11.3.2; herbs 11.1.27. 
Bracelet 1.3.7; thorn 11.3.29; Soul over senses 11.2.40; 
Acts III.3.1, plurality of works II.3.1; coin IL.2.31, III.2.3. 
Varnish IL2.17; pot 1L.2.17; ear-ring 1I.3.7, 1.1.4; snake 
III.2.27; well 11.2.32; bank of river I.1.6; armlet II.3.7. 
Milk 11.3.12, 11.3.5, 11.2.5, 1112.9, 11.2.28. 

Effect not existing in cause II.1.18; milk and curds II.1.24, 
11.2.17, 11.3.7, 11.2.3, 1I.1.18. 

Ganges III.2.7; going II..1.18, 11.3.26; city of Gandharvas 
11.2.28. 

Mountain 1V.3.4, III.4.3; useful house items IL.2.1; cowness 
11.1.18; rope 11.3.7; ruler cessation JII.3.20. 

Jar 1.1.4, 11.2.34, 11.3.7, 11.3.18, 11.3.48, 1.2.6, II.1.14, 1.1.5. 
Jar and potter 11.1.24, 11.1.18, ITI.2.21, III.1.8, II.1.14. 

Jar and clay II.1, 11.1.15, 11.3.9, IV.3.14. 

Jar and dishes 11.1.14, 11.3.14, 11.2.1. 

Space in jar 1.2.20, 11.3.7, IL1.14; water wheel 11.2.19; 
ghee 11.2.15, 11.2.17, III.2.21, III.1.8, 1L2.17. 

Potter's wheel IV.1.15; eye 11.4.10; form 11.2.2; sandal paste 
1I.3.24, 11.3.23. 

Moon 1L1.27, L1, IV.1.15, IV.1.19, IIL2.]8, 1II.221. 
III.2.34, 11.3.46, III.2.15. 

Skin 1L.2.35; image in water 11.3.50, 1.2.18; waking state 
IV.4.14, fire 11.3.48. 

Threads 11.3.7, 11.2.15; spider 11.1.25; piece of cloth II.1.15. 
White threads II.2.11, 11.2.12, 11.2.26. 

Penance 1L3.5, IIL2.21; darkness and light I.1, ripples 
II.1.14, II.2.10, 11.1.13. 

Eyesight III.2.5. : 

Grass II.1.5, person eating II.2.28, 1II.3.32; curds and poison 
IV.1.6; sands/oil II.1.16; sense of touch JI.3.24. 

Imaginary venom II.1.14; curds 1.1.4; wooden machines 
1V.4.15; earth IV.3.4; body and self IV.1.2; heaven 1.4.10; 
binary 1L.2.13, IL2.11, darkness 11.3.40. 

Stars 1.3.19; mountain IV.3.4; men and city III.2.3; arrow 
1.3.7; mud 1II.3.22. 
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46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


69. 
70. 


Folded and unfolded cloth II.1. 19; threads II.3.25/26; 
weaver II.1.24; path III.3.30; lotus 1.1.25; milk as white 
11.3.12; calf 11.2.3; binary IIL.2.11, 1.3.7. 

Rain 11.3.42, II.1.34, III.2.7; running and crawling III.1.10, 
hare II.2.17. 

City II.1.18; stones and clods II.2.1. 

Stones IL1.3; virile power 1L3.31; rampart wall 11.2.7; 
king 1.3.14; dung and urine 11.3.48; poison IV.1.6; seeds 
Ii.1.23, climbing a tree III.1.13. 

Earth 11.2.17, IV.3.14, II.1, II.1.9, 1.3.22, 1.1.4. 

Light III.2.24, 11.2.35, III.2.25, 11.3.46, III.2.15, I.1, III.2.28, 
II.3.25, 11.3.25/26. 

Fire power of illumination and burning IIL2.6, III.2.5, 
III.2.20, sun 11.3.46, 1.1.12, IV.1.5. 

Bright lamp 1.3.3, II.2.28, III.3.54. 

Bright lamp II.2.10, III.1.8, 11.3.40, II.2.10. 

Bright lamp 1.3.22, IV.4.15, 11.3.25, III.1.8. 

Things made of earth 11.3.48, condition of deep sleep IV.2.8. 
measure 1.2.30; vital airs II.2.20. 

Palaces II.1.25, IL.2.1. IIL.2.7; fruit 11.1.23, IIL.1.13; sea 
II.1.14. 

Bija (seed) 11.3.7, 11.1.23, II.1.18. 

Brahma Sabda 11.3.7, 11.3.5; fire burning oil III.1.8; various 
things II.1.14. 

Aggregate of five elements III.3.35; four fold creatures I.1, 
1I.1.9; archet. II.2.1. 

Charm beads II.1.27; stones II.1.23; jewel II.3.25; she-goat 
1.4.10; honey III.4.3. 

Mind 1L4.12, IL3.7; magic spells IL.1.27; mahat 14.7; 
magical illusion 11.2.28. 

Water in a mirage 11.2.28; imaginary fire III.3.51. 

Clay 1I.2.2., 11.3.14, 11.3.5, 11.2.1, 11.2.39, 11.1.24. 

Clay and jar 1.3.11. 

Curds 11.1.18; gold and clay IL.1.4; clay dishes III.1.9, 
IV.1.5, IV.2.1. 

Sweet balls III.1.7, orders of sage and householder 11.4.49; 
barley 1.2.20. 

Silver I.1, I.1.4, IV.1.5, chariots II.2.2, 11.1.25; horse III.4.26. 
Golden ornaments II.1, 11.19, 11.2.28, IV.1.4. 

Colour (rupa) 11.3.26, II.2.17. 
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Lump of salt IIL.2.16; plough IIL24; horse and plough 


III.2.4. 
Well known illustration 11.1.13, IL3.7, II.3.25, III.3.30, 
I1I.3.51. 

se of Atman III.3.15; ordi- 


Clod of earth 11.2.8; common u 
nary phrases 113.3, Oneness of a forest 1.3.28; creeper 


1.1.25; sentence in ordinary life IIL.2.21; dargana sacrifice 
TIL2.21 ; vac IV.22; poison IV.1.6, II.1.14. 

Right and left horns of a cow 11.2.17. 

Spark 

Tree II.1.25, 11.1.14, 11.1.1, IIT.1.13; falcon 1.2.27. 

Science of grammar III.2.22, 1.1.3, 11.2.21, venom 11.1.14; 
offering one hundred coins IL4.11; dishes 11.1.2, 11.1.4. 
Bodies IV.4.15; bodies and stone statue II.1.25; horn of a 


hare II.2.26. 
State of drea 


II.1.14. 
Sun 11.3.7, III.2.25, 1.1.5, 11.3.46, 11.1.1, III.2.28. 


Sun III.1.8, III.2.24, 11.3.46, IIL.2.15, 11.3.48, 11I.2.20. 

Gold (stars) 1.3.19, IV.1.4, II.1.4, 11.2.17. 

Condition of deep sleep IV.2.8; needle 11.3.7, L.2.7; threads 
IL.1.24; shawl 1.3.7; Atman in common speech III.3.15. 
Bridge L3.1, IIL.2.31, 13.16; oneness of army 1.3.28; 
general of army 1.3.28; salt IIL.3.1, III.2.16; descending 
stairs 11.3.14. ` 

Post II.1.35, III.4.2. 
Bath IL1.14; oil IIL.1.18; sands IL1.16; crystal 1.3.19, 
III.1.6. 

Cities II.1.18, IV.2:5; stream of a river 11.2.35. 

Cognition in a dream 11.2.28, 11.2.29; experience in a dream 
TI.1.14; illusion in a dream II.1-9, nama rüpa and a dream 
1II.221. : E 4 

Snow (hima) 11.2.17, 11.3.14, 1II.1.8. 


m IV.4.15; world IIL.3.51; sea/ocean II.2.35, 
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CONSCIOUSNESS IN ADVAITA VEDANTA 
William M. Indich 

The nature of consciousness or human awareness is one of 
the problems of perennial concern to philosophers and psycho- 
logists alike. Here is a systematic, critical and comparative study 
of the nature of human awareness according to the most influen- 
tial school of classical Indian thought. After introducing the 
Advaitic Philosophica], System and indicating the place of con- 
sciousness inthis system, the author presents a detailed discus- 
sion of the Advaitin’s unique, non-dual understanding of man’s 
basic intelligence. He continues with an analysis of the Advaitin's 
hierarchical vision of waking, dream and dreamless sleep experi- 
ence, and compares this analysis with the thought of such 
Western thinkers as Husserl, Freud and Jung. He concludes with. 
a discussion of the Advaitic conception of liberation, and tlic 
radical implications this understanding of human freedom present 
to modern man. Contains Bibliography and Index. Rs. 5 


REVELATION AND REASON IN ADVAITA VEDANTA 
Satchidananda Murty 

This work contains an exposition of revelation and reaso; 
in Advaita Vedanta. The author deals in great detail with texi’ 
from the earliest Upanisads upto the dialectic texts of seventeeni! 
century. The work also discusses the treatment of revelation and 
reason in the other five most important Indian philosophicai 
systems and their criticism of Advaita Vedanta. Special attention 
is given to the Nyaya effort to build up a logical proof of theism. 
It is encyclopaedic in the treatment of these topics (revelation 


and reason) in all the religions'ànd philosophies of the world / 


and of the reactions of modern thinkers to their nature and. 
validity. Itis a highly informative book and provocative of 
thought and discussion. Rs, 40 


DIMENSIONS OF RENUNCIATION IN ADVAITA VEDANTA 
: Kapil N. Tiwari : 

Advaita Vedanta is the most important philosophical and 
religious system. in India. It involves a discipline of renuncia- 
tion as well as a philosophical construction of it. Dr. Tiwari 
has concentrated attention on the nature of renunciation ‘as 
one of the great paths which Eastern people have discovered. 
"To'construct his framework, he analyses renunciation in thought 
and practice at the individual level and as a continuous religious, 
phenomenon meeting the spiritual need of mankind at the\ 


social level. In this sense it serves the same purpose which! 


philosophy serves in India. If it stops short or fails to develop , 


its true spirit, there is a serious crisis which needs close scrutiny | 


not only in the nature of renunciation itself but in its relation to - 
the whole structure of life. Rs. 45 
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